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MEALS, LODGING, TRANSPORTATION, INSTRUCTION, AND CONDUCTED TOUR 
| | FOR LESS THAN USUAL COST OF TRANSPORTATION ALONE: 





THE HISTORIC EAST 
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ALASKA, THE RADIANT 
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When it’s most as cheap to Go as to stay, why not 
plan to go somewhere worthwhile this summer ? 


For 1937 there’s your choice of four brilliant UT 
tours. Going WEST ... only UT’s route takes in 
ALL the West ... from your state to Carlsbad Cav- 
erns, Grand Canyon, Tia Juana, Mexico, Southern 
California, Hollywood’s Movieland, Yosemite, 
‘Frisco’s Chinatown, Redwood and Columbia River 
Highways, Mt. Rainier, Seattle, Canada, Salt Lake, 
Colorado & other famous points. Camps or Hotels. 


If you prefer the EAST, there’s UT’S all inclusive 
route where you contrast the French of old New 
Orleans with France as found in quaint Quebec, 
Canada, with popular points between like the 
Smoky Mountains, in Tennessee, the Shenandoah 
Valley, Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, New York 


City, Boston, Concord, Maine, Montreal, Niagara Falls, ) } 
From revered Revolutionary War shrines to 
You see and do it all with UT! 


Detroit. 
night life in Harlem! 
Camps or Hotels. 


Equally famous are UT’s great MEXICO tours, with or 
without attendance at University of Mexico Summer 
School, and with exclusive points in the U. S. en route. 


You see Real Mexico as well as Tourist Mexico! 


For red-blooded adventurers, is UT’s journey to Glacier 
Modern Ho- 


Park, Banff, Lake Louise, and ALASKA! 
tels, good steamers afford you real comfort. 


Our illustrated, descriptive 6th Annual Yearbook unfolds the sto- 
. . how you can see it a// this 
summer at less cost in comfort. Clip coupon or write for copy now. 


ry of America’s greatest tour values . 


University of Tours combines the freedom of the ind 
vidual traveler with a program of experience and wel 
planned travel. UT offers the simple, complete, satis 
factory way. You can forget the drudgery of planniy 
itineraries, meeting carriers, seeking hotels. A U! 
bus leaves a hotel in a city in your state after the clow 
of your school. It carries you throughout the itinera 
of your choice, and returns you to your state in plen 
of time to plan for your school in the fall. Mea 
lodging, sight-seeing, classes, transportation—all #* 
worked out for you. No problem 
no worries, no anxieties; only plea 
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Mexico, [ 
prices, terms, etc. 


Name 


Address now 


GREATER UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Dept. S4, Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send me FREE Yearbook and full information on tour [ 


Glacier—Banff—Lake Louise—ALASKA, also facts on college 
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ODAY all over the country children are being 
taught one lesson they'll never forget—the im- 
lance of massage to the health of their gums 
the brightness and safety of their smiles. For 
Modern classrooms, modern-minded teachers 
sheduling daily drills—even in the primary 
ies—in this important dental health routine. 
Mhe facts are simple — easily grasped by the 
allest child. Today’s soft and creamy foods are 
ing and tasty but they do rob our gums of 
a, deny them the natural resistance and work 
need for health. It’s easy to see why gums 
POW Weak and tender — why our tooth brush 
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Children are quick to understand 
the benefits of Gum Massage 


“shows pink.” For that’s Nature’s own way of 
calling for help—it’s a distress signal that must 
not be ignored. 


The theory of gum massage is so simple and 
easy in practice that children find their daily class- 





Because of modern soft 
foods, gums need the stimu- 
lation of daily massage to 


help keep them healthy. 


Massage, with Ipana, prac- 
ticed at home, helps culti- 
vate this splendid habit for 
promoting oral health. 


room drills interesting as well as instructive. The 
index finger is placed on the outside of the jaw to 
represent the tooth brush and rotated from the 
base of the gums toward the teeth — while the 
teacher explains how circulation is speeded up— 
how gums respond to the brisk massage with 
new, healthful firmness. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent aid in gum 
massage. For this modern dentifrice is designed 
not only to keep the teeth clean, white and spar- 
kling, but it is also prepared to help in massage— 
to tone and strengthen the tissues of the gums. 

Use Ipana yourself. Every time you clean your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana on your gums. 
You'll immediately feel the refreshing stimulation 
of Ipana on your gums. You'll discover a bright, 
new lustre in your teeth. You'll see for yourself 
why Ipana and massage is such an important safe- 
guard against troubles of the gums. 
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Do You Know the Answers? 


To check yourself, refer to the page indicated. 
1. What are three important things for a wild- 
flower gardener to know? (Plate X) 
° 


2. Whose life story is told in the fairy tale, 
“The Ugly Duckling”? (Page 23) 


* 


3. From what two words did the daisy get 
its name? (Plate V) 


¢ 


4. What city honors the explorer, Magellan, 
in its name? (Page 58) 


* 


5. How can flowers of the lily family be dis- 
tinguished? (Plate VIII) 


© 
6. Why is the vicuna hunted? (Page 27) 
+ 


7. What is the most profitable business of a 
railroad? (Page 17) 


* 


8. Should the moccasin flower be picked free- 
ly? (Plate VII) 


° 


9. What is the highest body of water in the 
world used for navigation? (Page 25) 
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Charles B. Glenn, Superintendent of 
Schools, Birmingham, Alabama, is the 
new president of the Association. 


§ NEW ORLEANS—what magic 
that name holds for anyone who 
tas had the privilege of enjoying her 
hspitality! The convention of the 
Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association 
met in this charming city from Feb- 
nary 20 to February 25—and to at- 
nd its meetings, see the sights of 
New Orleans, and glimpse life in the 
South came about fourteen thousand 
people. Educators from the North, 
South, East, and West thronged the 
tity, taxing its housing capacity to 
the utmost. But what the city lacked 
infoom it compensated for generous- 
ly in hospitality and entertainment. 

The Sunday evening program was 
given Over to a pageant by pupils of 
the New Orleans public schools, 
vhich colorfully depicted life in the 
South, beginning with the early plan- 
tation days and the Civil War period, 
and concluding with the Mardi Gras. 

A complimentary breakfast, served 
0 six thousand convention guests 
under the dueling oaks in City Park, 
vas an experience never to be forgot- 
ten. Not only was the menu typical 
of the southland, but the entertain- 
ment consisted of make-believe duels, 
Negro spirituals, and Spanish dances. 
Here was an opportunity to enjoy the 
tue hospitality of a southern city. 

Trips through the Old French 
Quarter conducted by student guides 
vere available on several days; literal- 
y thousands of camellias were dis- 
tributed at one of the general sessions; 
there was a Carnival Ball which had 
wits theme, “The Triumph of Edu- 
tation”; and the convention closed 
vith the Parade of the Krewe of 
NOR—New Orleans Romance— 
vhich is part of the Mardi Gras. 

But despite all these attractions 
and distractions, there were many 
meetings, and all of them well at- 
tnded. President A. L. Threlkeld 
Panned nine general sessions and 
Wwelve division meetings, and these 
povided the bulk of the business of 
te Department of Superintendence. 

Organization’s new name voted 
. the convention is The American 
Asociation of School Administrators. 





a A Glimpse of the Convention 
of the Department of Superintendence 
Held February 20-25 


GIST OF RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED AT CONVENTION 


Federal Aid 


We believe that the public schools 
should be free to every child; that 
equality of opportunity is the right 
of every citizen; that the Federal 
Government is obligated to aid the 
states in the equalization of opportu- 
nity and with sufficient funds. 

We respectfully request the Con- 
gress and the President of the United 
States to provide for the passage of 
the Harrison—Black—Fletcher Bill at 
the earliest possible time. We rec- 
ommend that additional aid be given 
under the above conditions of control 
for the advancement of vocational, 
industrial, adult, youth, and _pre- 
school educational programs. 

We ask that more consideration be 
given to the place of public educa- 
tion in the Federal Government. 


The Program 


We urge an expansion of the school 
program to include early childhood 
and adult levels and to make more 
adequate provision for the needs of 
youth; we recommend the restora- 
tion of services suspended during the 
economic crisis; we point to the need 
of more vital relationships between 
the public schools and all other edu- 
cational agencies which deal with 
community activities and services; we 
emphasize a wider use of sound pic- 
tures, radio, and press; we endorse all 
legislation to protect childhood. 

We regard as basic to the success 
of our educational program the im- 
provement of teaching and of the ad- 
ministrative force in charge, to be 
accomplished through better intellec- 
tual, social, and personal equipment, 
through advancement on merit, eco- 
nomic security, and protection against 
personal and partisan politics, and 
freedom to teach the truth. 


Horace Mann 


One hundred years ago Horace 
Mann became Secretary of the Board 
of Education in Massachusetts. Be- 
cause of his outstanding ability, broad 
vision, and inspired leadership, Amer- 
ica for the first time realized the 
relationship between free public edu- 
cation and a successful democracy. 

We recommend that an observance 
of this anniversary be held in every 
school in the land to the end that we 
may more fully realize the funda- 
mental necessity of free public educa- 
tion in an enlightened democracy. 

In view of his distinguished serv- 
ice to public education we request 
Congress to authorize a postage 
stamp in commemoration of his one- 
hundredth anniversary. 


Universal Draft Act 


We favor the immediate passage of 
the universal draft act to draft all 
resources, and favor all legislation 
that will take profit out of war. 
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Lessons that sparkle with real life—that 
have flavor, human interest! Those are 
the lessons students really appreciate. For 
they stir the emotions, arouse sharpened 
interest. And hence, they're more effec- 
tive—easier to learn! 

With RCA educational products help- 
ing you— you can give every lesson new 








Modern Teaching Aids 
that make every Lesson Live! 


2 
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RCA Victor Instruments 


... The leading instrument is the un- 
equalled R-99 (illustrated), a magnifi- 
cent Electrola which provides match- 
less reproduction of Victor Records. 
Other fine instruments include the in- 
expensive, portable R-95 Electrola and 


a complete line of Portable Victrolas. 





Text and Reference 
Books .. .“Music and Ro- 


mance’, for the Junior High 
School .. .““What We Hear in 
Music’, for High Schools, Col- 
lege and general reference pur- 
.“Victor Book of the 


poses . . 
Symphony”, containing an analy- 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
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RCA products help you make 
teaching more effective... give 
students benefits of living 
lessons that are easy to learn! 


vitality. Some of these products, espe- 
cially designed to help you, are shown 
on this page. All offer real quality at 
moderate cost. In addition, there are 
many others, all of which are covered 
in the valuable booklet, “Sound Service 
for Schools’, recently published. Ask us 
to mail you your free copy. 
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Victor Records... The world's 


most complete collection of recorded 
music plus a large variety of records for 
teaching history, geography, speech, Also 
music records for all types of physical and 
rhythmic activities ... records designed 
for children’s classes. It’s a complete edu- 
cational record assortment. 





sis of leading symphonies and 
Victor Record illustrations . . . 
“Victor Book of the Opera’, 
completely revised late in 1936 
and containing all prominent 
operas with modern illustrations 
of famous opera stars in leading 
roles; new de luxe edition. 
When you're planning to get 
sound equipment for use in 
schools, let us know. We'll be glad 
to help you solve your problems. 


/ 
RCA presents the "Magic Key of RCA’ 
every Sunday 2 to 3 P. M., E. S. T. on 
NBC Blue Network. 


RCA MFG. CO., INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Sind Storice 


FOR SCHOOLS 


A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 














Tubes of Toothpaste 
For Less Than 17 


Helps You Teach Oral Hygiene 


Few realize that less than 
one in six children regu- 
larly brushes its teeth. 
Few appreciate the fact that 


the mouth is full of germs 
and that if most of them 
are killed twice daily, 
tooth decay is inhibited. 


5 Few understand soon 


enough that facial attrac- 


| tiveness depends on a 
; good set of teeth. 
yw Few students recognize till 
too late that toothaches 
are painful; cause loss of 
time atschool,and put an 
added teaching load on 
instructors’ shoulders. 
* e 
Needless to say, an outstanding 
germicidal and economical 
toothpaste should be used. 


Now Kolynos toothpaste (used in 
eighty-sevendifferentcountries 
inhibits tooth decay. Itis unique 
in its action—it foams in one’s 

mouth, forcing its germ-destroy- 
ing agentsintoevery creviceand 
fissure. It cleans teeth—polish- 
ing them to their natural white- 
ness. Kolynos lasts longer—you 
use only one-third as much as 
ordinary toothpaste. Moreover, 
it is economical for it contains 
no water—in other words, germ- 
icidal and cleansing ingredients 
literally filleach tube of Kolynos 
$0.6: 


In order to improve tooth and con- 
sequent general health condi- 
tions among school children, 
the Kolynos Company is mak- 
ing this generous offer—that to 
school teachers they will give 
twelve sample tubes of tooth- 
paste for the nominal sum of 10¢ 
—that small charge to defray 

only the expense incident to 

caching and shipping the tubes. 


No mother should refuse to give 
her child one cent—especially 
when it starts the child onahabit 
which will improve its appear- 
ance and health. 


THE KOLYNOS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me dozen 
samples of KOLYNOS TOOTHPASTE. I en- 
close 10¢ (sold only in dozen lots) for each 
dozen tubes ordered. 


School Address 
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YOUR ARITHMETIC 
COUNSELOR 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Prof of Ed ti 
University of Chicago 


¢ 


EACH month Mr. Breed will answer 
in this column questions relating to 
your problems in teaching th- 
metic. Send your letters to him in 
care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editori- 
al Department, Dansville, N.Y. 








Of what value is analysis in prob- 
lem solving? 

It will be assumed that the 
writer of this question refers to 
the use, on the part of the pupil, 
of such an analytical procedure as 
the following: 

1. What is wanted? 

2. What is given? 

3. What is to be done? 

The objective studies of problem 
solving have convinced the writer 
that this procedure has value, at 
least for certain types of pupils. 
It should not be used, however, as 
the teacher’s sole reliance in tech- 
nique. 


¢ 


Should pupils be allowed to use 
“crutches” when adding? 

Let us first be sure what is 
meant by a crutch. In the exam- 
ple, 28 + 16, a crutch is used if 
the pupil, after adding 8 and 6, 
writes a small 1 above the 2 be- 
fore adding the tens column. The 
question should not be limited to 
addition. 

Despite the fact that opinion 
among teachers today is pretty 
generally arrayed against crutch- 
es, one of the best studies, that 
made by Brownell, indicates that 
this opposition is hardly justified. 


. 


In multiplication and division of 
fractions, should we teach cancel- 
ing the common factors in nu- 
merators and denominators? 

In most of the best textbooks 
today cancellation is the approved 
practice, It is similarly used in 
division of fractions after the 
divisor has been inverted. 


* 


What is the most prominent cause 
of difficulty for the pupil in prob- 
lem solving? 

One gathers from the results of 
investigations that language dif- 
ficulty is most prominent. This 
is often referred to as reading dif- 
ficulty. It includes such obstacles 
as difficult technical terms, for 
example, “multiplicand” and “re- 
duction”; dificult words in more 
general usage, such as “destina- 
tion” and “necessitate”; and com- 
plicated statements, such as those 
using complex and compound 
sentences. 

(Continued on page 5) 
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ALL IN GOOD DEMAND: Elementary teachers for 
City and Suburban schools; and for grade supervision, 
Critics and supervisors for Normals. Teachers and 
Supervisors of Home Economics, Physical Education, 
Music, Art. Send for folder. N. A. T. A. 


“CORRESPONDENT” AGENCIES: 
535-Sth Ave., N. Y. Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


TEACHERS 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Our Service Is Nationwide 


HICAG 


Opportunities for classroom teachers in school and college are now better than for several years 
New appointments are being made in increasing numbers. Qualifications of candidates are lly 
studied, Requirements for positions are carefully analyzed. The interests of both candidate and prospes. 
tive employer are conscientiously served. Professional progress is result. Barly registration is a 
N.A.T. A. Address: 1200 Steger Bidg., 28 * 











advantage. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill, 
SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 
16th Year Good Positions—Good Teachers—Good Service Member N. A. T. A. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Promotion—A Better Salary~Opportunity. Some are on their way up—Hurry. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 
Member: N. A. T. A. 














If you are looking for a new position, 
write to us. We place teachers in 
many of the best schools of the 
United States. 


GOOD TEACHERS AGAIN IN DEMAND 
Rural to College inclusive. Enroll only Normal or College 
graduates. Speeial territory West of Miss. Copyright Book 
let, ‘“‘How Apply, ete.” Free—25¢ to non-member 
Largest in the West. 


WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager 


SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS 
THE WEST and ALASKA 

Good Teach ded—Grades, Special] Subjects, 

particularly Music. Greatest demand since 19% 

Certification booklet free tomembers. Enroll now 
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ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 US.Nar Bann Bioc Denver COoLo 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Est. 1906 














Easy-to- 
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The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Established 1906 


PAUL YATE 


CLARK-BREWER 














NEW YORK | MINNEAPOLIS} SPOKANE | KANSASCIT! 
i Pala Cc ia Bldg. | N.Y. Life 























tiron e alace 5 . 

Cc —Lyon & Healy Building} arrRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidata§ 7Pieal J 
Grade Teachers Wanted] Also Norma! Critic and Supervisory positions, tees, fol: 
colered, ‘ 

WHERE will you be next year-the year after ? TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAI] Plendic 
—10 years trom now * Personal Service lustratior 

Work for a Promotion. Enroll now —6 associate offices. ST. LOUIS, MO. colored k 
detailed | 





238 Migr. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 





Western Reference and Bond Association, 8th and Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date Bures 
358th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to University 





30) APPLICATION $7.00 10¢ BOOKS FOR All 


PHOTOS GRADES 
850 titles: Social Studies, 


Finest real photo copies, size 2x3, Industries, Fable 
, glossy or dull finish, Made from any | Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography 
} photo. Original returned. Money re-| Literature, ete. Send us a postcard with you 
turned if not entirely satisfied, name, address, school and grades taught, and #4 
Twenty-four hour Service. will send you one book FREE together wit 
OLIVE BROS. complete list of titles. 

Willmar, Minn. 






F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 26 Bank St., Dansville, nit 


PLAY’ 
i 








Gets Positions Everywhere for 
Teachers, Principals, Supts. 


LET’S SING! 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 











y ’ ’ + psy e 
and ‘economical plan for ettin better positions 
doubled my salary, also Cee fe four contracts 
the same year. You may a it, too, Sent 











21 Human Interest Songs complete for only $2.00. 

30 Folk Songs Why wait ? Write today. 

12 Patriotic Songs ERNEST T. NELSON, Principal 

45 Sacred Songs 41-—31st Ave., No. St. Cloud, M 

17 Negre Spirituals — 
—and many others 


Associated Teachers Agent} 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
A personalized service, prompt, accurate, 
and reliable in the heart of the educatiom 
al center of the country, serving teachet™ 
schools and colleges. 


Prices: 20c each; $1.80 
dozen (postpaid); $13.00 
hundred (not postpaid) 
Special to teachers: 
Send only 10c for regular 
copy. 


The RODEHEAVER Hall-Mack Co., Les | 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 








| 124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. —— 
Please send me a copy of “Sociability Songs.” —— 





| I enclose 10 cents. 
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Colorful Projects for 
Spring School Days 








Visualize Life in Hawaii with these 


HAWAIIAN VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 





Easy-to-make cardboard models of Hawaiian 
houses, trees and flowers, men, women and 
children in native costumes, animals, boats, etc. 
This set makes a most attractive sand-table pro- 
ject, conveying a vivid and lasting impression 
of life and envi ent in our greatest island 





‘BP possession. It combines cutting, construction 


awdeoloring. Eight plates, 11x 14, containing 
lity individual units—a splendid group project 
of unusual interest. Price, postpaid, 60c. 


JAPANESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 
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Typical J 


P and objects, native 
trees, foliage, houses arid animals, to be cut out, 
edlered, and constructed into stand-up figures. 
Splendid material for sand table work, story il- 
lustration or teaching geography. Beautiful 
célored key sheet showing village made up, and 
| detailed instructions in each portfolio. 

Price, postpaid, 60c. 


PLAYTIME CIRCUS CUT-OUTS 


























Ten sheets of designs, containing all the neces- 
ry figures and characters to form a complete 
Sireus. Equestrians, horses, mules, clowns, 
elephants, lions, lion tamers, dancing dogs, 
seals, ostriches, camels, monkeys, bears and 
tebras are a few of the many straight line pic- 
tures in this set, which lends itself ideally to 
‘and table project, seat and art work. Complete 
inttructions for coloring, as well as directions 





Ag 


constructing. Price, postpaid, 45c. 


enclosed send 

.. HAWAIIAN VILLAGE 
JAPANESE VILLAGE 
PLAYTIME CIRCUS 

















YOUR ARITHMETIC COUNSELOR 





(Continued from page 4) 


Should the rationalization of 
computation be emphasized in 
fractions? 

By rationalization of computa- 
tion is meant showing why one 
manipulates the figures in a given 
way to obtain the correct result. 
Specialists in arithmetic are in- 
clined to emphasize rationaliza- 
tion more in the case of fractions 
than in the case of whole num- 
bers. The reason for this empha- 
sis becomes perfectly clear in the 
results of diagnostic studies, In 
adding similar fractions, such as 
44 and %, children are commonly 
found to report %o as the sum. 
This error is usually traceable to 
a lack of understanding of the 
meaning of a denominator. 


° 


What is the greatest difficulty in 
teaching decimals? 

After a child has learned to 
perform the four fundamental 
operations with whole numbers, 
the hardest thing to learn in deci- 
mals is the placing of the decimal 
point. The best diagnostic stud- 
ies in decimals, such as those of 
Brueckner, make this very clear. 


* 


Is it a good practice to have the 
pupil estimate the answer when 
solving a verbal problem? 

Yes. Good teachers frequently 
have pupils ask themselves, after 
completing their work on a prob- 
lem, “Does the answer seem as if 
it could be right?” This proce- 
dure is in line with common social 
practice. To help in the develop- 
ment of this practice there should 
be special exercises in estimating 
answers. It is a good plan to pre- 
sent problems each followed by 
several different answers, and have 
the pupil, without use of pencil 
in calculation, select the one near- 
est to the correct answer. 


= 


I notice that you recommend the 
use of the equal-additions meth- 
od. in teaching subtraction of 
whole numbers. Would you use 
the same method in teaching sub- 
traction of fractions? 

I would. It must be admitted, 
however, that this conclusion 
rests on logical as much as on ex- 
perimental considerations, for sci- 
entific data applying specifically 
to the situation in fractions are 
extremely limited. Since, how- 
ever, the experimental results are 
quite clearly in favor of using 
the equal-additions method with 
whole numbers, it seems safe to 
conclude that they will also be 
found to favor it in the case of 
fractions, 
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, anew piclire album 
of SOUTH AMERICAN 


fw 


COFFEE PLANTATIONS 





Miss Margaret Bourke-White, the famous photographer, has gone 
all over Latin America, taking pictures for us. In these wonderful 
photographs which we call “Coffee Through The Camera’s Lens” 


you'll see plantation life as you've never seen il hefore. 


Whether yours is a class in Geography, Travel. Social Science, 
History, Economics or any other — you'll want this set of pic- 
tures. They are beauties . . . every one of them. Order now for 


a most interesting picture trip to the Coffee Plantations of South 


and Central America. Excellent for framing, too. 


COMPANY 


CITY 


CAN 
NEW 


. We Do No Canning 


AMERICAN 


230 PARK AVENUE, YORK 


We Manufacture Cans. . 





a 
Clip and mail to the 
Home Economics Department 14 
American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Will you kindly send me sets of “COFFEE THROUGH THE CAMERA’S LENS” 


NAME OF TEACHER_______. a 


NAME OF SCHOOL_ - 


CLASS or GRADE ._ . . —— 











We Guarantee You In Writing 
$270 for 90 days’ work 


A FEW PERMANENT POSITIONS OPEN @ $1200 FOR 300 DAYS’ WORK 


Here is your opportunity to practically go into business for 
yourself, to become independent, to earn big money, do 
things, go places, meet new people—be successful. 


We give you the necessary equipment, provide the training, 
the cooperation, help and advice, and make the above guar- 
antee of substantial earnings. All we ask in return is your 
time and your loyalty. Most of our representatives earn 
many times the above amounts. For instance, Mrs. Alice 
Willey, whose letter appears below, in 90 days earned nearly 


$3,000—-an average of over $30 per day. 
We pay your railroad fare, too. There is nothing catchy or evasive 
about this offer, for our organization has a spotless reputation of 


twenty-one years’ standing to maintain. Our product is outstanding 

the best of its kind. Just read Mrs. Willey’s letter below. She was 
a teacher just as you are, and was left a widow with two small chil- 
dren to support. She invested her money and lost it—but not her 
courage. Her teaching work, she felt, was too hard a grind with a 
limited salary. Then she heard of our offer which appealed to her at 
once, although our line was entirely new to her. Her letter continues 
as follows: 

“] have worked for the Educators Association for 12 years, have 
had steady promotion, and made probably twice as much as I could 
have made in any other work I might have chosen. I find my health 
much improved from. walking out in the fresh air. Last winter I did 
not miss one day from the field. Then, too, it is a pleasure to feel 
that you are working for yourself and are your own time keeper. 

“The company is perfectly reliable and the official force are true 

and perfect ladies and gentlemen of the highest quality. They give 
you what is due you and are always courteous and helpful in every 
way. They truly cooperate with their representatives. 
“I cannot understand why any one with ambition and energy would 
think of going back to stated salaries, there to remain. The Educa- 
tors Association gives value for value received many times over, and 
one may well be proud to represent such a worthy organization.” 


WRITE 


i Educators Association, 307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
| Gentlemen 


Educators Association, 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me letters and stories of some of the young ladies who 





have traveled and made money as representatives of the Educators 
i Association | 
| Name 1 
| Addresa | 
L! ity or Town State 
— ——_ —_—- — —_— —_—_ —_—_ —_— —_— —_ -_ 





MAKE CERTAIN 
OF ADVANCEMENT 


REGISTER for 
SUMMER STUDY 
at the UNIVERSITY of 


MINNESOTA 


Prepare yourself for a better position with greater earn- 
ings in a healthful environment — the 10,000 Lakes Va- 
cation Land of Minnesota. Register now to assure your- 
self the opportunity to study amidst ideal surroundings. 


YOUR CHOICE OF 600 COURSES 


leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees, in 
Adult Education, Biology, Chemistry, Sociology, 
Speech, Public Health Nursing, Journalism, 
Physical Education with Coaching School, Home 
Economics, Play Production, Music and over five 
hundred others, are taught by a faculty of 250 ed- 
ucators. All departments, laboratories, libraries 
and research facilities are open the entire session, 










Moderate Fees Low Living Costs 


Write for Complete Details 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS, DEPT. 11 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TWO TERMS 
June 14 . July 24 
July 24 - Aug. 28 





















THE ENGLISH 
TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor of English, Chicago Christian 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


* 


QUESTIONS which you would like 
to ask about a | usage and the 
feasting of English M: > new will 
ao ane to answer in this ‘department. 
ress Mrs. Kenny in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. 





Must the word “whether” always 
be followed by some use of the 
word “or”? 

No, it is not necessary to ex- 
press the word or; often the idea 
is sufficiently implied. The com- 
mon use which you doubtless have 
in mind is in such expressions as 
these: (1) Do you know whether 
the bell has rung? (2) Tell us 
whether you are going. Such us- 
age is quite correct, the “or not” 
being clearly implied. 


° 
Is this sentence correct: “I can go 
independently of the Board”? 


This appears in a play we are 
giving, and there is some dispute, 
for some think it should read 
“independent of the Board.” 
Please explain. 

In the sentence you quote I feel 
that it is an adjective use you 
need, and the word would be 
independent. 1 do not believe that 
the intention is so much to tell the 
manner of going (adverbial use) 
as to tell the condition or state of 
mind of the one who is going. 


& 


Is it ever correct to place quota- 
tion marks outside the mark 
which punctuates the sentence? 


There are two general rules 
which will cover almost any case. 

1. The period and the comma 
should always be placed inside the 
quotation marks. 

The boy replied, “You know the 
answer.” (Note period.) 

“This work,” he continued, “is too 
difficult.” (Note first comma.) 

2. A question mark or an ex- 
clamation point is placed inside 
the quotation marks when it be- 
longs only to the quoted matter; 
outside, when it belongs to the 
whole sentence, part of which is 
not included in the quotation. 

He called, “Come here!” 

“Did you hear the explosion?” they 
asked. 

What is meant by the “survival of 
the fittest”? 

Even though the quotation is a 
single word, the quotation mark 
can still be outside, as, “Halt!” 

A good reference for these 
technical points is Walter Kay 
Smart’s Handbook of Effective 
Writing, published by Harper. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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have Snapshots and Picture Postcards 
in a drawer, or stuck into a book— 
Classify them and keep them in the 
New FOTO-TAINER. 

Get for yourself and your friends a 
LIFETIME GIFT. Make yourself, in 
a jiffy, a collection that you are proud 
to own and show to your friends. 
Pass the pictures NOT the Album 

Loose-leaf, Pockets sewn 
SENT ON FIVE DAYS APPROVAL 
Travel Size (Cap 250) Library Size (500) 


IMITATION LEATHER $2.00 $2.75 
GENUINE LEATHER 2.78 3.78 
ANTIQUE COWHIDE 

SILK-LINED 3.50 8.00 


If money is sent with order, initials 
or name stamped in gold FREE, 


NOT SOLD IN STORES 
ME VI, 228 E. 45th St., New York, Dept. | 





SCHOOL SCENERY 


STAGE SUPPLIES 


Send for 64 page catalog. Full of informa. 
tion for teachers. Illustrates SCENERY 
DROPS, CURTAINS, SCENE PAINTS, 
STAGE HARDWARE, LIGHTING EQUIP. 
MENT, MAKE-UP EFFECTS. 


CLEON THROCKMORTON, Inc. 
102 West Third St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free 64 page catalog. 
Name... 
Street 


City 








School 
Full- 


OWEN <:... PICTURES 


Reproduction of famous paintings for picture 
study and correlation. Send us a postcard with 
your name, address, school and grades taught, and 
we willsend full descriptive literature with sample 
pictures FREE. Introductory set of 97 picture, 
all different, sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 2% Bank St., Dansville, N. ¥. 





METAL ARTS CO 


oo i 
In tee EI noc 





ect! Giant school model $5. 

all postpaid. Address 
EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES 

2105 E. 17th Ave., nver, 





Spend spring, summer, 
WHY NOT gatherin butterflies — e - 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collections, Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple work with by 
cost Instructions, pictures, price ‘ist. 
Pleasure. Send 10c for illustrated Prom 
Terms, before sending butterflier 


Mr. Sinclair, Dept. 121. 8: 1424 
San Diego, Calitorni, 











Calculate by Eights, Not by Tens:— 
Leaflet sent free, postpaid, on request. 
E.M. TINGLEY, 221 N. Cuyler Ave.,Oak Park, ll. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year 3: 

















ee 


ATTENTION TEACHERS 


Many Social Security Jobs! Why not qualify for 
steady Government Job, paying $105 $175 month ® 
start? Send for our questionnaire—find out what 
positions you are qualified for. No obligations. 
Write immediately. INSTRUCTION SER 
Dept. 145, St. Louis, Mo. 





dl 


KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
New Spring and Summer Yarns 
Lowest Prices, OVER 600 FREE SAMPLES. 


| CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-5, 711 Arch St., Phile.. 
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Observe them in an Anterium for class proy 
Others $5, #1, 



























sais the time for 
sew Art Projects 
wd Decorations. 


CRAYONEX 


vax crayons will make 
ards these projects a big 
ok— success. 


today for P & I helps 
the ad Color Projects for 














Spring”, 10. 
ds Ft cacan CRAYON COMPANY 
if, in ioe MAYES AVE, SANDUSKY O8N0 
Ss FeTH AVE. : NE 
roud 
“ lyour BIGGEST Job 
VAL Help students save a year or two by deciding 
500) now and preparing for a life's work that suits 
| and pleases them. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Vocational Guidance 


MONOGRAPH LIBRARY 





Dept. |. A boon to every teacher — Contains up-to- 

date facts and as complete data as is avail- 
— able about 50 live professions and trades for 
tomcat men and women. 


y Send today sure—you won't regret it—for a 
Free Circular about this most modern method. 


THE COMMONWEALTH BOOK CO., Inc. 
JES 143 Raitway Exchange Bidg. Chicago 











, 1. 
forma- 
NERY ° 
ints, |Hektograph Duplicator —Only $1.25 
QUIP. lowest price in history for a full 9 in. by 12 in. size 
wektograph complete with all supplies to type. draw, or 
_ ——<== | ‘tite. Nothing else needed. Mail order only $1.25 cash 
« C. 0. D. Order NOW. MultiPrinter Co., 5710 
Woodlawn Ave., Dept. 420, Chicago. 
og. 


Twenty Color Miniatures FREE 
WITH EACH ORDER FOR THIS PICTURE 


wre | 





BEHIND THE PLOW Kemp. Welch 


An Artext Color Reproduction, 
Available in two sizes, as follows: 


Artext Prints and Juniors have long been adopted 
ty state and city boards of education and by art 
rs generally. When these quality repro- 
ductions were first made available, teachers were 
wick to see the gain in being able to present a 
masterpiece in its entirety. They no longer had 
te depend upon incomplete or faulty renderings 
the many great works of art,--pictures un- 
doubtedly worthy of the best possible presentation. 


Artext reproductions are accurate as to tone, 
color and detail because made directly from the 
originals by color photography. To introduce 
ORIES more widely these better color reproductions, we 
ver, ate making an introductory offer for this month 
only, With your order for one or more Artext 
Prints of “Behind the Plow,” size 7% x 10 inches, 
nt us during this month and accompanied by 
the coupon printed below, we will include, with- 
va out further charge, 20 Artext Juniors of this 
| Prospects, § *Ubject, size 214 x 3% inches. We make you this 
offer to acquaint you with our art color prints, 
knowing that, when you have had revealed to 
you the exquisite beauty and faithful character 
of these masterpieces, you will use no other. 


ww clase prop 
thers $3, #1, 


Just sign the coupon and mail with stamps or 
money order to pay for one or more 74% x 10 
inch prints of “Behind the Plow,” at 50c per 

it—postpaid. With each order, 20 finest 
color miniatures of the same subject will be in- 
cluded without further charge. A complete list 
of the three hundred subjects available in both 
Artext Prints and Juniors, many of them to be 
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(Continued from page 6) 


Which is right to say, “He looked 
out of the window,” or, “He 
looked out the window”? Please 
explain. 

As to which expression is the 
correct one, I believe that most 
grammars would favor the first. 
Choosing at random from several 
texts on my desk, I found two 
books that refer to the expression 
“out of” as a preposition group. 
Another text, in a discussion of 
the preposition, calls the expres- 
sion “out of” a compound prep- 
Osition. 


* 
Should children be taught to pro- 


nounce “the” as though the “e” 
were replaced by a short “u”? It 
seems to be done, and I am un- 
certain of the authority. 

The dictionary gives several 
really fine distinctions, and teach- 
ers most certainly do not observe 
them. Usually children are taught 
the shortened sound. Personally, 
I feel that it would be well to 
teach the sound of long e. 

Webster gives three types of 
pronunciation for the: (1) unac- 
cented before a consonant, as in 
“the man” (this has the short 
sound that you mention); (2) 
short i, unaccented before a vow- 
el, as in “the egg”; and (3) long 
e, for emphatic use, or when used 
alone. 


+ 


Will you tell me whether it is 
correct for a teacher to say: 
“Please erase the blackboard.” 1 
know that in the strict sense of 
the word “erase” it is wrong, but 
maybe usage has sanctioned it. 

Erase means to rub or scrape 
out; and we do this not to the 
blackboard but to what appears 
on it. However, when we say: 
“Erase the blackboard,” we mean 
not the blackboard itself, but the 
thoughts (symbols of thought) 
expressed on the blackboard. As 
a figure of speech it comes nearest 
being metonymy, i.e., the use of 
one word for another that it sug- 
gests. In this case it is probably 
that of the container for the 
thing contained. 

A very simple example is this: 
“The kettle boiled on the hearth.” 
We know it was not the container 
(kettle) which boiled, but the 
thing contained (water or tea) 
which boiled. Similarly we may 
say, “The whole village turned 
out to see him.” Here again we 
mean the people within the vil- 
lage, that is, we mean not the con- 
tainer but the thing contained. 
Hence you are quite safe in using 
the expression, “Erase the black- 
board.” 


lospital no other form, will be sent you on re- 
ie qest. Enrich your pupils’ background by using 
sant color aya ow ag Put your Picture 
ror Bul on a truly art basis by choosing and speci- 
9 Weenie I ‘ying ARTEXT. Order at least one large color 
ee int today and experience the delight in seeing 
and using the finest color reproductions made 
HERS in doing so, receiving free the 20 exquisite 
color miniatures,the Artext Juniors. 
qualify fot — 
5 month ® § ARTEXT PRINTS, INC. 
: out what & Westport, Conn, 
bliga tions. send me ............ Artext Prints of “Behind the 
SERVICE ~N at 50c per print, postpaid. Kindly send, free 
- charge, 20 better color miniatures (Artext Juniors) 
ee Behind the Plow,”’ as per your special offer for 
‘ this month only. 
arns Address. 
PLES. ? 
eo Phila... ee ecietieneen 
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YOU make a lasting impression on plastic little 
minds, When your pupils become grown men and 
women, they will remember you with affection, and 
appreciate your work for them—particularly in 
health instruction. 

Educational authorities agree that good health and 
good marks usually go hand in hand. To assist you in 
this constructive work, the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the Kellogg Company has prepared special 
material, 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are a splendid food for boys 
and girls, Packed full of energy, and easy to digest. 
Fine for lunch or an after-school snack. Grand for 
supper. Crunchy and golden and good. 


Be sure you mail the. coupon below for your free 


Kellogg instruction aids. 
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Home Economics Department 204, KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me FREE the KELLOGG INSTRUCTION AIDS, 


Name —_ — —-Grade Taught — 
Ad ress —_—— 


City State 








UNUSUAL VACATION 
OPPORTUNITY 


FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 


$200.00 —$300.00 Per Month 





As a result of greatly increased busi- 
ness, we are making plans now for 
important expansions in our summer 
field organization. Several unusual 
opportunities for vacation people 
and substantial permanent positions 
are opening up. We are advertising 
this far in advance because we are 
looking for key people who do not 
ordinarily answer advertisements but 
who would be interested in vacation 
position offering from $500-$750- 
$1000 for this summer plus a 8 
profitable experience that may lead 
to permanent executive position with 
earnings of $3500-$4000 a year. 

To qualify, applicant must be be- 
tween ages ‘of 27-40, have good 
health, pleasing personality, good 








F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building, 1005 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 





teaching record, at least three or 
more years of normal school or col- 
lege training with threeor more years | 
of teaching experience. Those who 
have had experience with new type 
curriculum work or previous business 
experience in educational field will 
be given preference. 

Please write at once stating age, 
health, teaching experience and 
record, education, business experi- 
ence if any; the date your school 
closes, length of time you can work, 
whether you have car and whether 
or not you are free to travel. We will 
arrange personal interview with 
those selected. All applications will 
be kept confidential and will be 
acknowledged. 






















NOW Galy 
$4.4.20 ca 


On Easy Terms 
Small Carry 


10 Day Trial 
No Money Down 


Positively the greatest 
bargain ever offered. A gen- 


Fully 
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wine foll sized $102.50 office 
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rib r purpose typewriter ompletely rebui 
PUcLY CUARKMrRRD: 


and FULL 
Leora Teach Typewritiog Money Back Guarantee 
Send coupon for 10-day Trial 


Compiete (Home Study) 

ag of aaeot a If you decide to keep it pay 
writing hyetems Rood nh rT) only $3.00 a month antil 
strated, eaaliy learned, $49.90 (term price) is paid. 


riven daring this offer Limited offer--act at once, 
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collect. int) iF will pay $8.00 4 honth anti! | have paid 1 
$49.90 (term price) in full ] 
For quick shigment give references and occupation 
Name . the a a | 
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NATURE STUDY 
UNIT ACTIVITIES 


en the bad little buy in the back 
on ‘ants a thrill out of working the 





tents thle tatamont comes tryn | MAKE YOUR OWN 

bustle can ve, be A vetter than sam tne ays COPIES ON ANY 
= or whic oy wor! ur 

y lessons insure per HECTOGRAPH 


pplemen 
tect Pupil Contral, 


¢ —_— tes ve leading ‘~~ Order our Master Copies 
’ supervisors. E: 

dorsed by di or a printed in Hectograph Ink 

princt fe and superinten te ev + + + 76-100 perfect copies 

srywhere hw RR gr BS Xho 4 gGaranteed. Plenty of 
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khan duplicating) or HECTO eee Se ee weer oe 
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in 
GRAPH mas lor reproduc 
ing on any welede aupl jeator 


MY FLOWER BOOK tnd Ee Ppt outline pictures 


No. 183H in hectograph ink ready to duplicate, each ~ $1.26 
He, 2508 Nu-Form (bleck ink, net duplicating) class lots, 











$0.20 
MY BIRD BOOK 2nd Grade up. 50 outline 2 pie tures. Pro 
vides purpeseful seatwor 
No. 131H in hectograph ink ready te duplicate, ro $1.2 
No. ae Nu- Form (bieck ink not duplic ating) class lots, 
each .) 2 
MY SCANDINAVIAN BOOK 3,5... or... 
thorough work on Nor 
way, Sweden, Denmark. Many — 
No, 176H in heectograph ink $1.00 
pe Form (Htack Ink, hot am ready for delivery Sept... 


LANGUAGE DRILLS Se Spee, Carefully fitted to the 


Interesting to the pupil 


Kany for the teacher to grade 


No. 1734 in hectegraph ink, each $1.2 
fe Paves (black ink, not duplicating) ready for delivery pay é 


CupEn em penacT FROM THIS AD 
$ unconditionally 
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rte , cr 
FREE 3; whale, Se MS 


onea ‘HERS our workbooks «@ 
to children and solve your Ee 


MORGAN- DILLON & CO. 
5154 N. Clark St. Dept. 59 Chicago, lil. 





INDIAN UNIT 


ONLY A DIME 


Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for complete 
material to make large Indian Poster. With this 
we will send full details of our Service for busy 
teachers whereby you can secure few, original, 
modern material for every month of every school 
year. No longer any need to use old ideas and 
designs. 


eecces MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ... - - - 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP 

Princeton, Illinois 

I am enclosing 10 cents for Indian Unit and full 
details of your Service for busy teachers, 


(OS 


Address 





The RED CAP and GOWN 
Is rapidly becoming rec- 
ognized as the authentic 
costume for 


EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 





Samples and Rental Rates 
furnished on request. 

Dept. T. 1. 
The C. E. WARD CoO. 


6 . New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown for Eighth 
Grade Commencement. 

























RINGS$*150 
PIN AND RING CATALOG 


i 4 New Class, School, Club Pins and Rings 
7 Silver Plated, 3Sc ea; Gold Plated 40c \B 
ea.; Sterling, 56c ca. Special Prices on 12 | 
more. Write today for large 65 page illustrated 
catalogue of Pins. Rings, Charms, Keys and Medals ‘ 
THE ROBBINS CO. Factory No.4, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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WHAT TO DO IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES ike 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 0 

Instructor in Primary and Teacher Training ents, y 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N-Y. _ 
lz 
‘ Ane 
EACH month, through the columns of THE INSTRUCTOR, Mrs. Stevens ; Po 
will bring te your schoolroom her broad experience and her wide know]- q lead 
edge of the social studies. Many teachers 'S, familiar with her book, ER sent 
“The Activities Curriculum in the Primary Grades.” All questions P ) fia 


for this department should be addréssed to 
STRUCTOR, Editorial Department. y 


THE IN 


Mrs. wg Ko in care of 
N.Y. 





I am a sixth-grade teacher. Please 
give an outline for a unit of work. 

I hesitate to give any set out- 
line for a unit of work, since each 
unit should have a different out- 
line. There is danger that this 
new type of curriculum may be- 
come as rigid as the old one often 
was. Listed below are what seem 
to me the absolute minimum of 
factors necessary for carrying out 
a good class unit. 

1. Active pupil participation. 

2. Long consecutive periods of 
time in the program. 

3. Discussions of varied types. 

4. Independent study or re- 
search. (Even a first-grade pupil 
can study pictures.) 

§. Talking by the pupils—re- 
ports, opinions, making plans. 

6. Creative work. 

7. Constructive work. 

8. Connection with literature. 

9. An adequate culminating 
activity. 


° 


We have organized a Civics Ae- 
tivity Club in our eighth grade. 
Could you give any references for 
detailed material for a_ civics 
project? 

Ellsworth Collings, some years 
ago, wrote a book describing a 
four-year experiment in civics 
called An Experiment with a 
Project Curriculum (Macmillan). 
His techniques for arousing an in- 
terest in community problems 
will be of special value to you, 
and they are given in great detail. 


* 


What would be suitable social- 
studies units for a sixth grade? 
How do I start a social-studies 
unit? What do I do first? 

Your selection of a unit will de- 
pend in part on your course of 
study. Interesting units with suf- 
ficient content background for a 
sixth grade are: 

How Man Has Made Records 

Exploration and Discovery 

Colonial Life 

Pan-Americanism 

How Electricity and Science 
Have Changed Our Ways of Liv- 
ing 

A good and simple way to start 
is to raise with your pupils ques- 
tions which they want answered 
in connection with the subject se- 
lected. Activity will at once fol- 
low as discussions are held relative 
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to where and how these questig 
may be answered. The question 
should be listed, and checked , 
as answers are found. 

Individual notebooks should | 
a feature of any sixth-grade uni 
They may contain the question 
to be answered, bits of inform 
tion, copied poems, and po 

In working with older child 
there is sometimes a tendency iff 
overemphasize the use of book 
Constructive work, creative « 
pression, and trips are no mo 
to be neglected here than in earle 
grades. 













* 





We are in the process of t 





















to incorporate some of the newe iyi 
practices in education, and som@j t°"" 
of my teachers feel they board | 
help in understanding the recenfh ‘amed: 


methods. Will you kindly 
gest a few books which prese 
excellent material for teachers i 
social studies? 

Simple background matefiali 
given in John Dewey’s Sel 
and Society (University of Gi 
cago Press). The new book by 
William H. Kilpatrick, Remakii 
the Curriculum (Newson), is 
excellent for general orientati0 
A group of books containing ba 
background and method matenii 
are the following: 

The Social Studies in the 
mary Grades, by Grace E. Stof 
(Lyons & Carnahan). Very vah 
able through the fourth grade. | 

Covvieake um Making in an E 
mentary School (Ginn). Writt 
by a group of teachers, grades 
to VI. aman 

Schools for a Growing Demo 
racy, by James S.  Tippet 
(Ginn). Describes the remakitf 
of the school system in P: 
District, Greenville, South 
lina. 

Activities in the Public Schoo 
by Margaret Gustin and M. 
Hayes (University of North 
olina Press). Covers the first 
grades. 

Teachers’ Guide to Child Def», 
velopment for Kindergarten ams 
Primary Grades and Teach 
Guide to Child Development SWAN 
the Intermediate Grades (S@@BANn* 
Department of Education, Sac 
mento, California). Very full a 
complete manuals prepared by ® ARI DAL 
California Curriculum Comms samp 
sion. 
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TEACHERS 2:in-1 PENCIL 


F Same Pencil Writes 2 Colors! 










Ideal for writ- 
ing—correcting 
papers, drawing, 
making grap 3! 
Asew- type double- 


i pointed AUTOPOINT, 
s with one cartridge black 
\- i jeads and one of red and blueleads, and two erasers, 
cy = | gent for only $1! Nore: AUTOPOINT is only satisfac- 


tory mechanical pencil for Hektograph leads. Send 
$1 and coupon today; or, ask at any dealer's, 

, . AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Autopoint rv. m-s, s20% ro 
= | ter Ave., Chicago, ti. 
| D tendese $1. Send postpaid al Teacher's ] 

AUTOPOINT set advertised. Unless fully 

satisfied I may return set for full refund. | 


$ | 


a 
. iF | Address | 
; aa ee State 














YOUR SCIENCE 
QUESTION BOX 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 


° 


BECAUSE | of the copie & amend 
tin in the 

=e of = United States, many 

teachers face the problem of giving 

instruction in a field in which they 

are not familiar. This column is de- 

signed to —— q di 











, and you ‘are in- 
vited to send your questions to Mr. 
Blough, care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial ones Dansville,N.Y. 







































“Your Teaching Experience 


Superintendents, Principals and Teachers with 5 
years’ experience can earn $50 to $100 or more 
vekly during vacation on our GUARANTEED 
INCOME PLAN, introducing to schools and 
hers new UNIT PLAN material edited by 
. J. R. McGaughy of TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


dency LUMBIA U., and approved by State Depart- 
ts of Education. Exclusive rights in home 
f unity or elsewhere. No investment. Car 


necessary. Write fully ~~ age, experience, 


which you can work. 


O. L. SHUMAN CO., Dept. A 
203 N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


3! 








Primary Teacher 


A great big package of Art Work for each day in 


Le e l. Clever, ready-made Garden, Rain, Spring 
nd : er, Vegetable, Bird and many other April pic- 
tures and posters made of colored paper with card- 
board patterns attached. Let us completely solve 


your art problem. Send $1.00 bill with your order 


immediately. 
PRIMARY ART COMPANY 
Box 162, Se. Chicago, Ill. [WF 
On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
copies, application size 2'4x3% guar- 
anteed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service, 


4 MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
» Box 867-I La Crosse, Wis. 
SALE! The World's 


4 MUSIC LOVERS: finest recorded music, 


50c and Tic per record. Regular price 
$1.50 and $2.00. The symphonies, Cham- 
ber Music and Operas, of BACH, WAG- 
NER, BEETHOVEN, SCHUBE Bt, 
BRAHMS, etc. Mail Orders sent any- 
where. Complete Catalog “11” on re- 
quest. Also Victor and Columbia records. 
MUSIC SERVICE 
111 E. 14th St., New York City 



























wee? High School Course 

W rite AECL Many Finish in 2 Years 
» moldy ee your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi- 

grades fl Sear iteomceg riot fa anes shea 







ab} 
5 Ay ed, Free Balietin my request, 
School, Dpt. 423 Drexel at 58th, Chicage 























le Rees Professional Enlargements, 8 





yrth ever Fade Prints 2Sc coin. 
first RY PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wis. 
—Wanted to Represent THE 
eachers rw Naw ad WHY LIBRARY 
bild . Terms as low as $1.00 monthly—Average 
rten orders daily; pays $3300 per year. Travel or Local. 


L. J. BULLARD CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ANTED: NEW WRITERS! 
Earn while learning! Write for magazines, books, 
"ewspapers, ete.! FREE literature! No — 





U. S. SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 4-D, 20 West GOtb St, WY. C. 





DAK Finer Finishing. Rol Rolls develope ed and printed 
with one COLO) 

eclensemente, “All 
Nationally known, MoEN-ToNe dupester onan. 


PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Where can I get silkworm eggs? 
How can I raise the silkworm 
larvae? 

Live silkworm eggs may be ob- 
tained from the General Biologi- 
cal Supply House, 761-763 East 
69th Place, Chicago, _ Illinois. 
They may be purchased any time 
during the late winter and spring. 
Instructions for raising the silk- 
worms are sent with each ship- 
ment. The cost, per lot of twelve 
to twenty-five eggs, is twenty- 
five cents; per hundred eggs, 
ninety cents. 

This company provides, free of 
charge, a Turtox Service Leaflet, 
No. 18, called “Rearing the Silk- 
worm Moth.” The leaflet con- 
tains much valuable information 
regarding the habits, life history, 
and care of the silkworm moth. 


Sd 


Every spring some children in 
my room bring frog's eggs to 
school. How can I care for them 
so that we can watch the tadpoles 
develop? 

Frog’s eggs should be placed in 
water as soon as they are taken 
from the pond. 

Often the eggs of frogs do not 
develop because too many are 
kept together in one small con- 
tainer. About seventy eggs may 
be kept in a gallon glass jar that is 
two thirds full of water. Disturb 
the eggs as little as possible, and 
if they do not hatch for several 
days, add fresh water to them. 

As soon as the tadpoles have 
hatched, transfer them to a bal- 
anced aquarium, or to a container 
in which you have placed some 
water plants on which the young 
tadpoles can feed. If you use 
your regular schoolroom aquari- 
um, the fish will need to be re- 
moved before you put in the 
tadpoles, because fish eat young 
tadpoles. 

The following questions may 
stimulate observation by the pu- 
pils. 

1. How does an egg change as 
it becomes a tadpole? 

2. When did you first see a 
young tadpole move? 

3. Try to find the little fringes 
on the sides of the tadpole’s head. 
Do you know what they are? 
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%& WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 





MANY 1937 APPOINTMENTS 


$1140 TO $2100 FIRST YEAR 
BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS 
DEPENDABLE CIVIL SERVICE JOBS 


Most Government examinations include Mental Tests. Try yourself. Answer the following 
problems and mail at once. Our examiners will correct your work, rate, and return it. The 
result should tell you the possibility of a high rating on the U. S. Government Examination. 


MENTAL TEST 


(1) The Postmaster General is given office by: (1) Congress. (2) The Civil Service Com- 
mission. (3) The President with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Give number of correct answer 











(2) A train makes 3-5 of its trip in 54 minutes. In how many minutes will it make the en- 
tire trip? 
Answer 
(8) MAILBAG is to LOCK as LETTER is to (1) Stamp. (2) Seal. (3) Cancellation. 


Number of Answer 


A letter is given special protection if mailed (1) Special Delivery. 
(3) Air Mail. 


(4) (2) Registered. 


Answer 


(5) A clandestine meeting is one that is (1) Secret. (2) Accidental. (3) Romantic 


Answer 


(6) If it takes 15 clerks 30 minutes to sort a certain mail, how many clerks will be needed 
to sort the same mail in 25 minutes? 

Answer 
Wheeling, W. Va., is (1) North. (2) South. (3) East. (4) 


West, from Trenton, N. J. 


Answer 


When several work 
(3) Most people 


(8) The saying “Many hands make light work” means most nearly (1) 
together the task is easier. (2) There are often too many on a job. 
prefer easy jobs. 

Answer 


Franklin Institute, Dept. B232, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


I send you my work on Mental Test No. 1. Kindly have your examiners correct thia work 
and return to me with my rating at no cost to me. Kindly send full information regarding 
Government Jobs. Send list of Jobs and tell me how to get one. 


Name 


Address 











Good news for all young readers 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARY 


A collection of fiction for older boys and girls, all 





books which have proved over many years to be 





favorites with young people--now available at a 
new low price of ONE DOLLAR. 
books in modern settings, foreign scenes as well as those laid in our 
a wide variety of books, all by famous authors and 


Historical fiction, 


own country 
artists, making a fine library of novels for young people. 


Formerly priced at $1.75 and $2.00 
NEW EDITION $1.00 each (ready May, 1937) 


TITLES 


MEHITABLE by Katharine Adams 
THE SHAWL WITH THE SILVER BELLS by Helen Coale Crew 
THE GAUNTLET OF DUNMORE by Hawthorne Daniel 
SOLDIER RIGDALE by Beulah Marie Dix 
SPANIARDS’ MARK by Allan Dwight 
HITTY by Rachel Field 
THE PAINTED ARROW by Frances Gaither 
THE HERE-TO-YONDER GIRL by Esther G. Hall 
AS THE CROW FLIES by Cornelia Meigs 
COWBOY HUGH by Walter H. Nichols 
THE COUSIN FROM CLARE by Rose Sackett 
JACQUELINE OF THE CARRIER PIGEONS by Augusta H. Seaman 
THE TIGER WHO WALKS ALONE by Constance L. Skinner 
HARBOR PIRATES by Clarence Stratton 
TOD OF THE FENS by Elinor Whitney 
Send for illustrated booklet and complete juvenile catalog 
of over 600 titles 


60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

















PRIMARY GRADE 
TEACHERS! SEND 
FOR THIS FREE 





YOUR READING PROBLEMS 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 


* 


WE invite you to send yo tions on reading to Mr. Townsend, 
in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depertiment, Denoetiie: 
N Please describe your situation in detail. Mr. Townsend will re- 
ply in the columns of this department. 








MATERIAL! 





PICTURE-STORY CARDS FOR COLORING 
fascinate youngsters. They take great 
pride in adding to their collections from the 
supply at home (the cards are distributed 
regularly three to a Shredded Wheat pack- 
age), and in binding their hand-colored 
Picture-Stories in book form. Interesting new 


eards are added tothe series fromtimetotime. 





“DRAWING AND COLORING—A MEANS 
OF EXPRESSION FOR CHILDREN” is the 
creative viewpoint of a practicing artist on 
developing children’s personalities through 
art expression. This original and thoroughly 
practical booklet should be read by every 
grade teacher. Send for yours right away. 


Also ask for the illustrated food chart—“T he 
Story of Wheat”. Fascinating, instructive. 
Size 18%,” x 28%”. 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT 
BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 


' 

r SEND THIS COUPON! : 
} TO: Shredded Wheat, i 
4 Dept. Al, Niagara Falls, New York. . 
} Gentlemen! Please send me copies of the booklet and 1 
; Pileture-Story cards. I have . pupils in my : 
* class. If you also want free Food Chart, “The Stery of ; 
| Wheat", check here (). ' 
, Name.. en — ' 
' 

° ' 
: ‘ 
: ' 
2 ' 
: ' 
: ' 
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City a eueyne : 
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ke eRe ee eee eee ee eeeee seen ==nee=: 








Is there any justification for hav- 
ing a reading circle with the chil- 
dren reading aloud in turn? 

The writer does not believe 
that this type of activity is worth 
while. Circle reading is valuable 
as a means of providing special 
drill for the poor readers, but the 
reading should be for a specific 
purpose and generally silent. 

If the teacher wants to check 
achievement, or to help some par- 
ticular child, she should have him 
read to her privately. All normal 
readers should have the opportu- 
nity of reading to the whole 
group in an audience situation at 
least once a month. 


« 


When children cannot under- 
stand the material in their geog- 
raphy, is it all right to have the 
better readers read orally so that 
the others may get the informa- 
tion they need? 

If the administrative officers 
require the teacher to use materi- 
al which the children cannot read, 
it would be desirable for her to 
read it to them. 

The poor readers are bound to 
get an inferiority complex if the 
other children have to read to 
them. The teacher should re- 
member that her first responsibil- 
ity in this period is to help the 
children in i field of social stud- 
ies, not to teach reading. 


* 


dre there any children who are 
not able to develop independence 
in word recognition? Can they 
be taught to read? 

Yes, there are a few children 
who cannot learn to recognize 
words by the usual visual method. 
Dr. Grace M. Fernald, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los An- 
geles, has developed a method of 
teaching these children which 
seems to be very successful. (See 
Teachers’ Guide to Child Devel- 
opment, page 610. California 
State Department of Education.) 
Her suggested procedure follows: 


TRACING 


1. Teacher writes word for 
which child asks, on blackboard 
or on large piece of paper. 

2. Child pronounces word and 
traces it with first and second fin- 
gers. 

3. Word is erased or covered. 

4. Child tries to Write word on 


blackboard or paper without copy. 


§. Repeat the above steps un- 
til word is written correctly. Do 
not call attention to errors. 


WRITING FROM ScRIPT 


1. Teacher writes word as be- 
fore, pronouncing it and under- 
lining each sound unit. Do not 
divide the word. 

2. Child pronounces the word 
slowly, looking at each sound unit. 

3. Child tries to write word, 
without tracing or copy. 

4. Repeat the above process 
until successful. 


WRITING FROM PRINT 


1. Teacher pronounces print- 
ed word for the child. 

2. Child pronounces it while 
looking at the word. 

3. Child tries to write word 
without copy before him. 

4. Teacher writes word for the 
child if he cannot write script. 

§. Child writes again; then 
identifies the word in print. 


RECOGNIZING Worps 
WITHOUT WRITING THEM 


Child works out new words 
in print on basis of familiar ele- 
ments learned through former 
writing. 


FoRMAL READING WorK 


After the words in a paragraph 
or story have been studied as de- 
scribed above, and are familiar to 
the child, he is allowed to read 
without interruption. This is a 
part of every day’s lesson. 


7 
What is the best kind of seatwork 


to use? 

In some places, certain classes 
in Bronxville, for example, the 
children learn to read without 
any formal drill. The children 
learn new words as they appear in 
their experience stories. 

However, in most schools, the 
primary teacher will find that for 
about 50 per cent of the children 
she will need to provide for some 
repetition of the new words which 
occur in the reading charts. 

The seatwork which is used 
should be made by the teacher 
from day to day and should con- 
tain the new words which the 
children are meeting. Commer- 
cial seatwork should be indexed 
according to the words stressed 
and used when drill for a par- 
ticular word is needed. 
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SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


















uly 6th fh 
BURLINGTON foamed 
August 13thi £ : 
Graduate and yp. 
dergraduate cours | 
in Liberal Ar Uni 
Education, Busines} Sumr 
Administration ani} Twitior 
Engineering _ 
Courses for ¢ee— bedi 
mentary and high a o 
school teacher _ 
GLI Special work if 
Dramatic Art and 
CHAM PLAIN Nursing Education, 
Excellent muisicd 
and dramatic entertainments. Delight. 
ful climate. Mountain and Lake «x. 
cursions under University direction. J A spe 
Enrollment limited. tion w 
Write for Ulustrated Catalog 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
Burlington Vermont 
SAINT Louts UNIVERSITY IU L' 
aes alt 
—_—— 
20th 
Session 








SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Faculty of Superior Teachers 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Twenty-Five Departments 


For Summer Bulletin, Address 
DIRECTOR oF THE SUMMER SESSION 


Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
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Bulletin Now Available For 


SUMMER SESSION 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The growin popularity of the Summer mate 
Session of ashington University is due to 
the broad selection of graduate, undergrad- Firs’ 


uate and professional courses, carefully se- 
lected faculty, dormitory facilities, on an 
attractive campus, and the advantages of 
contact with a large city. 


Classes from June 21 to July 30 


For bulletin, Address Isidor Loeb, Director of 
Summer Session, Room 202, Duncker Mall. 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


NIVERSIN| 


SUMMER SCHOO! 


Ist Term: June 14-July 16 
2nd Term: July 19-Aug: 2 
Graduate and undergradw 
ate courses in all Univer 
sity subjects. 
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WHAT waEn  _DODSON-MUMFORD PICTURES 


AND HOW TO DRAW FOR VISUAL STUDY 


Industrials - Birds - Animals 
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my girle and boys in three beautiful pictures, -- selecting them from 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


“COURSE IN PICTURE STUDY” and myself learning how from the 
Descriptive Leafleta in this “Course.” 

The cost is trifling : TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more pictures, Post- 
paid, Size, 64% x8. 2,250 subjects. ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. 
Size, % x 3%. i, 000 subjecta. 

Miniature Colored Pictures. ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. Post- 
paid, 268 subjects, Most of them approximately 34 x 44. 

In Language, Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study, 
use the Perry Pictures. 
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lorado Rockies 


Yes, this is true. Often, how- 
ever, the children enjoy drawing 
things and people which they are 
studying, ¢.g., Japanese scenes and 
people in grade three. A new, 
difficult problem, which is also an 
intellectual problem, provides a 
new stimulus. Drawing cherry | 
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OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the ing Egypt, ee d Giriwith cat THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Maiden, Mass. 
Rockies, offers you unsutpassed oppor- pyramid. They could try to shade Hescker AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
tunities for combining summer study with the pyramid violet on the shad- 





rectéation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 3 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain light. 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
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PRIMARY TRAINING 
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oe peste : he  eauiied oh | Is art work which has to be very June 21—SUMMER SESSION-—July 30 

perp rene yee carefully supervised educational ? Also 2 special 2-week Conferences in Recent Trends in Childhood Education. 
maté and stimulating atmosphere. ¥ : June 21 to July 2 and July § to 16 
Firs: The answer would certainly be: Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT. 

t Term, June 21 to July 23 not as educational as simpler | | SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS — CURRICULUM — ART — 


Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 (| problems. Children learn more by || GARTEN METHODS PLAYGROUND NURSERY SCHOOL and ACADEMIC SUBJECTS. 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, doing a series of problems each a Demonstration Classes with Children illustrating New Procedures. Obser- 
Law, Education, Home Fconomies, Busi- ° ° - vation and Practice Teaching Facilities. To secure Advanced Standing 
feds, J li Art ; 1d M % Ff ld little more difficult than the pre- Estimates for Degree address Registrar. Write for Summer Bulletin. 
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Courses for teachets, supervisors and 


@dministrators. Special opportunities for result. Such an aim is out of Fine Art . Industrial Art . Courses for Teachers . Advertising 
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the EYES of vour PUPILS 


with indistinct Hectograph Copies 


Teachers who use hectograph pencils 
by Staedtler, are not bothered by in- 
ability to make enough clear copies so 
that each pupil may have one that is 
legible in every respect. They have 
made the pleasing discovery that 
“Prosperity” Hectograph Pencils— 
available in Red, Blue, Green, Lilac, 
Purple, Brown, Orange, Yellow and 
Black—make 50 to 60 clean and vivid 
copies. 


Staedtler has also created an extra 
heavy bleck lead pencil, known as 
Staedtler’s No. 6120 Extra Black, for 
use where the most intense black is 
needed. Endorsed by National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 
you will find No. 6120 the most satis- 
factory intense black pencil you have 
ever used. 


So you may test these pencils to your 
own satisfaction, Staedtler is offering 
a money saving assortment consisting 
of 9 “Prosperity” Hectograph Pencils 
(all six colors) and 3 No. 6120 Extra 
Black Pencils for only-$1.00. Mail the 
coupon today and take advantage of 
this liberal offer. 


eee eee eae ee 
4. &. STAZDTLER, inc., 53-55 Worth St., New York, N.Y. 


a Sentenes Knclosed find $1.00. Please send postpaid my as 
oe * Prom ae! Hectograph (all six colors) and 8 
No. wit) Batre Black pote 
| Name : — 2 | 
Street 
| EE Btate | 
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SPECIAL 
LOW Price on 


New FEATH ERWEIGHT Model 


Here ‘s the greatest bargain in Portables. Think of it a 
beautiful Brand New, modern, streamline FEATHER- 
WEIGHT portable for only 10c aday. Positively the finest, 
latest, smallest, most compiete portable made. Weighs leas 
than 6 'ibe,—yet has standard 4-row keyboard and every essential 
feature. Fully Goaranteed. 1987 Model—a bargain. 


SEND NO MONEY -10- Day Trial 
wit! cenvines you here ts a mechanical marvel and 
the greatest bargain of all, The very portable you 
have aw | all the while and at the low price too, 
Coupon brings 10- sd Free Trial curing special 
Low enevacatery F rice offer. Send at one 


MINTER NATION AL. TY 


I Mense send I he literature Bien, Ghleaee Bagwalpe | in ! 


| Brand New Portable Typewriters. Also Special i0c a day Eaay 
Payment Pian ofer | 


| Newme. EE l 
! Adéres...__— a 1 








Town—____ State 
o_—“—<©o<===-e seaoeoe-ee 


SUMMER COURSES IN 
HANDWRITING 


(Cursive and Manuscript) 

Methods in Primary, Intermediate and Advanced 
Handwriting 

Methods in Manuscript Writing for Primary 
Grades 

The Technique of Supervision 

Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching 

Handwriting Measurement 

Devices, Motivation and Correlation 


THREE SCHOOLS 
NEW YORK-—-July 6-August 6 


CHICAGOJune 21-July 23 
SAN FRANCISCO —June 21-July 23 


For Prospectus end Full information Address : 








The A. N PALER COMPANY, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Phelan Bidg., San Francisco, Calif, 
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THE INSTRUCTOR Broadcasts over WIXAL 





B SINCE Tue Instructor has 
begun its series of broad- 
casts over the world-wide short- 
wave station, W1XAL, questions 
have come to us concerning the 
difference between long and short 
waves. So we are here quoting 
Mr. Lemmon in an explanation. 

“Short waves in radio are trans- 
mitted directly into the upper 
atmosphere, where that phenome- 
non known to scientists as the 
Kennelly Heaviside layer of ion- 
ized gas produced by the sun acts 
as a radio mirror to reflect the 
short waves back to earth. 

“The ordinary long waves of 
radio travel along the earth’s sur- 
face and are rapidly dissipated by 
rocks and steel structures. 

“Short waves are transmitted 
along the surface of the earth for 
a short distance before they are 
shot into the upper atmosphere. 
It is this that enables Boston to 
hear the programs over W1XAL. 
Then there is a gap known as ‘the 
skip distance area,’ which reaches 
to about one hundred miles from 
the transmitting station. The 
short waves, which are then re- 
flected back to the earth, go in all 
directions around the world and 
can be received everywhere.” 

No advertising and no propa- 
ganda are presented by World 
Wide Broadcasting Foundation, a 
non-profit organization devoted 
to broadcasting programs of a 
cultural and educational nature. 
Walter S. Lemmon, its founder 
and president, is a philanthropist 
whose interests and activities have 
long been centered in the field of 
radio. As a boy, he tinkered with 
wireless; he went to Columbia to 
become an electrical engineer; and 
then received a research fellowship 
to study with Pupin. The World 
War found him training radio 
operators for the Navy. He de- 
veloped a high-powered radio 
telephone and installed one for 
Woodrow Wilson on the “George 
Washington” so that the President 
could keep in touch with Amer- 
ica and Europe on his trip to 
the Versailles Peace Conference. 
Mr. Lemmon, who was assigned as 
Wilson’s radio officer, says that his 
dream of radio as an instrument 
of international understanding 
arose from conversations with 
Woodrow Wilson at that time. 

Mr. Lemmon invented the first 
single dial tuning control, so that 
we now have only one knob on 
our radio sets instead of the three 
which we formerly had. He was 
the chief inventor of the radio 
typewriter which Admiral Byrd 
used to send an historic message 
from the Antarctic. He invented 





Walter S. I f d nd ident 
of World Wide wan ey a Fouatuiion, is 
shown witha the trans- 
mitter at Short-Wave = W1XAL. 








automatic coding and decoding 
of messages, scrambling radio 
messages so that diplomatic se- 
crets could be safely transmitted. 

Out of the royalties received 
by Mr. Lemmon for these and 
other inventions he financed his 
experiments in short-wave broad- 
casting. In 1929, Mr. Lemmon 
established his short-wave educa- 
tional station in Boston. Six years 
of intensive research and techni- 
cal improvement in the science of 
radio were required before the 
time was ripe for sending out pro- 
grams to a world audience. 

One of the most interesting an- 
nouncements to come recently 
from World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation was that Harvard 
College lectures would be broad- 
cast every Wednesday afternoon. 
A microphone in the lecture room 
is wired to the broadcasting sta- 
tion and will be turned on when 
the lecture begins. The first 
course to be broadcast is one on 
“Great Authors” which consists 
of once-a-week lectures for stu- 
dents in literature at Harvard. It 
can be heard on Wednesday after- 
noon at 4:30 over 11.79 mega- 
cycles, Later series are planned 
in the sciences, in economics, phi- 
losophy, history, and music. Chap- 
el services and musical programs 
are also to be broadcast. 

THE INsTRUCTOR is very happy 
to participate in the program of a 
radio station which has such a re- 
markable record of achievement 
in the educational field. A series 
of five monthly broadcasts has 
been arranged, which began on 
Sunday, February 14. On the 
second Sunday of each month, 
March 14, April 11, May 9, and 
June 13, at 7 p.M., you can hear 
THe Instructor’s _ broadcast 
over short-wave station W1XAL, 
by tuning in on 6.04 megacycles. 
These programs will be based on 
the Forum Discussion Page of 
THE INsTRUCTOR. 
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Crayola make this booklet especially oluiiine 












THIS PRACTICAL HELP 
IN SCHOOL PROJECTS 


is an attractive booklet every 


teacher can have F R FE F 


“Crayola Handcrafts” tells things to do 
how to do them .. . suggestions for both 
The wide use and popularity y 


not only for art projects, but for project wor 
in many different classes. It is definite in & 
tail, but so planned as to present incentive fq 
individual work. 


Send your request with name and address o 
a postcard and booklet will be sent immediately, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, 
Dept. 6D 


41 East 42nd St. New York 





We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 


Catalogue Freel occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


To share in big sales profits. Sell the 
NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE 


No experience necessary, We train you F REE. Full 

or part time work. More Bibles sold than any other | 

book. Make this quick selling Bible bring Y ol t 4 | 

its. National advertising and FREE BIBLE ST DY | 

COURSE to each customer makes it easy to sell. 

Get the Facts. Free booklet tells all. Write today. 
Give age, experience, church. 


JNO. A. DICKSON PUBLISHING CO. 
815 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 








ROYAL PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER 


H CONTROL 





ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
See Your Local Royal Portable Dealer 
a 
ew 











PUNCTUALITY AWARD PINS | 
shee made like this for Spelling. . 
t, Scholarship | 

Pisin match pen Safety Catch ae. | 


Lots of 1 per cent less. 
CLASS S$ RINGS ‘AND PINS 
Cc. A. winsuie z co., Peat Capito! Bids. 
159 N. State St., Chicago, Hl. 
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HE MERRY LAMB 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


“Little Lamb, come here and say 
What you’re doing all the day?” 


“Long enough before you wake 
Breakfast I am glad to take, 
In the meadow eating up 
Daisy, cowslip, buttercup. 
Then about the fields I play, 
Frisk and scamper all the day: 
When I’m thirsty I can drink 
Water at the river’s brink: 
When at night I go to sleep, 
By my mother I must keep: 

I am safe enough from cold 
At her side within the fold.” 


Our Illustrated Unit of Work 
deals with wild flowers this month. 
You will find it on pages 39-48. 
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FORUM DISCUSSION PAGE 


TOPIC FOR THIS MONTH: 


What Record of Progress Shall 
the School Send to the Home? 


In Rural Schools 


Discussed by ROSE M. MacDONALD 


Supervisor of Rural Sc! Clarke County, V! ia, 
- ond Uieaben State d of Edoncion — 


@ IF THE educational program is to be 

built around the life of the child, then 
it is the right of the parent to know how 
the child is living that life. Fundamen- 
tally it makes little difference whether the 
report is being made in an urban or a ru- 
ral community. 

The Tentative Course of Study for 
Virginia Elementary Schools sets up four 
outcomes in which the progress of a child 
should be measured, namely: Knowledge, 
Underst -ndings, Attitudes, and Apprecia- 
tions. Can progress in all of these be real- 
ized and evaluated? Granted that it may, 
what record of success or of failure should 
be sent to the parent, and how may it be 
expressed so that the parent may under- 
stand and appreciate this record? 

One parent said, “I wish to know every- 
thing about my child, not only his stand- 
ing in his classes, but also how he behaves 
when playing with other children, and 
how he co-operates with his teacher and 
with the pupils.” 

What this parent is really asking to 
know is whether her child is a good school 
citizen. Just as a citizen of a community 
may obey all the laws and regulations of 
the community, and still fail to be a good 
citizen, so a child may be satisfactory in 
both lessons and conduct, and still fail to 
be a good school citizen. How should this 
lack be conveyed to the parent? The rec- 
ord which goes from teacher to parent 
must be a tool to help the parent know the 
child. Because of economic conditions in 
the homes of many of the pupils in rural 
schools, parents have little opportunity 
really to know their children. The school 
record sent to the parent must, therefore, 

(Continued on page 66) 


From the Village Viewpoint 


Discussed by FRANCES WAHL 


Principal of Training School, East Carolina 
Teachers College, mville, North Carolina 


@ SEVERAL years ago when a report 

covering more than scholarship was 
sent to the parents, this remark was made 
by one of them, “I would rather know 
these facts about my child than see all of 
the other grades.” This report gave esti- 
mates concerning the child’s judgment, 
work habits, initiative, originality, ability 
to work with others, and attitude toward 
responsibility. 

From that feeble beginning our faculty 
has worked on the report forms, both the 
ones going to the parents and the perma- 
nent records kept in the office at school. 
We do not feel that we have the ideal 
form; but we have something that keeps 
the parents informed of the child’s growth 
and abilities, covers all phases of school 
life, and enables a new teacher to under- 
stand the child better and to plan her 
work in the light of child needs. 

Each time we changed the form we 
called a meeting of the parents to talk 
with them about what we had done. Of 
course there were adverse criticisms; but, 
on the whole, we found the parents will- 
ing to try the new forms. Even today 
there are a few parents who prefer seeing 
on cards a 1 or 2 or 3, that is meaningless 
in giving information that might be help- 
ful to all. This may be because they wish 
to make comparisons with the neighbor 
children, or because they are thinking in 
terms of their former experiences. 

We often found that children were be- 
ing paid to make. certain grades and were 
punished if the grades were not the high- 
est. Often a child was doing the very best 
that he could, but because he was physi- 
cally handicapped he could not make the 

(Continued on page 66) 


In Larger Communities 


Discussed by LUCY SCOTT 
of Practice, 


Director 
Maryland State Teachers 


@ DURING the past decade the grow- 

ing dissatisfaction with the traditional 
report card has been accompanied by ex- 
perimentation to develop a better means 
of reporting pupil progress. Some private 
schools and experimental centers of col- 
leges and universities have discontinued 
the practice of sending home a uniform, 
printed report; in the place of this formal 
kind of reporting they have substituted 
personal parent interviews and letters 
based upon the varying needs of indi- 
vidual pupils. 

In planning progress reports, one of the 
important factors that must be considered 
is the amount of clerical work and the 
amount of the teacher’s time required for 
assembling the data and for interpreting 
them. Desirable as it may be, it is impos- 
sible for a teacher of forty-five or fifty 
children to arrange for a personal inter- 
view or to write an individual letter to 
every parent during each division of the 
school year. 

At the present time it is obvious, then, 
that teachers in many public schools will 
have to rely upon marking a check list 
and writing comments on a printed form 
to report progress to patrons and to secure 
their co-operation in directing the educa- 
tional growth of their children. These 
forms should be so devised as to require 4 
minimum of writing by the teacher, to 
provide for easy transfer of data to per- 
manent records, to interest children in 
their own growth, to give parents a com- 
prehensive picture of their children’s 
growth, and finally to facilitate the trans- 
fer of pupils from one school to another 
within the city 

(Continued on page 66) 


Towson, Maryland 


This page deals with some of the major educational problems that confront you. Read what these experienced teachers say. 
and discuss their viewpoints with other teachers and with your school patrons, either individually or in group meetings. 


Send us topics in which you are especially interested. Address: 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y: 
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Above Are Shown Our Frieze of Horses, and Some of the Pages from Our “Book about Horses” 


A Study of Horses 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


GEORGIANA L. HARRINGTON 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Mead Street School, Watertown, New York 


B EARLY in the year our fifth grade 

began to consider the problem of a 
subject for special study. Like most chil- 
dren, they manifested a fondness for read- 
ing and hearing about animals. Soon we 
decided that the subject “Horses” would 
be both interesting and profitable. Here 
was a topic about which we knew just 
enough to want to learn more. 

Early in the development of the unit, 
through the aid of the supervisor of grades 
and our principal, we made and posted a 
radiation chart of the unit. The name of 
the center of interest, “Horses,” was writ- 
ten in the “bull’s-eye” of the chart. The 
next circle included the types of horses we 
planned to study rather intensively. Out- 
side of this were listed the school subjects 
which our study would involve. The 
fourth and outside ring indicated the 
community contacts which we hoped to 
make through excursions, through letters, 
and through the individuals invited to 
come into our classroom to help us with 
our study of the subject. 

Our first step was to send a committee 
to the other rooms of our school to ask for 
help. As a result many books and pictures 
were brought to us as the work progressed. 
In fact, contributions continued to come 
in up to the last minute and even after 
the culmination of the unit. The co- 
operation of other groups added much to 
the spirit of the work. 


E ONE of our boys went to the public 
library and brought back a number 
of books about horses. Among the books 
were Black Beauty; Pepito, the Colt; 
Pancho and His Burro; and Spunky. 

We decided to keep an account of what 
Wwe did in a diary. This diary was made 
of sheets of bogus paper about 18” x 24”. 
For the cover, a boy drew a picture of 
a horse, and two girls cut the letters, 

Diary of Our Study of Horses.” 
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For the purpose of correlation with 
English, we started our “Book about 
Horses.” On the cover was a drawing of 
a horse’s head, made by a boy in the class. 
This was a copy of the well-known pic- 
ture, “A Noble Charger.” Inside were 
placed the interesting facts that we 
learned and any writing that we did on 
the subject. When completed, the book 
contained the following: 

1. Stories we wrote. 

2. A list of the ways horses are used. 

3. A list of books, entitled “Stories 
about Horses.” 

4. An account of our trip to the Rid- 
ing Club. 

§. Suggestions on the care of horses. 

A list of key words which we learned 
in connection with our study was kept on 
a large chart. Among the words on the 
chart were: harness, stable, anvil, forge, 


rein, bridle, stall, currycomb, manger, 
halter, paces, tugs, gallop, riding crop, 
bit, spur. 

The use of the horse in myth and in 
history led to our planning a frieze en- 
titled, “Horses in History.” Through the 
guidance of our principal, who teaches 
art in our upper grades, these horses were 
cut out of white paper and mounted on a 
dark blue background. The name of each 
horse was placed under it in white letters. 
The following horses were selected: 

The wooden horse of Troy. 
Pegasus, the flying horse. 

The Arabian horse. 

Greek horse and chariot. 
Greek horse and rider. 

Roman horse and chariot. 

A knight in armor on horse. 
Indian pony and rider. 

George Washington and horse. 

10. Modern jumper and rider. 

A collection of copies of a few famous 
pictures of horses was put on display. 
These prints furnished good material for 
discussion in the field of.art. Among 
them were “A Noble Charger” and “The 
Horse Fair,” by Rosa Bonheur; “Pharaoh’s 
Horses,” by Herring; and “Shoeing the 
Bay Mare,” by Landseer. 


CON AMV hb YS Ne 


@ FROM our reading and observation 

we learned that there are many dif- 
ferent kinds of horses. Wishing to know 
where they all came from, we wrote to 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
for information, and received pamphlets 
which were very helpful. We then con- 
structed a chart showing a map which in- 
dicated the locality that was the original 
home of each breed. The most important 
breeds included the Hackney, the Shet- 
land pony, the Thoroughbred, the Perche- 
ron, and the Clydesdale. 

(Continued on page 71) 





Making a Stall and a Cardboard Horse Added to the Interest of the Work 
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Seatwork for “The Railroad Train” 


ETHEL Mac DERMAND 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Parma Center School No. 1, Hilton, New York 








ee 


Fill each blank with the correct word or words 
from the list below the sentence. 


l. runs a train. 
A captain, A motorman, An engineer 
2. A signal light means stop. 
red, yellow, green 
3. A signal light means caution. 
red, yellow, green 
4. A signal light means go. 


red, yellow, green 


_ 


. Trains take on passengers at 

railroad stations, houses, hotels 
6. Mail cars carry 

boys, mail, girls 
7. Freight trains go than passenger 
trains. 
faster, slower 
8. Baggage cars carry 


baggage, boys, girls 


Answer each statement with Yes or No. 


- 


1. Trains run on tracks. 

2. Trainmen do not need to have accurate 
watches. 

3. Passenger trains are made of steel. 

4. Passengers buy tickets at the railroad sta- 
tion. 

§. Freight trains carry more people than pas- 
senger trains do. 

6. Trains sail on the water. 

7. Engines say, ““Choo-choo!”’ 

8. Girls and boys ride on trains. 

9. Trains are not very comfortable to ride on. 


te 














Answer these questions. 


1. Betty and Mary and their father and moth- 
er went to Laketown on the train. They bought 
4 tickets at $4.08 each. How much did the tick- 
ets cost? 

2. They ate lunch on the train. Betty, Mary, 
and their mother each had a 75c lunch, and their 
father had a $1.00 lunch. How much did the 
father pay for the lunches? 

3. The trip is 204 miles by train. The girls’ 
father said it would be 238 miles if they went by 
automobile. How many miles less is the train 
ride than the automobile ride? 

4. They went 204 miles in 4 hours. What was 
the average speed of the train per hour? 

§. On the timetable Mary saw that one train 
went 198 miles in 6 hours, and another train 
went 324 miles in 8 hours. What is the differ- 
ence in their average speed per hour? 


Match these parts of sentences. 


The conductor is the sleeping car. 


The trackmen dining car. 

The Pullman care for the tracks. 
The tender collects the tickets. 
Meals are served in a baggage car. 

Iron is hauled in a holds the coal. 


Trunks are carried ina __ freight car. 








Guess these riddles. 


1. Lam something to read. 
On my pages are the names of many towns. 
Hours and minutes are marked on my pages. 
People look at me when they want to find 
out what time a train leaves. 
What am I? 
2. Lam made of iron. 
A fireman feeds me coal and water. 
I can run fast. 
An engineer tells me when to stop and 
when to go. 
I can pull heavy loads. 
Draw my picture. 
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The Railroad Train 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
ETHEL Mac DERMAND 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Parma Center School No.1, Hilton, New York 





Powerful Locomotives Haul Trains Swiftly and Safely across the Continent, through Tunnels and 
over Mountains, Crossing Rivers, Canyons, and Gorges, Wide Valleys, and Broad Prairies 


I, Apprpach. 

Interest in the railroad train was devel- 
oped in my first four grades during their 
free periods. Many of the children drew 
pictures of trains, brought different kinds 
of trains from home, and molded trains 
out of clay. 

Gradually there arose an interest in vis- 
iting different sections of our country and 
foreign lands. The children then suggest- 
ed that they make a train large enough for 
them to get into when they took imagi- 
nary trips. 

II. Generalizations. 

A, The railroad is one of the most im- 

portant features of American life, be- 

cause upon it has been built our entire 
structure of business, whereby we earn 
our living. 

B. The railroad is one of the greatest 

means of transportation the world has 

known. 

C. To the railroad traveler, mountains, 

deserts, and political boundaries, as 

transportation barriers, do not exist. 
Il. Knowledges. 

A. American railroads have been the 

safest form of public or private trans- 

portation for many years. 

B. They are the only means whereby 

large numbers of persons can be moved 

cheaply, quickly, and safely overland. 

C. American railroads, which have 

more than a third of the railroad tracks 

in the world, are just a little more than 
one hundred years old. 

D. A modern railroad owns, besides its 

roadways and rolling stock, numerous 


Seatwork based on this unit 
will be found on the opposite page. 
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passenger stations, freight houses, fuel 
and water stations, repair and con- 
struction shops, engine houses, eleva- 
tors for storing and loading grain, 
docks, tugs, ferries, and steamboats. 
E. Every mile of main-line track is 
protected by safety practices as perfect 
as human ingenuity has so far devised. 
F. Trains are watched over not only by 
their crews, but also by dispatchers, 
telegraphers, signalmen, trackmen, and 
others whom passengers rarely see. 

G. Each member of the train crew per- 
forms a particular duty while he is 
working on the train. 

H. Time is so important in the move- 
ment of trains that all trainmen are re- 
quired tocarry accurate watches, which 
must be inspected, 
and checked with 
standard clocks. 

[. Pullman cars, and 
some day coaches, 
provide travel com- 
fort by a process of 
cleaning and con- 
ditioning the air. 

J. Courteous atten- 
dants are on duty in 
coach, Pullman, and 
chair cars to serve 
passengers. 

K. Deeply uphol- 
stered seats, mat- 
tresses, soft pillows, 
and dimmed lights 
encourage a restful 
night’s sleep. 

L. In dining cars 
freshly cooked, de- 


Part of the Pleasure of a Railway Journey Is Eating in the Dining Car, 
with Excellent Service amid Attractive Surroundings 


licious meals are served to passengers in 
coaches and Pullman cars. 

M. Streamlined, air-conditioned trains 
give comfort, safety, smooth riding, 
conveniences, and high speed. 

N. All trains are cleaned and checked 
before they leave the station for a trip. 
O. The most profitable business of a 
railroad is hauling freight. 

P. Railroad fares have been drastically 
reduced to two cents a mile in coaches 
and three cents a mile in Pullman cars. 
Q. The modern locomotive often takes 
on water while in motion. 

R. The highest long-distance speeds in 
the United States are made by special 
trains between Chicago and New York. 
This run of approximately one thou- 
sand miles is made at an average speed 
of fifty-five miles an hour; portions of 
the run may be made at a speed exceed- 
ing seventy miles an hour. 

S. Heavy freight trains carrying non- 
perishable goods move at a rate of from 
eight to fourteen miles an hour. 

T. Although most trains are pulled by 
steam engines, several railroads have in- 
stalled electric locomotives. 

U. More than six billion dollars a year 
is spent in the United States for build- 
ing and operating railroads. 


IV. Activities. 


A. Discussion of different kinds of 
trains, railroad stations, signals, time- 
tables, tickets, train trips, etc. 
B. Decision to build a train in the 
classroom. 
C. Formation of groups and choice of 
leaders for each group for construction 
activities, 
D. Building the train (interior and ex- 
terior). 

1. Engine. 

2. Tender. 

3. Baggage car. 

4. Pullman car. 
E. Building ticket office. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Fusion of Art and Social Studies 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ELSA S. SAUNDERS 
Teacher of Sixth Grade and Low Seventh-Grade Art, Thousand Oaks School, Berkeley, California 


B® THROUGH art, it is possible for the 

teacher to create a sincere apprecia- 
tion of the social studies, as well as to 
enrich the teaching of art itself. The 
teacher who inspires her pupils with a 
love for history and geography, and the 
desire to delve further into these subjects, 
is making a real contribution. There is 
no better way than through correlation 
with art. 

At the beginning of the term, our 
sixth-grade classroom was decorated with 
some of the art work of former classes. 
One of the pieces displayed was a block- 
print wall hanging, which served as the 
inspiration for the new class. The pupils 
were very much interested in it and ex- 
pressed the desire to make one of their 
own. The teacher promised the pupils 
that they might make a wall hanging in 
the near future. 

After consideration of the art princi- 
ples involved, the pupils were asked to 
judge the block print, and expressed the 
view that it lacked a real center of in- 
terest. They were ambitious to make a 
more attractive hanging. Since in fur- 
ther discussion it came to light that many 
principles of design were not known to 
the group, it was suggested that the class 
study design, and, when all the pupils had 
acquired greater knowledge, a wall hang- 
ing could be made. All agreed, and a 
capable pupil suggested that they make a 
design about a country that they would be 
studying. This also met with approval. 

A few lessons were devoted to pictorial 
composition, illustrative of pupils’ inter- 
ests, in order to lead to a better under- 
standing of art principles. Since too many 
principles tend to confuse the child, the 
class was given the following simple in- 
struction: harmony is obtained through 
interrelation of line, tone, and color, keep- 
ing in mind dominance, rhythmic repeti- 
tion, and balance. 

The pupils learned that each art subject 
must have the art principles applied there- 
to. They became very adept in looking 
for dominant lines, seeing whether they 
were repeated and properly balanced; 
judging whether dark, medium, or light 
tones prevailed in a picture, and whether 
there were related movement and artistic 
balance; and so also with color. 

Then, with great earnestness, the class 
plunged into the study of design. First 
came a study of types of lines—straight, 
angular, and curved, and broad and nar- 
row. ese were combined in various 
ways to make simple borders. Then cer- 


20 


tain shapes were drawn, such as oblong or 
triangle, and to these were applied tones 
of dark, medium, and light, dividing the 
spaces in various ways. Later, border 
designs in color were made, applying a 
knowledge of line and space division. 

The next step was to learn how to 
make allover designs. Each pupil was 
given a small piece of string with which 
to experiment, in order to find some shape 
more unusual than the circle or oblong. 
When he was satisfied with his discovery, 
he was asked to make a pencil sketch of 
it, and then to arrange a design in tones of 
black, gray, and white. Later he made 
the same design in two different color 
schemes, such as monochromatic, analo- 
gous, or complementary. 

The class had now spent the art periods 
of three weeks on design and felt rather 


~ Cleanliness 


proficient. After complimenting the pu- 
pils, the teacher told them that they were 
now ready to start the wall hanging. 
Very fortunately, at this time the class 
was studying Persia, which, of course, was 
chosen as the theme. 

Since much information had to be 
gained about this country, class commit- 
tees were formed to bring in reports. 
Everyone took part in giving reports on 
phases of Persia’s history and geography, 
such as the beautiful designs in Persian 
rugs and shawls; the diversity of the 
country itself; its form of government; 
the lack of progress in methods of trans- 
portation; and its former splendor, fa- 
mous rulers, and the influence of ancient 
Egypt. The class wanted all the impor- 
tant facts that had been learned to be 
represented in some way on the design. 

A week later the art period was used 
for designing definite items which could 
be used for Persia. Each pupil was given 
a sheet of 9” x 12” paper, which he folded 
into four sections. On the blackboard 
were two lists of items. In each section 
of his paper, the pupil made an imagina- 
tive design of an item, two selected from 

(Continued on page 65) 


and Health 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA H. PAFF 


Teacher, Second Grade, Garvanza School, Los Angeles, California 


@ IN MY second-grade room I have a 

list of “Things to Do” on the black- 
board. Two of these items are “Check 
Your Cleanliness” and “Check Your 
Health.” At the back of the room are 
two charts, typed in large type, one con- 
taining cleanliness questions and the other 
health questions. Above the cleanliness 
chart is a mirror for the pupils to use. 
Each chart gives thé greatest number of 
points a child may count for each item, 
the sum being one hundred if perfect. 
The children enjoy these charts, and hurry 
with their other work so that they may 
check them. 

Whenever I notice that a particular 
habit needs stressing, I raise, the number 
of points for it. This saves a good deal 
of talking. The charts, showing the usu- 
al distribution of points, follow. 


ArE You a CLEAN CHILD? 
1. Look at your teeth. Did you 


brush them this morning? 10 
2. Look at your face. Is it a clean 

face? 10 
3. Look at your hands. Would 

they soil a book? 20 
4. Look at your hair. Would you 

say that it is combed neatly? 10 


§, Look at your fingernails. Are 


they clean? 10 
6, Are your clothes clean? 10 
7. Did you wash your ears and 

neck this morning? 10 
8. Did you have at least two baths 

last week? 20 


ArE You GAINING IN HEALTH? 


1. Did you sleep with your win- 


dows open last night? 10 
2. Did you brush your teeth twice 
yesterday? 10 
3. Did you drink at least one pint 
of milk yesterday? 10 
4. Did you wash your hands be- 
fore each meal yesterday? 10 
§. Did you play out of doors yes- 
terday? | 10 
6. Did you eat some vegetables 
yesterday? 10 
7. Did you eat some fruit yester- 
day? 10 


8. Did you put in your mouth 
yesterday only the things that you 


should? 10 
9. Did you eat a warm breakfast 

this morning? 10 
10. Did you have only healthful 

beverages yesterday? 10 
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Poems Our Readers 


Have Asked For 


I RESOLVE 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 


To keep my health; 

To do my work; 

To live; 

To see to it I grow and gain and give; 


Never to look behind me for an hour; 
To wait in weakness, and to walk in pow- 
er; 


But always fronting onward to the light, 
Always and always facing toward the 
right. 


Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide- 
astray— 

On, with what strength I have; 

Back to the way. 


GOOD ADVICE 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


If Wisdom’s ways you wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care: 

To whom you speak, of whom you speak, 
And how and when and where. 


A LITTLE EVERY DAY 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Little rills make wider streamlets, 
Streamlets swell, the rivers flow; 1 
Rivers join the ocean billows, 

Onward as they go! 

Life is made of smaller fragments, 
Shade and sunshine, work or play; 

So may we, with greater profit, 

Learn a little every day. 


FAIRY SONG 


(From A Midsummer Night’s Dream) 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Over hill, over dale, 

Through bush, through brier, 
Over park, over pale, 

Through flood, through fire, 
I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moon’s sphere; 
And I serve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green; 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 
In their gold coats, spots you see; 
Those be rubies, fairy favors, 
In those freckles live their savors; 
I must go seek some dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 
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RUNE OF RICHES 


FLORENCE CONVERSE 


I have a golden ball, 

A big, bright, shining one, 
Pure gold; and it is all 
Mine.—It is the sun. 


I have a silver ball, 

A white and glistening stone 
That other people call 

The moon;—my very own! 


The jewel things that prick 

My cushion’s soft blue cover 

Are mine,—my stars, thick, thick, 
Scattered the sky all over. 


And everything that’s mine 

Is yours, and yours, and yours,— 
The shimmer and the shine!— 
Let’s lock our wealth out-doors! 


Used by permission of, and arrangement with, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


LETTY'S GLOBE 


CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER 


When Letty had scarce pass’d her third 
glad year, 
And her young, artless words began to 
flow, 
One day we gave the child a colour’d 
sphere 
Of the wide earth, that she might 
mark and know, 
By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 
She patted all the world; old empires 
peep’d 
Between her baby fingers; her soft hand 
Was welcome at all frontiers. How 
she leap’d, 
And laugh’d and prattled in her world- 
wide bliss! 
But when we turn’d her sweet un- 
learned eye 
On our own isle, she rais’d a joyous cry, 
“Oh! yes, I see it! Letty’s home is 
there!” 
And, while she hid all England with a 
kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair! 


TRY, TRY AGAIN 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


’Tis a lesson you should heed, 
Try, try again; 

If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again; 

Then your courage shall appear, 

For if you will persevere, 

You will conquer, never fear, 
Try, try again. 


Once or twice though you should fail, © 
Try, try again; 

If at last you would prevail, 
Try, try again; 

If we strive tis no disgrace 

Tho’ we may not win the race, 

What should you do in that case? 
Try, try again. 


If you find your task is hard, 
Try, try again; 
Time will bring you your reward, 
Try, try again; 
All that other folks can do, 
Why, with patience, may not you? 
Only keep this rule in view, 
Try, try again. 


THE INEVITABLE 


SARAH K. BOLTON 


I like the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of 
cheer; 
Who fights the daily battle without 
fear; 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering 
trust 
That God is God; that somehow, true and 
just 
His plans work out for mortals; not a 
tear 
Is shed when fortune, which the world 
holds dear, 
Falls from his grasp; better, with love, 
a crust 
Than living in dishonor; envies not, 
Nor loses faith in man; but does his 
best 
Nor ever mourns over his humbler lot, 
But with a smile and words of hope, 
gives zest 
To every toiler; he alone is great, 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 


ORIGIN OF VIOLETS 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


I know, blue modest violets, 
Gleaming with dew at morn— 

I know the place you come from, 
And the way that you are born! 

When God cut holes in Heaven, 
The holes the stars look through, 

He let the scraps fall down to earth,- 
The little scraps are you. 
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Ann Jean at the Farm 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
MARJORY SMITH 


® IT WAS Ann Jean’s first day at the 

farm. She was visiting Grandmother 
and Grandfather. Next to home, it was 
the nicest place in the world. 

Ann Jean awoke on that first morning 
to hear this: “Cock-a-doodle-do! Cock- 
a-doodle-do!” 

“Time to get up, Ann Jean,” called 
Grandmother. “Do you hear the rooster 
telling you so?” 

Ann Jean dressed very quickly. Then 
she ate a nice breakfast—milk so fresh it 
was still warm, buttered toast, and a soft- 
cooked egg. 

Not far from the house were swings 
that no one had made—they had just 
grown. Ann Jean swung happily in the 
grapevine swings almost all the morning. 
She went back to the house in time to 
watch Grandmother churn a yellow pat 
of butter, and to help set the table. 

After Ann Jean had carefully dried the 
dishes, Grandfather asked, “Do you want 
to go to the fields with me?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Ann Jean. She skipped 
along behind him. Grandfather took her 
to a field where men were weeding cotton 
plants. 

“In the fall,” said Grandfather, “there 
will be big white bolls of cotton on these 
plants.” 

When they came back to the house, it 
was late in the afternoon. Ann Jean 
helped Grandfather to feed the chickens. 
Then they had supper. 

When Ann Jean began to feel sleepy, 
her grandmother said, “It is time for bed. 
The chickens have gone to roost.” 

“You do not need a clock out here on 
the farm, Grandmother,” Ann Jean said. 
“The chickens tell you when to go to bed 
and when to get up.” 


Another story about Ann Jean 
will appear in the May issue. 
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Stories for April 





The Happy Wagon 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
ALICE WILLIAMSON 


M@ ONCE upon a time there was a little 

yellow duck with a broad yellow bill. 
It opened wide when he said, “Quack- 
quack, quack-quack.” Now if he had 
been singing a song when he said, “Quack- 
quack, quack-quack,” everyone would 
have liked him. 

But this little duck was not happy, so 
whenever he opened his mouth to speak, 
he always whined in a very high-pitched 
voice, “Quack-quack, quack-quack.” Of 
course this sounded very unpleasant to all 
of the chickens and ducks and turkeys 
who lived in the barnyard. 

One day his mother said, “Here is some 
nice yellow corn for our breakfast,” and 
Little Duck whined, “Quack-quack! I 
don’t want any yellow corn for my break- 
fast. I want a grasshopper.” 

Another day his mother said, “Now, in 
a few minutes we are all going down to 
the brook for a cool morning swim.” 

Little Duck whined, “Quack-quack! I 
don’t want to swim this morning. I want 
to swim this afternoon.” 

He kept quacking and whining, until 
Mrs. Duck was quite worn out. So 
one day she said, “I know what I am 
going to do. I'll take Little Duck over to 
see Dr. Dandy Duck.” 

Mrs. Duck told the doctor all about 
Little Duck. Dr. Dandy Duck put on his 
big round spectacles and looked at little 
Duck, from his head to his toes. He lis- 
tened to him breathe. He made him open 
his mouth and say “Quack-quack, quack- 
quack.” 

Then the doctor said, “Well, I do de- 
clare, but this little duck is very sick. His 
quacker is too whiny. He needs to go on 
the Happy Wagon. I'll give you a pre- 
scription.” 

Then he went to his desk, took out a 
large piece of paper, and wrote something 


on it. He folded the paper and gave it 
to Mrs. Duck. 

“Now,” said the doctor, “Little Duck 
must take five powders. You will find 
them wrapped in .this piece of paper. 
When he has taken all five, send him back 
to me.” 

Mrs. Duck paid the doctor ten pieces 
of corn, and then she and Little Duck 
went home. 

When Mrs. Duck opened the paper that 
the doctor had given her, she found a pic- 
ture of a long wagon. (See illustration 
at the bottom of page.) The wagon had 
five slits in its side. Then she found five 
slips of paper. Each slip of paper said on 
it, “I am happy.” 

The doctor’s prescription read: “Hang 
this picture of the Happy Wagon on your 
wall. Each time Little Duck can find 
something to make him happy, he must 
slip one of these ‘I am happy’ papers into 
a slit in his Happy Wagon. When his 
wagon is full, send him to my office.” 

Little Duck did not like this kind of 
medicine, so he thought he would see how 
fast he could fill his little wagon. 

The next morning when Mrs. Duck 
said, “We are going to the woods for a lit- 
tle picnic,” Little Duck said, “I am happy 
because we are going to have a picnic.” 
Then he ran and put one “I am happy” 
paper in his wagon. 

At the end of the week Little Duck’s 
wagon was full. So he took it back to 
Dr. Dandy Duck’s office. 

“Well,” said Dr. Dandy Duck, “if it 
isn’t Little Duck, and he looks as if he 
were really happy. Open your mouth 
wide and say ‘Quack-quack.’ ” 

Little Duck said “Quack-quack, quack- 
quack,” and he didn’t whine at all. 

“T like to be on the Happy Wagon,” he 
said. “I wish everyone had a Happy 
Wagon.” 

I think even little girls and boys who 
whine about their breakfast and their 
clothes and other things would like a 
Happy Wagon. Don’t you? Perhaps you 
can draw a Happy Wagon for yourself. 
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A Writer of Fairy Tales 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


B ALMOST every girl and boy has read 

the story of the ugly duckling that 
turned into a beautiful swan. Few chil- 
dren, however, know that this is really 
the life story of the man who wrote it— 
Hans Christian Andersen. 

Hans was born a great many years ago, 
April 2, 1805, in a town called Odense, in 
Denmark. His father was a poor shoe- 
maker and the Andersen family lived in 
only one room, which was also the cobbler 
shop. Hans was a homely, odd-looking 
lad and his actions were as strange as_his 
appearance. Instead of playing games 
with the other boys, he much preferred to 
make and dress dolls and then have them 
act out stories and plays which he had read 
or made up himself. He had a vivid im- 
agination and always expected something 
wonderful was going to happen to him, 
just as it did to the people in fairy stories. 

This imaginative boy did not like to go 
to school and while there wasted his time 


‘in dreaming. Later in life he was very 


sorry that he had not studied in school. 

When Hans was only eleven years old, 
his father died and his mother had to work 
outside their home, which left Hans alone 
agreat deal. The time went fast for him, 
however, for he loved to build toy thea- 
ters, make dolls and puppets, and then in- 
vent all kinds of stories for his puppets to 
act out in his theaters, Everyone thought 
him very queer indeed, because he was so 
different from other boys. 

“What will ever become of such a 
strange lad!” they would say, shaking 
their heads. Little did they think that his 
name would one day be famous and that 
he would be dearer to the hearts of chil- 
dren than any other writer. 

As time went on, Hans thought more 
and more about the theater and planned 
in his own mind to be a great actor or an 
Opera singer. He knew he would have to 
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go to Copenhagen to do this, so he begged 
his mother to let him go. At first she ob- 
jected and tried to laugh him out of what 
seemed to her a foolish idea, for she want- 
ed him to be a shoemaker as.his father had 
been. But Hans did not like manual la- 
bor, and begged so hard for a chance to 
“seek his fortune” that his mother finally 
gave him what money she could spare, 
and let him go to Copenhagen. 

Poor Hans! He tried to earn a living 
singing on the street corners, but he was 
not successful in this venture. Then he 
began to write stories, but, having had 
little education, his spelling and writing 
were so poor that no one would bother to 
read his work. Just when it looked as if 
the lad would starve, a kind friend be- 
came interested in him and asked the King 
to help educate him. 

How grateful Hans was for this help! 
By this time he was almost a young man, 
but, because of wasting time in school 
when he was younger, he had to start in 
the primer class. You may be sure that he 
worked very hard to get ahead, and soon 
he was up with other lads of his age, for 
he studied all his waking hours, even while 
he was eating. 

Soon Hans’s work began to improve 
and he started writing plays, but since 
most of them were sad ones, he was not 
very successful in selling them. For four 
long years Hans tried to sell his plays, but 
gradually he began to write stories, par- 
ticularly fairy stories. 

Hans Christian Andersen loved children 
and the things which they enjoyed, and 
that is probably why he liked to write 
stories and poems for them better than 
anything else. Whenever he learned of 
a child who was ill, he would hunt him 
up and tell him some of his delightful 
tales. Finally a friend suggested that 

(Continued on page 83) 


April Rain 
FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


MH “WHEN May Day comes,” said Billy, 

“my teacher says all the children are 
going to have baskets of pretty flowers. 
When is May Day?” 

“It will not be May Day for a long 
time,” said Gracie. “Don’t you remem- 
ber, we had April first just last week?” 

All that day it rained, and the next 
morning it was raining still. 

“I wish the sun would shine all the 
time,” said Billy at breakfast. 

“You’d better eat your oatmeal, Billy,” 
said Gracie, “because your wishes won’t 
stop the rain.” 

“T want a drink first,” said Billy. 

Billy was surprised when Mother did 
not give him a glass of water right away. 
All she said was, “Just eat your oatmeal, 
Billy. See whether you can do without 
water for breakfast.” 

Billy ate his oatmeal, but he said, “My 
throat’s all dry, Mother.” 

So Mother brought him a glass of wa- 
ter. “Water’s good,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Mother, “water is good for 
many things.” 

“It’s good to wash our faces,” said 
Gracie, 

“Let’s find something else it is good 
for,” said Mother. “Gracie, get a dried 
lima bean from the jar in the pantry.” 

Gracie brought the bean. “Now, 
Billy,” said Mother, “put the bean into 
your glass and we'll pour a little water 
over it and see what happens.” 

All day Billy ran back and forth to 
watch the bean, but he did not see any- 
thing different about it. The next morn- 
ing when he looked at the bean, there was 
a little spot where the skin had burst and 
a tiny speck of something was peeping 
out. It was not long before this speck 
began to grow. 

Then Gracie brought a small flowerpot 
filled with rich soil, and Mother told her 
to plant the bean in it. Soon there were 
two tiny leaflets in the pot. 

“Billy,” said Mother, “you may put a 
little water on the plant every day and 
watch it grow.” 

When the plant had two big leaves, 
Mother said, “We'll plant it in the garden 
where it will have more room. Then it 
will grow into a vine and have blossoms, 
and in the summer there will be beans on 
the vine.” 

“Would all flowers die if they didn’t 
have water?” asked Billy. 

“Yes,” said Mother. “They need earth, 
sunshine, and rain to make them grow.” 

“IT guess the rain is the drink for the 
flowers,” said Billy. “If we didn’t have 
any April rain, we couldn’t have any 
pretty flowers for our May baskets.” 
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A Check List for Teachers 


CALVIN GRIEDER 
Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, Keystone, Iowa 


B® THE profession of teaching requires 

a many-sided personality. Reduced 
to its lowest terms, teaching requires a 
person to show adjustability in relation to 
at least four groups: 

1. School administrators. 

2. Other teachers. 

3. Pupils. 

4. Public (including parents). 

Trite though it may sound, a rehearsal 
of the qualities and qualifications which 
are demanded of teachers today is very 
much in order at this season of the year, 
when changes in positions are commonly 
made. Let every teacher or prospective 
teacher consider the items enumerated be- 
low, and see how he measures up. From 
an examination of scores of teachers, and 
from consultation with many superin- 
tendents and members of school boards, it 
appears that we can boil down the requi- 
sites to a dozen cardinal points. They are 
listed without any preferential order. 

1. Knowledge of the subject taught. 
Make no mistake, this is something that 
not all the personality in the world can 
replace. It is true that a forceful, adapt- 
able personality has doubtless bridged 
many a chasm between adequate knowl- 
edge of a subject taught and success in its 
teaching, but this is the exception, not the 
rule. More and more, administrators are 
requiring specific training in the fields 
taught. Even in small schools (really 
small, with enrollments below 150, for 
example), school boards and superintend- 
ents are requiring well-trained teachers. 
In high schools, B.A. and M.A. degrees are 
becoming more necessary; in the elemen- 
tary schools, the B.A. degree will soon be 
required of the majority of teachers. 

2. Pleasing appearance. School admin- 
istrators in many locatities have taken into 
consideration the appearance of teacher 
candidates. Does this mean that teachers 
must be beauty-contest winners? Decid- 
edly not, but they should be average or 
above in good looks. Many teachers, un- 
fortunately, seem to lose both their looks 
and their interest in looks with the pas- 
sage of time. A teacher should never be 
careless of her personal appearance. 

3. Ability to maintain discipline. In 
spite of present-day emphasis on self- 
expression, the need for or- 
derliness in schools has not 
been disproved to date. The 
learning processes function 
better when employed in an 
orderly, systematic way than 
otherwise. A helter-skelter 
schoolroom is not conducive 
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to economical learning. Good discipline 


does not necessarily mean the squelching 
of all manifestations of life shown by the 
pupils. It does mean orderliness and con- 
sidering the rights of others. 

4. Fairness. A teacher ought to lean 
over backward to avoid the least indica- 
tion of partiality toward any pupil. We 
usually think of partiality in the sense 
of favoring certain pupils more than oth- 
ers. But there is another kind of par- 





tiality—the lack of proper attention to 
some of the dull children. One form of 
partiality: is as bad as the other. 

The children of school-board mem- 
bers and of other influential citizens are 
sometimes, consciously or unconsciously, 
favored or at least given the “benefit of 
the doubt.” Rare is the teacher who has 
not weighed in his mind the pros and cons 
of the failure of some child. 

§. Ability and willingness to use good 
methods. Good methods are not always 
new methods. However, with the great 
advances made in the science of teaching, 
even a naturally excellent teacher needs 
formal training in effective methods. 
Ability to use good methods does not al- 
ways carry with it the willingness to use 

(Continued on page 86) 


Use Your Dictionary! 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Head, English Department, Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, New York 


™@ WHAT are doubloons? Do you 

wrinkle your brow and say vaguely, 
“Doubloons — doubloons — why — they 
have something to do with pirates, haven’t 
they—part of their costume?” If you 
do, you are sadly mistaken. Doubloons 
are ancient Spanish coins. 

A vocabulary test that was presented 
to junior and senior students in a normal 
school, and to teachers of long standing in 
a university extension class, yielded some 
astonishing results and indicated that 
most teachers are not addicted to the use 
of the dictionary. 

The teacher of these classes, looking 
through an anthology in search of mytho- 
logical allusions, set down several words 
occurring in various well-known poems. 
In most cases appreciation of the poem 
depends to some extent upon the proper 
understanding of the meaning of these 
words. 

The list, comprising fifty words, was 
presented to the three groups of students 
with instructions to indicate the mean- 
ing by the use of another word, a phrase, 
or a sentence. With a possible score of 
§0, the range was from 1 to 40, the me- 
dian falling at 20. 

Of course if you were to see these 
words in context, as they are used in the 
poems, you would be able to guess at the 
meaning in many cases. Such a degree of 
comprehension is usually suf- 
ficient for child readers, but 
it is far from being sufh- 
cient for the teacher. She 
should know the meaning of 
every word, whether or not 
she feels that such knowledge 
is essential to the pupils. 


The following is the list presented. 
How many words could you define? 


galleon tryst faggot 
wassail jongleur clarion 
galliard scullion benison 
moidores libation troubadour 
buccaneer cohorts quinquireme 
doubloons _ thorp chalice 
flagon wold shallop 
spume cavalcade _baldric 
craven sequestered burgher 
jocund copse discobolus 
djinn sabot bard 
diapason muezzin dulcet 
mime muzhik guerdon 
picaresque asphodel vernal 
churl sylvan diurnal 
carillon pied rampant 
couchant strait 


It is more than probable that teachers 
rely too much upon the guessing method 
of determining word meanings. One ar- 
rives at this conclusion after analyzing the 
wrong meanings given for some of the 
relatively common words in the foregoing 
list. ‘These incorrect definitions, some of 
which are given below, are the more sur- 
prising because they were given, not by 
children, but by teachers or prospective 
teachers. 
galleon: a galley; brave; a surname. 

Since the galleon often appears on 
greeting cards, wallpaper, and the like, it 
might be expected that everyone would 
recognize this word, but here it is con- 
fused with gallant and Le Gallienne. 
buccaneer: a western ranchman of colo- 

nial times; a horseman; a pioneer; 4 

migratory person; a backwoodsman. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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EXPLORING THE MAP 
OF SOUTH AMERICA 


FLORENCE MURPHY 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Carpenter Public School, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


& TO ANSWER these questions it will 

be necessary for the pupil to use a 
map of South America which shows lati- 
tude, longitude, and boundaries of coun- 
tries. The questions require that the pupil 
be able to read political symbols, natural 
symbols, latitude, longitude, scale, alti- 
tude, and direction. 


l. Fill each blank with the correct word 
or words. 

1. The countries bordering on the Pa- 
cific Ocean are __........ 

2. The countries bordering on the Car- 
ibbean Sea are __....._.. 

3. The country bordering both the 
Pacific Ocean and the Caribbean Sea is 


lantic Ocean are _..... 

§. The countries having no seacoast are 

6. If you were in a country of South 
America that is 70 degrees west longitude 
you would be in _......__. 

7. Countries crossed by the Equator 
Se 

8. The Tropic of Capricorn passes 
through 

9. The continent lies in the _______. and 
Bites Zones. 

10. If you lived in a South American 
country at 10 degrees north latitude, you 
would be in 

11. At the Equator, the latitude is 

= degrees. 

12. Although Quito, Ecuador, is at the 
Equator, the weather is mild because of 


13. The city a cdeeaia is the seaport 
for Lima, Peru. 
14. The city of _.. is the seaport 


for Santiago, Chile. 
15. The highest body of water in the 
world used for navigation is Lake 


in Bolivia. 
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Il. Underline the correct answer within 
the parenthesis. 

1. The Equator crosses the (northern, 
southern) part of the continent. 

2. (Argentina, Brazil, Chile) occupies 
almost half of the continent. 

3. The country that has the longest 
Pacific coast line is (Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile). 

4. The Andes Mountains (are broken 
up by many east-west passages, form an 
almost unbroken chain from north to 
south). 

5. The continent is in (east, west) 
longitude. 

6. Manaos, Brazil, is about (one hun- 
dred, five hundred, one thousand) miles 
up the Amazon River. 

7. (Eight, Ten, Twelve) 
border Brazil. 

8. The longest river highway is the 
(Plata, Amazon, Orinoco). 

9. Madeira Falls are in (Chile, Argen- 
tina, Brazil). 

10. About (one third, one half, two 
thirds) of South America lies in the Tor- 
rid Zone. 

11. Most of the continent is drained by 
a river system flowing (northward, east- 
ward, westward). 

12. The capital of Argentina is (Bue- 
nos Aires, Rosario, Bahia Blanca). 


countries 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. The Orinoco River crosses Vene- 
zuela from east to west. 

2. Cape Horn is at the southernmost 
tip of the continent. 

3. Uruguay has a tropical climate. 

4. Most of Brazil is in the Torrid Zone. 

§. Para is north of the Equator. 

6. Magallanes, the southernmost port 
of commercial importance in the world, 
is in Chile. 

7. The Amazon River empties into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

8. Cape Saint Roque is in Argentina. 

9. In going from Manaos, Brazil, to 
Para, Brazil, by boat, you would go up- 
stream. 

10. The country having the longest 
Atlantic coast line is Brazil. 

(For key, see page 86) 


Tests in Geography 
and Literature 


AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS 
RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


Teacher, Shelby Township Schools, 
Ripley County, Indiana 


Match each author’s name with the se- 
lection which he wrote. 


1. Edwin Markham 
2. Joaquin Miller 
3. Katharine Lee Bates 
4. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
§. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
6. William Wordsworth 
7. Edgar Allan Poe 
8. William Cullen Bryant 
9. Henry W. Longfellow 
10. Rudyard Kipling 
11. Celia Thaxter 
12. Sir Walter Scott 
13. Alfred Tennyson 
14. Walt Whitman 
15. Washington Irving 
16. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
17. Edward Everett Hale 
18. John Greenleaf Whittier 
19. Charles Dickens 
20. Robert Burns 
21. James Fenimore Cooper 
22. Edward Eggleston 


a) “The Sandpiper” 
b) —— 
c) “America the Beautiful” 
d) The Spy 
e) “The Raven” 
f) “The Children’s Hour” 
g) Snow-Bound 
h) “My Heart Leaps Up” 
i) “To the Fringed Gentian” 
j) “Rip Van Winkle” 
k) “Old Ironsides” 
1) “The Bugle Song” 
m) “The Great Stone Face” 
n) “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” 
0) “Columbus” 
p) “O Captain! My Captain!” 
q) The Man without a Country 
r) “Concord Hymn” 
s) Marmion 
t) The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
u) A Christmas Carol 
v) “The Man with the Hoe” 
(For key, see page 70) 
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“Spring Dance—Franz von Stuck 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


The Picture 


@ WHO are these maidens, dancing 

with such joy because it is spring? 
Some people say that they are the 
spirits of spring. I know a little girl 
and boy who call them the spring 
fairies. 

Whoever they are, we feel that they 
could dance on a rainbow and slide 
down the sunshine as it travels to 
earth. All winter they are busy help- 
ing Mother Earth to make a new dress 
of the softest shades of green, em- 
broidered with buttercups, daisies, 
and violets. When spring comes, 
wherever their feet touch the ground, 
or their hands a bush, magic takes 
place. New colors which are soft and 
radiant come where once there were 
only grays, browns, and white. 

If they are the spirits of spring, 
then it is very easy to know why they 
are so happy.. You know how you 
feel when you have helped make 
something very beautiful. Everyone 
knows that there is nothing quite so 
wonderful as a spring day. 

Franz von Stuck, the artist, was 
born in Germany in 1863 and died in 
1928. He lived in a beautiful part of 
Germany, in the midst of the Bavar- 
ian Alps. He knew how soft the dis- 
tant mountains looked when snows 
had melted and left the new grass. 
When he painted this picture, he let 
each maiden wear a color that belongs 
to spring—the soft jonquil yellow, 
the green of new grass, the delicate 
blues and pinks of hyacinths and 
spring beauties, the royal purple of 
crocus, and the blue of violets. 

No need have these maidens of 
wraps, and so they have thrown them 
on the grass. They wear long flow- 
ing dresses with soft folds, which are 
graceful to dance in. 
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The colors move in lovely rhythm. 
They are bright and gay in the fore- 
ground, Their joy is echoed very 
softly in the distant parts. It was a 
daring thing to put the bright red 
cloak in such an important place, but 
Von Stuck knew that his picture 
would be more attractive with a bit 
of red, especially if he repeated it 
beautifully throughout. 

The lines move in rhythm, too. 
The shadows lead to the dancing feet. 
The mountains weave back and forth. 
There seems to be an April shower 
falling on the nearest mountain. 

We can imagine the spirits drop- 
ping to the ground after their dance 
is over. They may run down the hill 
to the stream for a drink, or make 
great sport of wading there. By 
night they may have gone to their 
home in the faraway Alps, but now 
they dance with glee, for it is spring. 


Activities 

Select music that goes with this 
picture. Listen to it several times. 
Then dance to the music, outdoors, if 
possible. Listen to the music again 
and paint a picture of spring. Write 
a poem or a story of the things the 
music makes you think about. 

With the others in your class, make 
up words and music of a song to go 
with this picture. Make some cos- 
tumes that you would like to dance 
in, and then try to express the joy of 
spring in a dance. 

Give a program in assembly about 
spring. A child may read the story 
of Proserpina and others may recite 
spring poems. Sing joyous songs. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
BresLtau Museum, Brestau, GERMANY 


Questions 


Why did Von Stuck paint maidens 
in Grecian costumes dancing instead 
of children? Have you ever danced 
on the grass in your bare feet? Did it 
feel good? Do you know the dance, 
ring-around-a-rosy? 

How has the artist shown us that 
the maidens are happy? Has he 
placed his figures so that we can see 
each clearly? Are their hands held 
very tightly? What would happen if 
one person let go? 

Do you think the red’ cloak helps 
the picture? Do you think the artist 
really saw this scene, or did he just 
imagine it? 


Correlations 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Beethoven: “Sonata in F Major,’ Op. 24 
(The Spring Sonata) (Victor 1600 to 
1602). 

Brahms: “Waltzes”; and Schubert: “Waltz- 
es” (Victor 22374). 

Ponchielli: “Dance of the Hours” (La Gio- 
conda) (Victor 35833). 

“Springtime” (German) (Victor 20350). 

Vieuxtemps: “Sérénité,” Op. 45, No. § 
(Victor 1242). 

Weber: “Country Dance”; and Beethoven: 
“Country Dance” (Victor 20451). 

Wilhelm: “Dancing in May” 
19891). 


( Victor 


PicTURES 
Botticelli: “Spring.” 
Reni: “Aurora.” 
Thoma: “Dancing in a Ring.” 


POEMS AND STORIES 


In Sung under the Silver Umbrella (Mac- 
millan): “Feet” and “Hands,” by 
Dorothy Aldis. 

In This Singing World (Harcourt Brace): 
“Happy Wind,” by W. H. Davies. 

Fyleman, Rose: Rose Fyleman Fairy 
(Doubleday Doran). Selected poems. 

Mabie, H. W., ed.: “The Pomegranate Seeds,” 
in Myths Every Child Should Know (Gros- 
set & Dunlap). 

In Rainbow Gold (Macmillan): “On May 
Morning,” by John Milton; and “When 
the Hounds of Spring Are on Winters 
Traces,” by A. C. Swinburne. 

Roberts, Elizabeth Madox: Under the Tree 
(Viking Press). “‘Crescent Moon.” 
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Geography by the Laboratory Method 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SISTER MARGARET MARY DeGAGNE 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, St. Joseph's School, Moorhead, Minnesota 


April 14 is Pan American Day—the day of the 
Americas. It has special significance this year be- 
cause of President Roosevelt's recent visit to South 
America. Write to the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C., for a list of free material to help 
your school commemorate the friendship uniting 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere. 


HB A CHALLENGE flung at me to 
prove, if I could, that geography was 
not merely a memory subject, but that it 
could be taught by the laboratory meth- 
od, was the occasion and impetus of the 
experiment in learning described in this 
article. The challenge might well have 
overawed me, for it came from the moth- 
er of one of my pupils, who was a univer- 
sity woman and an experienced teacher. 

The unhappy faces of my pupils, as we 
opened our textbooks to begin the study 
of South America, were an added chal- 
lenge, and strongly influenced me to make 
a change in teaching technique, to see 
whether a new approach might not affect 
a change in attitude on the part of the 
class toward the subject. Then, too, the 
challenge of the mother appealed to my 
instinct of sportsmanship. 

It was an uncharted way we took as we 
began the study. We put away all text- 
books and started on a discovery tour 
with only a relief map of South America 
and a general knowledge of conditions in 
the Eastern Hemisphere as working tools. 
For the first recitation, we studied and 
discussed the map, locating the names we 
already knew, for example, the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, the West Indies, and 
the Panama Canal Zone. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


Soon new names caught our attention 
and we discussed them. In this manner 


we discovered the Andes Mountains, the 
Bolivian Plateau, and the Brazilian and 
Guiana Highlands. 

We next studied a map of the Western 
Hemisphere, for some of us dimly remem- 


Publishers Photo Service 


An Airplane View of Rio de Janeiro Showing the Harbor, 


with the Famous Sugar Loaf Rock 
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E. M. Newman, from Publishers Photo Service 


The Vicuna, a Wild Animal of the 
Andes, Is Hunted for Its Fur 


bered that the mountain pattern of North 
America was somewhat similar to that of 
South America. We came to the conclu- 
sion, after some discussion, that the Andes 
Mountains and the Rocky Mountains 
were but one continuous chain, and that 
the Brazilian Highlands corresponded to 
the Appalachain Mountains of North 
America. 

“IT wonder how it is in Europe,” said 
someone, and this remark set us to explor- 
ing the map of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
The result was the discovery that the 
major mountain systems in Europe follow 
a general east-west trend, namely, the 
Kiolen Range of Norway and the Ural 
Mountains of eastern Russia. 

Coming back to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and to South America, we studied 
the mountain ranges more closely. We 
noticed and discussed the various shades 
of brown used to denote altitude, and 





Ewing Galloway 
Railroads Can Cross the Andes 
Only with Difficulty 


found that in both the Americas the east- 
ern mountains were old and worn-down, 
while those in the west were young and 
rugged. 


REFERENCE Work 


“Why?” was the constant question 
after every discovery. A search for the 
answer to it opened up a new and fasci- 
nating field to the exploring instinct of the 
class, and led them to the library and the 
classroom reference shelf. Little did these 
children suspect, as they happily put their 
textbooks away, the many hours they 
were to spend voluntarily making maps, 
consulting Compton’s Pictured so 
pedia and the World Book, and even read- 
ing works on geology and botany. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 


After we had charted the mountains 
and plains upon the map, we turned to a 
study of winds and rainfall. We had a 
vague idea of the prevailing world winds. 
On a globe we studied the latitudinal lo- 
cation of South America and found that 
the northern part lay in the low latitudes 
while the southern part ldy in the middle 
latitudes. These facts helped us to reach 
the conclusion that the northern part of 
the continent would be hot throughout 
the year, and that the temperature of the 
southern part would be variable. 

As we compared the latitude of South 
America and that of Africa, and reviewed 
our knowledge of the rainfall of that con- 
tinent, we found that there should be a 
belt of heavy equatorial rains at about the 
widest part of South America. South and 
north of this region there should be a 
region of seasonal rains, and in the narrow 
southern part we should find the rain 
pattern of the westerly wind belt. 

We now set about modifying this rough 
rain pattern as it would be influenced by 
mountain ranges. As the rain-bearing 
winds sweep in from the Pacific and At- 
lantic oceans and cross the broad area of 
the continent, they would find the Andes 
Mountains in their path. 

“When the monsoon winds of India 
reach the Himalayas,” someone remarked, 

(Continued on page 74) 
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A Unit on the Mississippi River 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


MARY B. DEATON 


Teacher, English Department, State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


H PERHAPS no one geographic feature 

of the United States has been of great- 
er importance economically, historically, 
and from a literary point of view than 
the Mississippi River. Every section of 
the country has made its contribution to 
American life and letters: the “stern and 
rock-bound coast” of New England has 
had its importance from the beginning of 
our history; the great western plains 
opened fertile grazing lands, and _ pro- 
duced the cowboy with his song and story; 
the southern plantations made cotton 
king, and gave rise to romantic tales of 
“befo’ de wah”; the northern forests 
sent lumber to the four corners of the 
world, and built up a Paul Bunyan saga. 
The Mississippi, first a roadway on which 
the Indians and early explorers traveled, 
became an important commercial high- 
way; saw the rise and fall of cities on its 
banks; and became famous in American 
literature. 

The following is a proposed unit of 
study on the Father of Waters. The time 
limit and the actual administration of the 
study are rather dependent upon the 
geographical location of the school, class 
ability, and availability of material, all of 
which must be considered by the individ- 
ual teacher. 

I. Purpose. 

To find out the part played by the Mis- 
sissippi River in the drama of the United 
States. 

II. Activities. 

Have each child choose one problem 
from each of the groups below and work 
as directed. 

A. Prepare a composition (or talk) on 

one of these subjects: 

1. Early exploration on the upper 
Mississippi River. 

2. Early exploration on the lower 
Mississippi River. 

3. The earliest settlements on the 
Mississippi River. 

4. Transportation on the Mississippi, 
from canoe to steam. 

§. The development of the use of 
steam on the Mississippi. 

6. The Mississippi River during the 
Civil War. 

B. Prepare a composition (or talk) on 

one of these subjects: 

1. Flood control as an administrative 
problem. 

2. Flood control as an engineering 
problem. 

3. Agricultural significance of the 
Mississippi River. 
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C. Present one of the following topics 
to the class: 
1. The Mississippi River in the novel 
and in the short story. 
2. The Mississippi River in song and 
poctry. 
3. The showboat and its story. 
4. Picturesque figures of the Missis- 
sippl. 
§. Mark Twain and the Mississippi. 
[1]. Optional activities. 
A. Make a series of maps of the Missis- 
sippi River basin, showing the history 
of its exploration and settlement. 
B. Make drawings or diagrams of the 
construction of a bridge or of some 





other piece of Mississippi River engi- 
neering, and tell the class about it. 

C. If you live in or near a town on the 
Mississippi, collect local legends or 
stories from older inhabitants or rec- 
ords; or trace the economic history of 
your town, as influenced by the river, 
D. Write an original poem or story 
involving the river. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books 


Anthony, |. W.: Paddle Wheels and Pis- 
tols (Macrae Smith). 

Blair, W.; and Meine, F. J.: 
King of Mississippi 
(Holt). 

Brower, J. V.: Maéssissippi River and Its 
Source (Minnesota Historical Society). 

Carradine, B.: Mississippi Stories (Chris- 
tian Witness Co.) . 

Chambers, J.: Mississippi River and Its 
Wonderful Valley (Putnam). 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Keelboat men 


“The Rain Song—Loveman 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Training Supervisor, Junior English, Lincoln Consolidated Laboratory School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


I. Motivation. 

Rain pattered on the windows—a 
gentle, teasing April shower. The sudden 
tapping on the panes attracted the chil- 
dren’s attention. The teacher took from 
the shelf a well-known and loved book of 
poems, and, after talking informally for 
several minutes about spring rains, said, 
“Let me read you what Robert Loveman 
says of the April rain.” 

II. Reading of poem by teacher. 


THE RAIN SONG 


It is not raining rain for me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 


The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 

It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


It is not raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 

Where any buccaneering bee 
Can find a bed and room. 


A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets! 
It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 
Reprinted by courtesy of Louis Loveman. 


I1l. Checking comprehension. 

The teacher next checked with the 
class to see whether they had understood 
the poem, asking such questions as: 

1. What does Robert Loveman see in 
the April rain? Can you believe that the 
shower we are having makes such prom- 
ises? Why? 

2. Who will particularly like the prom- 
ise of clover? Why? 

3. What do you think the poet means 
when he speaks of the “buccaneering” 
bee? . 

4. In the last stanza, what two ways ot 
looking at a rainy day does the poet sug- 
gest? Which does he favor? Why? 

§. At what time of year do you think 
the poet wrote these verses? Why? 

6. If you were drawing a picture 
illustrate this poem, what would you 
draw? 

IV. Closing work. 

The teacher read the poem again. One 
child suggested that it would make a good 
song. The pupils discussed why they 
thought the poem could be set to music, 
and decided to consult the music teacher 
about a tune for the poem. The class also 
decided to make illustrations of the poem 
for April room decorations. A com- 
mittee was chosen to put an illustrated 
copy of the poem on the blackboard. 
Several in the group, as a free-choice 
activity, learned the poem. 
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Drawing Children at Play 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


B ALL children love to play leapfrog 
and to jump rope. They like to draw 

pictures of these activities. They need 

assistance, however, in drawing the figures 

ina simple way. The accompanying illus- 

tration may be helpful. 

Drawing boy kneeling— 

1. Draw a circle for the head, making 
a dent to show the face looking down. 

2. Draw a line to show the hair and the 
ear. Add a dot for the eye. Make a line 
slanting forward for the arm. 

3. Finish the arm, making the hand 
flattened out as it is when a person’s 
weight is on it. 

4. Draw slanting lines for the sweater. 

§. Make the trouser leg. 

6. Draw the ankle and the foot. ° 
Drawing boy jum ping— 

1. Draw a circle for the head, with a 
dent to show the face looking forward. 

2. Draw a line to show the hair and the 
ear. Add the eye. 

3. Make lines for the arm curve out 
slightly toward the left. Make hand flat- 
tened, with fingers pointing back. 

4. Draw the sweater. 

§. Draw the right trouser leg, slanting 
it up toward the knee. 

6. Show the left trouser leg. The lines 
for the legs slant down from knees to 
heels. Draw the feet. 

Drawing boy ready to jump— 

1. Draw the head. 

2. Show ear and hair. Add the eye. 
Draw the lines for the sweater slanting 
down from right to left to belt line. The 
lines for the right trouser leg slant for- 
ward to knee. 

3. Draw the lines for the leg slanting 
backward from knee to heel. Add the 
foot. Make left leg and foot. Draw the 
arm slanting forward. Draw hand to ap- 
pear flattened. 

Drawing girl jumping— 

1. Make a circle for the head. Add 
curves to show part in hair. 

2. Add braids and ribbon bows. 
the collar. Add eyes and mouth. 

3. Draw slanting lines curving out- 


Draw 


legs are directly under the head so that 
the figures will stand. Children have a 
tendency to draw the legs slanting. Then 
the figure looks as if it were tipping over. 

Simple trees may be made with round 
tops. Encourage the children to draw the 
tops large. When children draw trees and 
grass in the same picture, they often use 





one color of green, and the picture, there- 
fore, is very monotonous. If they will 
make the grass a yellow-green and the 
tree foliage darker, the picture will have 
a more interesting color pattern. 

Children can make original composi- 
tions by arranging hills in different ways. 
Flowers may be designed and grouped as 
desired. 

In the picture showing girls jumping 
the rope, there is an opportunity to make 
very interesting color harmonies and de- 
signs by using plaids, stripes, and large 
and small dots in the dresses. 

Hair bows do much for the design too. 
Small bows may be put on braids, and 

(Continued on page 70) 














ward for the dress. any 

4. Draw sleeves, arms, and _ hands. os 
Draw two short lines slanting down from 
right to left to indicate left upper leg. ce 8 

§. Finish leg by drawing two lines 
slanting down from left to right, or from : . 
knee to ankle. Make the right leg. Draw 
the feet. 

The standing girls are not shown in ° 
step drawings, for they are the simplest to 
make, Ask children to be sure that the 
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Wild Flowers—How to Care for Them 


FOR ALL GRADES 
EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


B® AN INTERESTING way to teach 

wild-flower preservation is by means 
of a traffic signal telling which flowers 
should and should not be picked. 

This idea, which originated in a Wil- 
mington public school, was developed 
and perfected under the direction of 
Miss Violet Findlay, Supervisor of Na- 
ture Study and Health Studies. 

The design is for wood construction 
with actual wiring and electric lights, as 
in the photographs; but heavy paper or 
cardboard boxes are suitable materials to 
be used by primary pupils. 


Use 2” poplar wood to make the 
trafic light. The dimensions are indi- 
cated in the diagrams. Blinking lights 
can be purchased at an electrical shop. 
Consult an electrician about the wiring. 

The box, A, holds the lights. It has 
three holes cut in the front and covered 
with red, amber, and green glass or pa- 
per. To ensure safety, it is best to have 
on the back a hinged door fastened with 
a padlock as shown in the diagrams, 
A (opened) and D (closed). 

All lettering on the arms should be 
done before they are fastened in place. 





These children in the intermediate grades of the schools of Wilmington, Delaware, were prize 
winners in a garden-club campaign for wild-flower conservation. 






































M BASKETS for gathering wild flowers 
may be decorated with floral designs, and 
shellacked. The following materials are suit- 
able: (1) Ice-cream carton with a cardboard 
handle attached with paper fasteners. (2) 
Tall paper drinking cup with a heavy paper 
handle attached with paper fasteners. (3) 
Cardboard cereal box for tall flowers, witha 
handle of twisted or braided cloth. (4) 
Grape basket. (5) Shoe box, shaped as shown 
in sketch. A heavy cardboard handle goes un- 
der the bottom, and is fastened in six places. 
Help pupils to realize that flowers will keep 
fresher if put loosely into baskets rather than 
carried in warm hands. 
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Goldenrod Violet 
Buttercup Daisy 
Wild Carrot Clover 
M@ SIGNS for woods and parks require Before putting signs in a park or in the 
wood that will stand the weather. They woods, get the approval of the caretaker or 
should be large enough for your message but —_ the commissioner. Also your signs must win 
PICK ° not so large as to mar the landscape. public sentiment. 
WITH Flowers which are so plentiful that they Signs must be weatherproof. They are 
CA RE may be freely picked may be listed on a more pleasing if the background is painted a 
sign. If desired, a picture of the flower may dark color, as green or brown, and then let- 
Spring Beauty ° be drawn beside its name on the sign, since __ tered in white. 
iw Hepatice many persons do not know the wild flowers The supports can be nailed or screwed to 
3 Bioedroot by name. If a certain spot is noted for its the board, and fastened to strong posts. For 
; dogwood, lady’s-slipper, or gentian, make a ___ signs to stick in the ground, it is advisable to 
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sign for just one flower as, SAVE US, or _ have the points of the supports at least five 
The handwork in DQ NOT TOUCH. Another attractive or six inches long. 
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E SOFT lead is suitable material for a flower holder because it 

is strong and heavy enough to support flowers, and yet is 
easy to cut and bend into shape. Whether the holders are simple 
or elaborate, there must be spaces of varying sizes for flowers 
ind branches whose stems are of different thicknesses. 

A, B, and C are steps in making a simple holder. Use soft 
kad “Ae” gauge. Cut two strips of lead 1” x 12”, and four or 
more strips 3” x 14”. Shape one of the long strips as in A or B. 
Place the second long strip around it as in C. Fasten with the 
mall strips. Pliers will be helpful in bending the lead. 

Steps D, E, and F show how to make a holder that can be fit- 
ted to vases and bowls of different sizes. Bend a narrow strip of 
lad around a rod, in order to make folds at regular intervals. 
Use pliers to twist the ends of the strip so that they bend easily 


over the edge of the bowl. 


G shows a pattern of lady’s-slipper leaves and three stems re- 
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peated. The shaded part is cut away, and the design is cut on 
the heavy lines. H shows the holder under construction. The 
leaves are veined with a dull-pointed nail. The stems are 
curled to hold flowers upright. The finished holder is shown in 
|. The leaves could be curved up high, making the holder tall 
instead of flat. Vary the number of leaves and stems as desired. 
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A study of wild-flower conservation by Wilmington school children resulted 
in this exhibit for the New York Flower Show in 1936. 
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A Porttolio of Animal Drawings — «= your ctsis working ou stm 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


unit, the pupils will be interested jp 
farm animals and their young. Whether they 
are making a sand-table scene, building , 
model farm, or making posters, horses wil 
command attention. Help the children j 
observe the differences between a colt and, 
pony. These drawings of horses, and the 
other drawings in this series, will be useful ip 
connection with Kindness to Animals Week 
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The handwork in this issue is discussed 
by Miss Todd on page 64. 
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Rustic Toy Furniture 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HAZEL F. SHOWALTER 


H BRANCHES from a soft pine tree were used for this toy 

furniture, because this wood can be cut easily when it is 
green. Make the furniture any convenient size, but be sure it 
isin proportion. To make one of the large living-room chairs, 
cut from a branch a length about one fourth longer than the 
diameter of the branch. Make a short saw cut at the seat of 
the chair, and a deeper cut at the arms; hollow out the chair 
with a chisel, and smooth with a pocketknife. 

The length of branch required for the davenport is about 
twice that required for a chair. Saw off a thin section at each 
end of it, and trim these two sections to form arms. Cut out 
the seat from the large piece. Nail the sections back in place. 
Nail short pieces of a small branch to the bottom of the daven- 
port for legs. 

For the round table, cut a suitable length of branch, saw off 
a thin section for the top, trim the lower part as shown in the 
illustration, and then nail the top on again. The end table is 
made of two pieces of wood nailed together without being hol- 
lowed. The library table is a thin circular section of a large 
branch trimmed straight on two sides and nailed to the split 
halves of a length of smaller branch. 

Cut the length for the bookcase from a good-sized branch. 
Split nearly half of it away from the front, and split a smaller 
piece from the back. Mark shelves; add ornaments. 
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To make the dining-room table, cut a flat circular 
piece from a large branch for the top, and another from 
a smaller branch for the base, and nail these to the ends 
of a short length of a smaller branch. The dining-room 
chairs should be about twice as high as wide. 

The buffet is a piece from a large branch with enough 
split away from the back and the front to give it its 
shape. Draw pencil lines to indicate drawers and doors, 
and use two-pointed tacks for drawer pulls. Fasten a 
mirror in place with small pieces of a tiny branch. 

For the bedroom, split a large branch lengthwise to 
get a flat slab for the body of the bed, and saw two thin 
circular sections for the ends of the bed. Cut a straight 
edge on one side of each of the two circular pieces, mak- 
ing the foot shorter than the head; then nail the parts 
of the bed together. 

Cut a short length of a medium-sized branch for the 
woman’s dresser and one about twice as long for the 
man’s dresser. Split a piece from the back and the front 
of each to make flat surfaces. Mark drawers; use tacks 
for pulls. Fasten mirror in slits cut in small branches, 
and nail branches to the back of dresser. The cradle 
can be hollowed more easily if its ends are cut off and 
nailed back in place later. 

The kitchen corner cupboard is a length of a branch 
with only a little split away from the front to make a 
flat face, and the top is trimmed to a neat shape. The 
table is a lengthwise half of a medium-sized branch with 
four legs cut from branches and glued in holes that were 
bored for them. The stove is made similarly from a 
shorter length with not quite half split away. 
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On page 64, Miss Todd suggests ways 
of using the handwork in this issue. 


GAUCHO 
ON HORSEBACK 
WiNnGS ON SADDLE 
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OR RANCHERO, WEARING 
A ROLLED-UP PONCHO 
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Poetry and Creative Art 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


§. E. EVALYN HAMMOND 


Formerly, Assistant Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts 


B POETRY is one of the richest fields 
for the development of creative art. 
The accompanying pictures are the out- 
growth of reading in a 1A class. The ac- 
tivity had its beginning in social-studies 
work centering around the home, in con- 
nection with which the class decided to 
construct a library. 
When the library was completed, extra 
books were brought from home and placed 
in the bookcases. In their free time the 


children read their favorite books. The 


teacher had instilled in them the enjoy- 
ment of poetry by reading many, many 


poems to them. Soon one of the children 
suggested that they form a club and meet 
every Friday to read poems. 

The children chose a president and a 
vice-president and appointed a committee 
to select the readers for the coming meet- 
ing. New officers were to be chosen each 
week, thus adding interest to the work. 

In the bookcases there were books by 
such authors as A. A. Milne, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, John Bowman, and others. 
From these, the children who were chosen 
to read selected a poem which they them- 
selves enjoyed. During their free time 
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they studied their poems alone, and when 
convenient met with the teacher to learn 
any new words. 

It was the natural impulse of the chi- 
dren to express in visible form with brush 
or crayons the mental pictures they had 
enjoyed while listening to or reading 
poem. The crayon illustrations on this 
page are the children’s conceptions of the 
lines in “Rain,” a poem by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

The colors of the pictures are as fol- 
lows. (1) Green ground; brown rain; 
flowers with green leaves and buds of 
orange, yellow, red, and purple; boy in 
various colors. (2) Brown and green 
ground; black rain; and green trees with 
black bark. (3) Green ground; blue 
rain; green tree with brown bark; boys in 
various colors. (4) Blue water and rain; 
orange ship with some parts in other col- 
ors; sailor, and diver, fish, and so on, un- 
der the water, in a number of colors. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
UNIT OF WORK 


D. Warren Boyer 


FLOWERS THAT BLOOM 
IN THE SPRING 


THE INSTRUCTOR, April 1937 


@ ‘THE first spring flowers call you to the woods, fields, and 

swamps. From the array of blossoms spread before you, you 
must know which may be picked freely, which should be picked 
sparingly, and which should be picked not at all. This boy is 
gathering a few anemones which are growing in profusion on a 
wooded hillside. The stories and the pictures in this section 
will tell you many interesting things about wild flowers. 


This ten-page unit deals with wild flowers. 
Correlating handwork is on pages 32-33. 
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WE STUDY WILD FLOWERS 


GLENN 0. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 


MH A MONDAY morning in spring 

often finds the teacher receiving 
bouquets of wild flowers gathered by the 
pupils over the week end. Usually the 
bouquets represent only the small number 
of flowers that remained unwilted after 
the child reached home. 

This in itself furnishes an approach to 
a study of wild flowers. There may be a 
discussion of the names of the flowers, 
followed by lessons on conservation. 

The purpose of identification has often 
been misinterpreted. It is merely to serve 
as a tool. The real study should consist 
of acquiring important concepts and 
knowledge regarding plants and flowers, 
and of gaining proper attitudes and ap- 
preciations. 

These lessons may lead into an expanded 
unit, such as How Animals and Plants 
Depend upon Each Other. If sufficient 
interest in the subject has been aroused, 
the pupils will suggest many related top- 
ics for study. 

[Sample study lessons for primary, in- 
termediate, and upper grades will be 
found on Plates IV, VI, and VIII, while 
suggestions for teaching the unit on each 
of these grade levels appear below. ] 


Suggested Procedure 
for Primary Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To develop an appreciation of wild 
flowers and plants. 

2. To develop scientific attitudes. 
B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. How desert plants are different 
from other plants. 

2. How to compare one flowering 
plant with another. 

3. How weeds spread in a flower gar- 
den. 

4. How people help to spread plants. 
C. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To observe accurately. 

2. To discriminate between appropri- 
ate and irrelevant data. 
D. Meanings to be developed— 

1. Many flowers may be identified by 
accurate observation and comparison. 

2. Only a few spring wild flowers 
should be picked. 

3. Plants are adapted to spread their 
seeds extensively. 

4. Different types of flowers grow in 
different habitats. 

§. Flowers are adapted to survive in 
certain surroundings. 
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E. Activities— 

1. Place labels on flowers identified 
and show them to other grades. 

2. Draw pictures of different flowers. 
Show in what kinds of places they grow. 

3. Read stories about the flowers whose 
names you know. 

4. Make a list of wild flowers you see 
in the spring. Keep a record of the date 
you first saw them. 

F, Bibliography— 

Craig, G. S.; and Baldwin, S. E.: Our 
Wide, Wide World, “Pathways in 
Science,” Book 3 (Ginn). “How 
Seeds Are Scattered,” pp. 215-223. 

King, Julius: Wild Flowers at a Glance 
(Harter). Use for identification. 

Persing, E. C.; and Peeples, E. K.: Ele- 
mentary Science by Grades (Apple- 
ton-Century). Book 2: “Fall Wild 
Flowers,” pp. 65-70; “Spring Flow- 
ers,” pp. 202-207. Book 3: “Why 
Plants Have Flowers,” pp. 172-178; 
“How Seeds Are Carried Away,” pp. 
12-18. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Intermediate Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To create a desire to learn about 
plant life. 

2. To promote growth in scientific at- 
titudes. 

3. To show the importance of conserv- 
ing wild plants. 
B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. What changes do garden plants 
make when winter comes? 

2. How can we transplant a tree? 

3. How can plants store food in their 
roots? 

4. What does the inside of a seed look 
like? 
C. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To see effect of man’s interference 
on the balance of nature. 

2. To plant seeds, and care for grow- 
ing plants. 

3. To transplant wild plants success- 
fully. 
D. Activities— 

1. Make a list of rules for picking wild 
flowers. 

2. Plan a wild-flower garden for your 
school. 

3. Gather some seeds of wild flowers 
and plant them. 


This ten-page unit deals with wild flowers. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 





E. Meanings to be developed— 

1. Plants pass the winter by making 
various changes. 

2. Man has been responsible for the de- 
pletion of many of the wild flowers. 

3. Natural causes have been responsible 
for the disappearance of some of the wild 
flowers. 


F. Bibliography— 


Patch, E. M.; and Howe, H. E.: Nature 


and Science Readers (Macmillan), 
Book 4: “Flowers and Insects,” pp, 
179-191. Book 5: “Wild Flowers in 
Gardens,” pp. 3-18. 

Persing, E. C.; and others: Elementary 
Science by Grades (Appleton-Cen- 
tury). Book 5: “Nature’s Flower 
Garden,” pp. 269-279. Book 6: 
“Protecting Our Wild Flowers,” pp. 
310-317, and “Flowers and Insects,” 
pp. 318-324. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Upper Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To develop an understanding of the 
relationship of plant and animal life. 

2. To gain a knowledge of how flowers 
are named and classified. 
B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. Why the making of seeds is impor- 
tant to man. 

2. How bees find flowers. 
C. Activities—_ 

1. Make a large chart showing the most 
important parts of a flower. 

2. Make a collection of wild-flower 
fruits. 
D. Meanings to be developed— 

1. Flowers vary in their structure and 
adaptations for pollination. 

2. Scientific names of flowers are im- 
portant because they are universal. 
E. Bibliography— 


Blanchan, Neltje: Nature’s Garden 
(Doubleday-Doran). For identifica- 
tion. 


Comstock, Anna B.: Handbook of Na- 
ture Study, pp. 496-595 (Comstock). 
Detailed lessons on wild flowers. 

National Geographic Magazine. May 
1927, “Wild Flowers of the West” and 
“The Family Tree of the Flowers”; 
July 1925, “Pages from the Floral Life 
of America”; and June 1924, “Explor- 
ing the Mysteries of Plant Life.” 

Science Guide for Elementary Schools 
(State Department of Education, Sac- 
ramento, California). February 1936, 
“Desert Life”; and March 1936, “Wild 
Flower Roads to Learning.” 

Stack, F. W.: Wild Flowers Every Child 
Should Know (Grosset & Dunlap): 
For pupils. 

Western Nature Study (San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California). Vol. 2, 
No. 1, “Spring Wild Flowers of the 
Open Field.” For teachers. 
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The pitcher plant (left) grows 

in swampy places. Its leaves 

secrete nectar to attract in- a Fe 

sects, and are constructed to P > 

trap them. Purple violets 

(right) grow in woods and Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc. 

meadows. Violets are peren- 

nials, and their blossoms may 

be picked more freely than 

most spring flowers. 


Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc 


Pink lady's-slipper will grow in a wild-flower 
garden if given the right care. 


L. W. Brownell 


The purple-fringed orchis belongs to the or- 
chid family. Pick it seldom, if at all. 


Doris E. Wright 


We may pick as many white daisies as we like, for 


they are so common that they are often called weeds. 
When the milkweed pod is ripe 


it bursts. The seeds, fastened to 
tufts of fine white silk, are borne 
away by the wind to make new 
plants another year. (L. W. Brownell 
Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc 


The trailing arbutus is becoming so scarce 
that it should never be picked. 


L. W. Brownell : L. W. Brownell 


The seeds of the bittersweet vine are These meadow buttercups belong to the crowfoot 
contained in its scarlet berries. family. They grow in open sunny places. 
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HOW WILD FLOWERS LIVE AND GROW 
For Primary Grades 


Lesson | 
HOW TO FIND A FLOWER’S NAME 


@ ONE spring morning Betty brought 
to school a small bunch of purple 
flowers and a few leaves. 

“I found them in the woods,” said 
Betty as she gave them to her teacher. 
“There were many of them, and they 
looked so beautiful along the creek where 
they were growing that I picked only a 
few. I think they are violets.” 

As Miss Brown helped Betty put the 
flowers into water, many of the children 
came to look at the flowers. 

Jim brought a book from his desk and 
gave it to Miss Brown. “Here is a book 
about wild flowers,” he said. 

When the children looked into the book 
they found pictures of so many different 
flowers that they could not tell which one 
was like the flowers Betty had brought. 

“You will need to look at the pictures 
very closely,” Miss Brown said. “Let’s 
look first at the color.” 

When they had looked through the 
book they found that six of the pictures 
were the same color as Betty’s flower. So 
they thought that it must be one of these 
six flowers. 

They began to look at the leaves of the 
flowers in the pictures. 

“Tt is not this flower, because the leaves 
on this plant are long and pointed,” said 
Bob. “The leaves on Betty’s flowers are 
shaped like a heart.” 

“It’s not either of these,” said Joe, 
pointing to two other flowers that were 
the right color. ““The leaves of these flow- 
ers grow along the stem, and the leaves of 
Betty’s flower grow from the ground.” 

“Here it is,” cried Betty, pointing to 
one of the purple flowers. “See, the leaves 
are the same shape, and they grow just as 
these do. The flower is the same shape, 
too.” When she held a flower close to the 
picture, all of the girls and boys looked 
carefully to see whether the flowers were 
alike. 

“You have found the right picture,” 
said Miss Brown. “Can you read the name 
under the picture?” The girls and boys 
read “Purple Violet.” 

Then the children sat down, and Miss 
Brown told them some things about find- 
ing the names of flowers. 

“Sometimes flowers are so much alike 
that you cannot tell their names by look- 
ing at their pictures. Often it is nec- 
essary to take the flower apart and look at 
the parts under the microscope. A mi- 
croscope makes the flower parts appear 
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larger so that you can see just what they 
look like. For the spring wild flowers we 
can use the pictures in Jim’s book. If we 
find flowers that are not in this book, 
we can get some other books from our 
school library.” 


1. How can you find the names of 
flowers you bring to school? 

2. How did the children know that 
they had found the right flower? 


Things to do— 

1. Try to find the name of a wild flow- 
er by using a book. 

2. Learn the names of some common 
spring flowers and tell the class some in- 
teresting things about the flowers. 


. 


Lesson II 


FLOWERS WHICH GROW IN SWAMPS, 
WOODS, AND OPEN FIELDS 


B® ON A spring day take a walk along a 
quiet stream where the land is low 
and marshy. You may find great clusters 
of yellow cowslips or marsh marigolds 
growing near the edge of the brook. 

In the swampy land, where the soil is 
rich and black, you may find plants of 
blue flags, or iris, growing. Near by you 
may find yellow swamp buttercups. 

Now if you walk away from the low 
land along the stream and begin to climb 
a hillside that is covered with trees, you 
will probably find many white flowers 
called trilliums. (See Plate IX.) Perhaps 
you call them wake-robins. Trilliums are 
easy to see, for their flowers are usually 
large and white. Sometimes you may find 
trilliums that are pink, and some that 
are red. ‘Trilliums grow best where the 
ground is rich and moist. Other flowers 
which may be found on the hillside are 
bloodroot, adder’s-tongue (see Plate IX), 
spring beauties (see Plate VII), and he- 
paticas. 

When you leave the woods, walk across 
an open field. In the open meadow the 
soil is dry. It is not black as it is in the 
woods and swamp. Here there are no 
trees to shade the plants. 

The meadow may be covered with yel- 
low dandelions. In the grass you may find 
small star-shaped blue flowers. They are 
called blue-eyed grass. The soil in the 
open field seems to be just right for these 
flowers to grow abundantly. 

This ten-page unit deals with wild flowers. 


Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


1. Where would you look to find plant; 
like the cowslip? 

2. Why wouldn’t you find dandelions 
growing there? 


Things to do— 

1. Take a wild-flower excursion and 
try to find different kinds of places where 
flowers grow. 

2. Find pictures of flowers that show 
the different places where they grow. 


¢ 


Lesson III 
HOW FLOWERING PLANTS TRAVEL 


HB SOME people think that flowers grow 
so that people may look at them and 
enjoy them. Flowers really grow on plants 
for quite another reason. They grow so 
that there will be more flowers next year! 
When the daisies are no longer beauti- 
ful, pick one and you will find that it is 
full of tiny hard seeds. 

When the seeds are ripe, they are no 
longer fastened to the flower as firmly as 
they once were. Some day a strong wind 
will blow across the field and will shake 
the dead flowers. Some of the seeds will 
be blown out of the flower, and, if it is a 
very strong wind, the seeds may be car- 
ried a long way across the fields. When 
spring comes these seeds will sprout. 

Probably you have played the game of 
holding a ripe dandelion head and trying 
to blow all the down off at one trial. You 
were really helping the dandelion to spread 
its seeds! The next time you find one of 
these fluffy heads, look closely and you 
will see that each piece of fluff is fastened 
to a tiny seed. When the wind blows the 
down away, the seed rides along to its new 
home. 

Seeds of flowers which live along the 
banks of a stream often drop into the wa- 
ter and sail away like toy boats. They 
may be carried miles before they are 
washed ashore where they can grow. Of 
course, not all of the seeds find places to 
grow. But the plants make so many seeds 
that if only a few of them grow it wil 
be enough to make new plants. 

Your pet dog and other fur-bearing 
animals help some kinds of flowers to 
spread their seeds. These flowers have 
seeds that fasten themselves to an animal's 
fur as it hurries past. Finally the seeds 
drop off and begin to grow. 


1. Why do flowers grow on plants? 
2. How do wind, water, and animals 
help flowering plants? 


Things to do— 

1. Find different kinds of seeds of wild 
flowers and learn how they can travel 
from one place to another. 

2. Make a collection of seeds, and tell 
how they are spread. 
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During spring and early sum- 
mer, roadsides, fields, and 
meadows are yellow with 
dandelions. They flourish 
in dry soil and sunshine. 


Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc. 


In many parts of the country hepaticas should be picked 
sparingly. Be careful not to pull up the roots. 


L. W. Brownell 


The petals of bloodroot drop so soon that it 
Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc is best to leave the flowers to make seed. 


When you blow away dandelion 
down you help to sow the seeds 
of the flower, for attached to each 
piece of down isatiny seed. The 
wind often carries the dandelion 
seeds far away. (D. Warren Boyer) 


L. W. Brownell L. W. Brownell 


Did you know that the word “daisy” means “day’s Burdock burs cling to animals’ fur or people's 
eye”? Flower names are often interesting. clothing. This is one way of scattering seeds. 


travel ; 
. ‘a 
Wild Flower Peenee ation Society, Inc L. W. Brownell ; 
nd tell In swampy places the wild iris is found. It has long, slender, The yellow marsh marigold grows in wet places, and is one of o 
pointed leaves, and the flower is violet-blue. first flowers to bloom in the spring. Sometimes it is called cowslip. 
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FACTS TO KNOW ABOUT WILD. FLOWERS 
For Intermediate Grades 


Lesson | 
WHAT WILD FLOWERS DO IN WINTER 


M@ IF YOU have ever gone to the woods 

in winter you may have wondered 
where all the green plants were. Many of 
the wild-flower plants made seeds in the 
summer and fall. Some formed berries 
and the seeds were held inside. Others 
made pods that held the seeds. 

But often the seeds were shaken from 
the berries and pods by the wind, and 
carried to other parts of the woods. 
Here, lying in the earth under the snow 
and leaves, they are kept warm. 

In spring, the sun warms the rich earth 
in the woods, and the seeds begin to use 
some of the water from the soil. Soon 
the tiny plant within the seed begins to 
grow. It sends out roots into the ground 
and sprouts above the ground. 

Not all plants, however, pass the cold 
winter inside a seed. Some plants store 
food in their roots as they grow in sum- 
mer. In autumn, the frost freezes all the 
plant that is above the ground. The 
leaves, buds, and stems turn brown, and 
only the live roots are left. 

In the ground under the snow and 
leaves the roots of the plants stay quietly 
as though resting. Then, when spring 
comes, these roots begin to grow just as 
the seeds do. They send up shoots, and 
later the leaves and flowers appear. 

Some woods plants lose only their 
leaves in autumn. These change to bright 
colors and soon drop to the ground, leav- 
ing the bare stem. All winter the stem 
does not grow. 

If you look closely at the stem, you will 
find buds formed along the sides. These 
buds were formed in the late summer, 
under the leaf stem, where it is fastened 
to the twig. 

The outside of the bud is covered with 
brown scales, which protect the delicate 
life inside. Some of the buds are flower 
buds and some are leaf buds. When 
spring weather comes, these tiny buds be- 
gin to grow. 


1. Why do plants need to change when 
cold weather comes? 

2. How many different changes do 
you know that plants make before winter 
comes? 


Things to do— 

i. Take a walk in the woods and try 
to decide how some of the plants you see 
spent the winter. 

2. Read something about how plants 
store food in their roots, 
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Lesson II 
WHY WILD FLOWERS ARE BECOMING SCARCE 


M SEVERAL kinds of wild flowers are 

becoming so scarce that soon there 
will not be any left. There are several 
reasons for this. One is that people have 
picked so many of some flowers that there 
are not enough left to make seeds. 

Often people are not careful when 
picking flowers. They tear up the leaves 
and roots of the plant, or pull off great 
branches of the shrubs. When this hap- 
pens, there is nothing left to grow the 
next year. 

Another reason that wild flowers have 
disappeared is forest fires. When a fire 
sweeps through a wood or meadow it 
burns everything to the ground. Even 
the roots and seeds of many plants are 
burned. Sometimes, after the grass be- 
gins to grow again, seeds from flowers in 
fields near by blow across to the burned 
field. These may begin to grow, but they 
are often different from the flowers that 
once grew in the meadow. 

Still another reason for the disappear- 
ing of our wild flowers is that the trees in 
many of the woods have been cut. Acres 
and acres of land that once were covered 
with trees now are cleared and are being 
cultivated. The flowers that grew in the 
woods cannot grow in the open fields. 
The sun would be too hot for them, or 
the rain and other storms would injure 
them so that they would die. 

Swamp flowers, as cowslips, butter- 
cups, and lady’s-slippers, can grow only 
where the ground is very moist. In many 
places where such flowers once grew, 
drainage ditches have been dug so that the 
water could run off the land. Then the 
flowers that had grown there died. 

Some fifth-grade girls and boys once 
made some rules for people to follow if 
they picked flowers in the woods and 
fields. They gave these rules to their 
friends. Here is their list: 

Gather only a few flowers of each kind. 

If the flowers are scarce, do not pick 
any of them. 

Pick flowers carefully and be sure not 
to disturb the roots. 

Do not pick flowers that wilt easily. 


1. Do you know any flowers that are 
becoming scarce in your neighborhood? 

2. Why are they disappearing? What 
can you do to help prevent this? 


This ten-page unit deals with wild flowers. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 





Things to do— 

1. Plan talks to present to another 
class. Tell about some of these things: 

Why some wild flowers should never be 
picked. 

How school children may help to conserye 
wild flowers. 

What has caused wild flowers in our com. 
munity to disappear. 


2. Write to The Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washing- 
ton, D.C., to find out what is being done 
in your state to preserve flowers. 

3. Write a composition about How 
Our Wild Flowers Can Be Preserved. 
Your local newspaper may publish it. 


* 


Lesson III 
HOW FLOWERS ARE NAMED 


H DID you ever wonder how the wild 

flowers got their names? Probably 
someone looked at a flower very closely 
and said, “This flower looks like an Indian 
moccasin. I shall call it moccasin flow- 
er.” Another person, looking at the same 
flower, might have thought it was more 
like a lady’s shoe, and said, “I shall call it 
lady’s-slipper.” 

Someone once thought the rough edges 
of a dandelion leaf looked like a lion’s 
teeth. Therefore, the plant was called 
dandelion, from the contraction of a 
French phrase meaning “lion’s teeth.” 

Still other flowers got their names be- 
cause they blossomed at certain times of 
the year, snow plant, for example. _ Its 
red blossoms appear early in the spring, 
often before the snow has melted. 

Many flowers have several names. For 
example, one of the first flowers to blos- 
som in the spring has three names—spring 
beauty, mayflower, and Claytonia. 

When scientists talk about this flower, 
they speak of it as Claytonia virginica. 
This is the flower’s scientific name. It 
was named for an American botanist, 
John Clayton. No other flower is ever 
called by this name. 

The scientific name of a flower has two 
parts, for the same reason that you have 
two names. The first part tells the group 
to which the flower belongs. The second 
tells the name of the exact flower. 

Learning names of flowers is like learn- 
ing the names of your friends. 


1. What are some of the reasons that 
wild flowers are given scientific names? 
2. How did flowers get their names? 


Things to do— 
1. Learn the names of twenty com- 
mon wild flowers and-read about them. 
2. Think of some common spring 
flowers and find out how they were 
named, . 
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Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc. Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc. 


Admire the brilliant cardinal Indian pipe, too, is becoming 
flower, but never pick it. rare. Leave it undisturbed. 


a 
1. W. Brownell 


The lady’s-slipper, or moccasin flower, used to be 
plentiful, but now is seldom found. Do not pick it. 


L. W. Brownell 


Seeds of the rosebush are held in the rose hips during the winter. 
Probably birds will carry some away, thus helping to plant them. 


W. Brownell 
The magnificent rhododendrons are natives of eastern North America. 
Many cultivated varieties have been developed. 


Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc. 


Wild columbines nod gracefully on stony ground or rocky ledges. 
Pick only a few, for they are scarce in many sections. 


have 
roup 


7. Brownell 


The spring beauty is being rapidly exterminated. The flower closes Flowering dogwood is another native American shrub. It 
when picked, so it is better to leave it growing in the woods. needs protection in many regions if it is to survive. 


Wiid Flower Preservation Society, Inc 
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HOW FLOWERS ARE MADE 
For Upper Grades 


Lesson | 
THE PARTS OF A FLOWER 


® ALTHOUGH flowers give much 

pleasure to many people, their real 
purpose is to make seeds. If the flower did 
not make seeds, there would be no flowers. 

Did you ever wonder how flowers make 
seeds? It is not hard to understand if you 
know what the parts of a flower are and 
how they do their work. 

There are so many different sizes and 
shapes of flowers that it is not necessary 
to learn the parts of all of them. If you 
learn the names of some of their parts, 
you may be able to find them in different 
kinds of flowers, even if they do not al- 
ways look exactly the same. 

Examine a Bermuda, or Easter, lily. 
Probably the first parts that you will no- 
tice are the white petals and sepals. There 
are three of each, making the outside of 
the flower. The sepals are outside the pet- 
als. Often sepals are green. Some flowers 
have no sepals; other flowers have no 
petals. If you observe the lily just before 
it Opens, you may notice that the sepals 
cover the inside parts of the flower. They 
protect these inside parts. As the flower 
opens, the white petals begin to appear. 
When the flower has opened wide you may 
see the inside. 

It is the inside parts of the flower that 
make the seeds. In the center is a flower 
part that stands erect, known as the pistil. 
At the top of the pistil is the stigma; at 
the bottom is the ovary. 

Around the outside of the pistil are six 
other plant parts, like slender rods, called 
stamens. These have long double heads, 
known as anthers, and it is within the 
anthers that pollen is made. 

Most flowers have both pistils and sta- 
mens, but sometimes the flowers on one 
plant have pistils only, while the flowers 
on another plant have stamens only. 

You may have smelled a flower that was 
fully opened, and found that yellow dust 
from the flower clung to your nose. This 
yellow dust, which is called pollen, is 
very important in the life history of the 
flower. 

Look closely at the lily and you will 
find that the top of the pistil appears 
sticky. The sticky pistil needs some pol- 
len, and then the flower will be ready to 
make seeds. In order to make the best 
seeds, the pollen of one flower should be 
deposited on the pistil of another flower. 
Often pollen is carried from a flower of 
one plant to a flower of another plant 
growing a mile away. 
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1. What are the parts of a flower? 
2. Why is pollen important to a flower? 


Things to do— 

1. Examine a flower to identify stamen, 
pistil, petal, and sepal. 

2. Find different kinds of flowers and 
see how their flower parts are different. 

3. Draw a flower and label its parts. 


+ 


Lesson II 


HOW POLLEN TRAVELS 
FROM ONE FLOWER TO ANOTHER 


B YOU have already observed that the 
stamens with their anthers, which 
hold the pollen, surround, but do not 
touch, the pistil; and we have just noted 
that the pollen is carried from one flower 
to another, or from one plant to another. 
In order to do this, some helper is needed. 
One helper is a visitor that the flower 
has almost as soon as it opens its sepals and 
petals. This visitor is the bee. Bees and 
flowers form one of the oldest partner- 
ships in the world, perhaps the very oldest. 
Both partners give something to their 
business; both take something out; and 
together they make valuable products. 

Just how the bee finds the flower we 
cannot tell exactly. Perhaps it smells the 
flower or perhaps the bright color catches 
the bee’s eye as it flies past. 

At any rate, the bee does find the blos- 
som, and if you watch closely you will see 
it climbing into the flower. The bee is 
taking its share of the gain in the part- 
nership—the nectar that is found in the 
blossom. 

While the bee wriggles about sipping 
nectar from the flower, it is contributing 
its share to the partnership—exchanging 
pollen for nectar. From the blossom pre- 
viously visited, the bee carries the pollen 
that stuck to its hairy body. In a moment 
the bee will be gone. Away it will fly to 
another flower to gather more nectar, and 
again, some of the pollen clinging to its 
body from the stamens will be left when it 
brushes against the pistil of a new flower. 

Thus the partnership is carried out. 
From the pollen which it receives, the 
flower makes seeds in the pistil; and from 
the nectar which the bee receives, honey 
will be made in the beehive. 

There are other ways for pollen to trav- 
el besides being carried by bees, butter- 


This ten-page unit deals with wild flowers. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 





flies, or, at times, hummingbirds. Wind 
blows the dusty pollen from one flower to 
another; and for some kinds of plants that 
grow in, or along, streams, pollen grains 
are carried by the water. 


1. How does pollen travel from one 
dandelion flower to another? 

2. Why do bees visit flowers? 

3. How do flowers depend upon visits 
from bees? 

4. Should all the bees disappear from 
the earth, what would happen to the 
flowers? 


Things to do— 

1. Put some pollen under a microscope 
and draw a picture of what you see. Use 
pollen taken from several different kinds 
of flowers. 

2. With a reading glass examine a bee’s 
legs to see how it can carry pollen from 
one flower to another. 
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Lesson III 
FLOWER FAMILIES 


@ FLOWERS are grouped together in 

families. Some flower families are 
very large; some are small. Flowers are 
put into the same family if they are alike 
in certain ways. Their flowers may all be 
the same shape; their leaves and fruit may 
be alike; or their flower parts may be the 
same in number. 

Try to find specimens of a white tril- 
lium, an adder’s-tongue, and a day lily. 
These are three flower cousins, for they 
are all members of the lily family. 

Look closely at the three flowers and 
see whether you can find out how they are 
alike. Look at the leaves and flowers, and 
then notice carefully the parts of each 
flower. You find that all of them have 
six stamens. They all have one pistil, and 
the upper part of the pistil is divided into 
three parts. Later, if you found the fruits 
of these flowers, you would find that they 
also are divided into three parts. 

Around the outside of the stamens and 
pistils there are six parts that are petals 
and sepals. Sometimes these are all bright- 
colored, and sometimes three of them are 
green. In the lily family these outer parts 
are all about the same shape and about 
even in size. We say, therefore, that flow- 
ers in the lily family are regular in shape. 


1. Why are certain flowers placed to 
gether in families? 

2. How are the flowers of the lily fam- 
ily alike? | 


Things to do— 

1. Read about some of the plant fam- 
ilies of spring flowers. 

2. Find three spring wild flowers that 
belong to the same plant family; three 
garden flowers. 
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The adder’s-tongue belongs to 
the lily family. It has six 
yellow sepals. Sometimes the 
flower is called dogtooth vio- 


let, because of the shape of 
the bulb. (L. W. Brownell) 


Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc. 
The trillium has three white petals and three green sepals, six stamens, 
and a pistil whose stigma is divided into three parts. 


x 


Pastel 


\ . Petal 
Sepal 


Study this diagram and 
you will be able to iden- 
tify the parts of many 
common flowers. 


The tawny day lily is found both in gardens and growing wild along 
the roadside. It is a beautiful example of the lily family. 


Toothwort or pepperroot is mae, tt oe a Sy ee In their partnership with 
one of the plants which be- » dhe ait tt NCAA OS A we ae the flowers, bees spread 
long to the mustard family. (eee ae a. ae AG a pollen and receive nectar 
Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc. te od hy? a -— to make honey. (L. ¥. Brownell) 
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Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc. 


The four-petaled flowers of shepherd's-purse help 
identify it as one of the mustard family. 
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Activities Based on a Wild-Flower Unit 


GLENN 0. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 


A Wild-Flower Club 


@ FOR many years there has been a na- 

tional organization called The Wild 
Flower Preservation Society of America. 
Its headquarters are in Washington, D.C., 
and the president is P. L. Ricker. The so- 
ciety was organized for the purpose of 
protecting wild flowers, and it now has 
hundreds of members all over the United 
States. Many of the states have preserva- 
tion societies that are part of the National 
Society. 

In many schools and communities there 
are girls and boys who are interested 
in preserving and studying wild flowers. 
They often organize Junior Chapters of 
the Wild Flower Preservation Society. 

Usually a Junior Chapter appoints a 
leader to help it carry out its plans. The 
leader may take the group on field trips to 
study wild flowers, and help the members 
of the group learn which flowers may be 
picked and which are to be left in the 
woods. Some Junior Chapters plan pro- 
grams to interest people in preserving the 
wild flowers. 

If you are interested in starting a Junior 
Chapter of the Wild Flower Preservation 
Society in your school or community, 
write to the society at National Head- 
quarters, 3740 Oliver Street, Washington, 
D.C., for information. Tell them what 
your plans are and ask the people in charge 
to assist you in organizing a club. If your 
state has a preservation society, they will 
tell you where its headquarters are. 

The Wild Flower Preservation Society 
publishes several circulars that are very 
valuable in the study of wild flowers. 
You may write to the society for a list of 
the circulars and for the cost. Most of 
them are very inexpensive. The society 
also sells wild-flower color plates at a small 
cost and has a supply of wild-flower post- 
ers. In addition to these features, they 
have films on wild flowers, which can be 
rented or bought. 

Every year new Junior Chapters are or- 
ganized. They do many things of interest 
to girls and boys who like outdoor life. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out whether girls and boys in 
your school would be interested in start- 
ing a Junior Chapter for the study of wild 
flowers. If they are, ask your teacher to 
help you organize a club. 

2. Take pictures of wild flowers with 
a camera. 

3. Study the parts of different flowers 
under a microscope and compare them, 
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D. Warren Boyer 


The ground for a wild-flower garden 
must be carefully prepared. 


Experimenting with Flowers 


MB FOR a long time people have been 
trying different kinds of experiments 
to produce flowers that no one has ever 
seen before. Luther Burbank was a scien- 
tist who spent all of his life experiment- 
ing with plants. He made many new 
kinds of flowers, vegetables, and fruits. 

One way to make a new kind of flower 
is to change the seeds of the flower. You 
must carry the pollen from one flower to 
another. Wait until the flower has opened 
enough so that you can get dusty pollen. 
Then take it to a flower that is just open- 
ing and put it on the pistil of this flower. 
A fine water-color brush will be good to 
use to carry pollen from one flower to an- 
other. 

You may use some cheesecloth sacks to 
cover the buds of flowers that are almost 
ready to open so that bees will not make 
their visit to the flower before you do 
yours. 

If the flower from which you take the 
pollen and the flower to which you take 
it are alike, of course you will not get a 
different-colored flower from the seeds. 
But if you take pollen from a flower of 
one color to a flower of another color, you 
may get seeds that will grow flowers of 
a different color from the two original 
flowers. This is very interesting. 


Things to do— 

1. Read about the life and work of 
Luther Burbank. 

2. Send for a seed catalogue and see the 
new kinds of flowers. 


This ten-page unit deals with wild flowers. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


A Wild-Flower Garden 


BH MANY people enjoy gardens. There 

are rock gardens, vegetable gardens, 
flower gardens, and even indoor gardens, 
Some children in a village school made a 
garden of only wild flowers. 

One very important thing for a wild- 
flower gardener to know is what kind of 
soil to plant the wild flowers in. Some 
wild flowers grow in deep, shady woods 
where the soil is rich and black. Other 
kinds grow in open fields where the soil is 
light and sandy. Many kinds grow along 
streams where it is always damp and 
where the soil is black. Still other kinds, 
like the cactus, are found growing in very 
sandy, dry soil. 

If the dirt in your garden is very dry, 
a plant that grows in the damp soil along 
a brook will not grow in your garden. A 
wild-flower gardener must always try to 
make his garden soil as much like the soil 
in which he finds his wild plants growing 
as he can. 

The gardener must also notice whether 
the wild flower he is bringing to his gar- 
den was growing in a shady or a sunny 
place. A wild-flower garden should be so 
located that some plants can be planted in 
the shade and others in the sun. 

Another very important thing for 2 
wild-flower gardener to know is how to 
transplant a growing plant. You know, 
of course, that “transplant” means to dig 
up a plant and take it to another place 
and plant it again. Some plants are best 
transplanted in the autumn, some in sum- 
mer, and some in very early spring. It is 
never a good idea to transplant a plant 
when it is in blossom. 

The best way to transplant a plant is to 
dig far out around the roots of the plant 
and take up a large lump of earth with 
the roots. Tie a piece of burlap sacking, 
or some other piece of cloth, around the 
ball of earth to keep the roots moist. 
After you have carried the plant to your 
garden, you must make for it a hole large 
enough so that the roots can grow straight 
into the ground and hold the plant firmly. 
Be sure to set the plant straight, and then 
pack the dirt carefully around the roots 
and press it down firmly. It is always well 
to water a plant that has just been trans- 
planted, and to protect it from the sun. 


Things to do— 
1. Visit a wild-flower garden and ask 
the gardener to tell how he planted it. 
2. Start a wild-flower garden at yout 
school or at home. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR ALL GRADES A Song of Spring 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HELEN EMILY SNYDER 
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For Your April Programs 








SINGING RAIN 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


Listen to the singing rain 

Telling tales of France and Spain, 
Russia, Norway, England far, 
China, Ceylon, Zanzibar! 


Tapping at the windowpane, 
Silver fingers of the rain 

Beat like signal drums that croon 
Near the Mountains of the Moon! 


For the rain’s a minstrel hoary, 
Bold in song and wise in story; 
Listen to the old refrain 
Of the ever singing rain! 


WHEREVER THEY BLOOM 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


I like crocus in flowerpots 

And bulbs on window sills. 

I like sweet peas on trellises 
And wild flowers on the hills. 

I like bright pansies in a bed 

In your yard or in ours. 

I like rock-garden blossoms, too. 
In fact, I just like flowers! 


THE FARMER BOY 


BLOSSOM BENNETT 


The farmer boy wears overalls; 
He’s sturdy, brown, and strong; 

He learns to plow, and ride a horse; 
He hears the wild birds’ song. 


He goes a-wading in the stream, 
He sees the windmill turn; 
He feeds the little squealing pigs, 
And brings in wood to burn. 


The farmer boy must tend the ducks 
And help to plant the wheat; 

He climbs the trees for luscious fruit 
And gathers berries sweet. 


RAIN FLOWERS 


GLADYS LLOYD 


Up and down the avenue, 

Green and yellow, mauve and blue, 
Slickers blossom in the rain, 
Falling with the turning vane. 
Garden flowers like the sun-- 
Slickers think a shower’s fun; 
Scarlet, purple, pink, and buff, 
Rain flowers can’t get wet enough. 
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APRIL SNOW 


LOUINA Van NORMAN 


December snow is icy cold, 


- November snow is wet, 


But April snow comes drifting down, 
A flowery coverlet. 


The April snow is warm and sweet. 
It brings the honeybees, 

For April snow is cherry blooms 
Aflutter in the breeze. 


FOG 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


When I went out this morning, 
The world was veiled in gray; 
Fog, like a silver blanket, 
Was wrapped around the day; 


There wasn’t any sunshine, 
And when I looked to see, 

I couldn’t find the bushes, 
The fence, or big oak tree. 


It was a funny, blurry world, 

Full of strange shapes and places, 
With people’s voices all about, 

But not a sign of faces. 


It was like walking in a cloud— 
I almost lost my way; 
A fog is fun, but I am glad 


It never comes to stay! 


SONG: SPRING RAIN 


(Tune: “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star’) 
MAY B. BRYANT 


Cheerily the silver rain 

Knocks upon the windowpane. 
Patter! Patter! Hear the sound! 
On the roofs and on the ground. 
Beating out a quick refrain, 

Hear the music of the rain. 


Gentle spring has come at last; 
Winter now is overpast. 
Drenched are forest, field, and glen; 
Brought to life is earth again. 
Beating out a gay refrain, 
Hear the music of the rain! 


Little children love the rain, 
As it splashes on the pane; 
Watch the streams that swiftly pour 
Sidewalks and the roadside o’er. 
Cry they, “Welcome, rain of spring, 
For the treasures that you bring.” 


SPRING 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


The violets are blooming 

On hillside and in lane, 

The meadow larks broadcasting 
That spring has come again. 


The merry little brooklets 

All run along and sing 

This happy little theme song, 

“It’s spring! it’s spring! it’s spring!” 


THE SECRET 


MARIAN STEARNS CURRY 


There’s a secret going round. 
Listen! Can’t you hear it? 
It’s a secret we all like, 
You'll stand up and cheer it. 


It is something whispered soft 
By the wind’s low singing; 
You can see it in the way 
Awning cords are swinging. 


There’s no moon, the stars are gone, 
Old Man Thunder’s grumbling. 
You must guess it pretty soon— 
There’s a shower coming! 


APRIL RAINS 


CORA MAY PREBLE 


There is magic melody 
In the April rain. 
Hark, and listen here with me 
To the sweet refrain. 
April winds are whispering 
Songs of sunny days in spring. 


April rains are pattering 
On the windowpane, 
Sparkly raindrops spattering 
Down the leafy lane, 
Filling every flower cup 
Till the bow] is brimming up. 


Raindrops patter on the roof— 
Such a pleasant sound. 
Mushrooms are quite waterproof, 
Baby fays have found. 
Underneath they like to snooze, 
Keeping dry their flower shoes. 


SPRINGTIME FACES 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


Rain doesn’t matter, if it falls 


On faces kind and gay, 


And laughter warms, like sunshine bright, 


The coldest, grayest day. 


Let’s smile when rain is pouring down, 


And laugh at thunder showers, 
Until our faces bloom with cheer, 
As gay as springtime flowers! 
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More than a Pet Show 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


CHARACTERS 
NANCY RUTH 
CLIFFORD MARTIN 
BETH RODNEY 
WARREN ANN 
JANET BOB 


STAGE SETTING 


The children are grouped informally 
about the basement recreation room of 
Nancy’s home. Clifford and Rodney are 
playing checkers at one end of a table. 
Martin is busy painting a poster, while 
Warren watches him. Ruth and Beth are 
bent over an announcement of a pet show. 
Nancy is counting money into a small 
box, while Janet watches. 


TuHeE Pray 


NANCY (frinmphantly, as she drops in 
the last coin)—Boys, we have enough 
money in the club treasury to buy all the 
things we need to get our pets ready for 
the pet show. 

CLIFFORD (without looking up)—All 
right. They can’t be any nearer winning 
than they are now, but if you girls insist 
on fussing over them, we don’t mind. It’s 
your move, Rodney. 

BETH—But, boys, aren’t you excited? 
We can buy the padded basket for Ann’s 
kittens, and handsome new collars for Pat 
and Skip. 

WARREN—Our dogs can win prizes 
without any fancy collars. Remember, 
this show is for Be Kind to Animals Week, 
not Show Off Your Pet Week. 

JANET—You'll have to brush Pat if 
you want him to look like anything but a 
worn-out mop. You wanted a new brush 
to use on him, and now we can buy it. 

RUTH—And if you don’t bathe Skip, 
the judges will never know that he has 
white spots. 

MARTIN (holding up a large colored 
poster so that all can see it) ——There—my 
poster’s done! And a good one, too, if I 
do say it myself. 

RUTH—You’ve drawn the dog well, 
Martin. You can tell by his eyes that he 
loves his master. 

RODNEY—Martin explains that in those 
lines at the bottom of the picture. (He 
points to the poster and reads.) “Money 
makes you a dog’s owner; kindness makes 
you his master.” 

NANCY—Come on, boys, you must help 
us to decide how to spend all this money. 
If Rodney takes an interest, we might let 
him have a little for a new rabbit house 
for those bunnies of his. 

(Ann enters slowly.) 
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RODNEY—Here comes Ann. I know 
what kept her. She’s been fluffing up her 
precious kittens for the pet show. 

(Ann sits down at center of table, and 
rests her chin in her hands.) 

CLIFFORD—What’s wrong, Ann? You 
look as though you’d had a poor report 
card. 

ANN (looking up soberly)—I’ve just 
come from Grandma Rogers’. 

WARREN—What about it? Isn’t she all 
right? 

ANN—Grandma is very sad. She told 
me that she is so poor that she can’t afford 
to take care of stray animals any more. 
It costs money to feed them so that they 
grow fat and sleek. 

WARREN—Grandma Rogers was so 
good to Skip when he was hurt out in 
front of her house. She sat up all night 
and took care of him. He would never 
have lived if she hadn’t done it. 

JANET—She kept my canary last sum- 
mer, all the time that we were away. 

MARTIN—We can’t take any of her 
pets, for we all have pets of our own to 
look after. 

RUTH—If Grandma can’t have some- 
thing to take care of, she will be very un- 
happy. 

ANN (earnestly) —There must be some- 
thing we can do. I can’t imagine Grandma 
without a half-dozen pussies to fuss over. 

(Bob enters very dejectedly.) 

RODNEY—Here’s another cloud of 
gloom! The girls have us feeling sorry 
for Grandma Rogers, and now you come 
along looking sad. What’s the trouble, 
Bob? Tell us what happened. 


BoB—I just found little John Blake 
crying as if his heart would break. 

CLIFFORD—What happened to him—a 
tumble? 

BoB—Something much more serious. 
The dogcatcher has just taken away his 
dog. You know Pal—that little yellow 
pup that’s always at John’s heels. 

NANCY—That’s a shame, but he can 
get the dog back very easily. 

BOB—How? John says his father hasn’t 
been working, so he can’t pay for a license 
and a collar for Pal. 

BETH—John has had that dog ever 
oe he found it, half-starved, in a vacant 
ot. 

JANET (impatiently)—But why spend 
all this time on the troubles of other peo- 
ple’s pets? Let’s fill out our entry blanks 
for the pet show. (She spreads out pa- 
pers and pencils.) 1 brought enough for 
all of us. 

(They take pencil and paper and begin 
to write. Martin, however, sits still.) 

RUTH—Martin, stop dreaming! Wake 
up, and fill out your blank. 

MARTIN—I was thinking of something 
one of the State Troopers told me about 
the number of birds that starved this past 
winter. The men at his station have a 
fund for feed, and keep several feeding 
stations going all winter. They saved a 
great many birds that way. 

RODNEY—What have their feeding sta- 
tions to do with our pet show? 

MARTIN—When he told me of the little 
dead birds lying in the snow, I couldn’t 
forget it. 

ANN—And we shouldn’t forget them 
—Grandma’s cats, John’s dog, and the 
birds. I’m beginning to see that all these 
things could mean a great deal to our 
club. We’ve been thinking only of our- 
selves. I’ve wanted a blue ribbon to prove 
that my gray Angora kittens are the finest 
cats in town. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Children from Holland, China, Switzerland, and South America Come for a Visit 


Visitors from around the World 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


VIRGINIA W. HARRINGTON 


Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Newark Public School, Newark, Delaware 


wg 
Yor 
= 
= 
‘ 
CHARACTERS 
ALICE MARTA 
DORIS CONRAD 
TITO ELSIE 
KAI-LAI-LAI LING 
JACOB sU 


STAGE SETTING 
The scene is in the back yard of an 
American home. On the back steps, at 
one side of the stage, two girls are playing 
jackstones. On the other side of the stage 
a few tulips (paper ones may be used) are 
placed as if growing in the ground. 


THE Pay 


ALICE—Doris, where did you get the 
ball for your jackstones? 

poris—It came from the five-and-ten- 
cent store. 

(Enter Tito and Kai-lai-lai from South 
America.) 

TIro—You may have bought it there, 
but it really came from South America. 

Doris (surprised)—Why, hello! 

(Tito and Kai-lai-lai bow.) 

ALICE—Where did you come from? 

TITO—We came from South America. 
I’m Tito. 

KAI-LAI-LAi—I'm Kai-lai-lai. 

TITO—We want to tell you about the 
rubber in the ball you are playing with. 
It came from our home, South America. 

poris—Please tell us more about it. 

ALICE—Do sit down on the steps. 

KAI-LAI-LAI—Our father takes care of 
rubber trees. 

ALICE—Does rubber grow on trees? 

TIroO—Oh, no! Rubber doesn’t grow 
on the tree. Rubber comes from the sap. 
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KAI-LAI-LAI—You know, just as maple 
sirup and turpentine come from the sap 
of trees in the United States. 

poris—Oh, yes! I have seen maple 
trees being tapped, and the juice that 
comes out is caught in a little bucket. 

KAI-LAI-LAI—T[he rubber is white, like 
milk, when it first comes out of the tree. 
It runs into a small cup. 

riro—Our father goes through the 
forests collecting all the sap and puts it 
into a big bucket. 

KAI-LAI-LAI—Then we make a fire 
back of our house. We dip_a long stick 
into the bucket to coat it with the milky 
liquid. Then we cook the rubber over the 
fire until it hardens. 

TITO—We dip the stick into the rubber 
again and again and hold it over the fire. 
The hard coating gets bigger and bigger, 
until it is a huge round lump. 

KAI-LAI-LAI—We call it a ham. 

ALICE—A ham! I’m glad I don’t live 
in South America. I shouldn’t want to 
eat a ham made of rubber. 

TITO—We don’t eat it. Father says that 
rubber in lumps, or hams, is easy to ship 
to other countries. 

DORIsS—Was my ball made near your 
home? 

KAI-LAI-LAI—There are no factories 
where we live, so we ship the raw hams to 
the United States and to Europe. 

ALICE—I thought you cooked the hams 
over a fire. I shouldn’t call them raw. 

KAI-LAI-LAI—You would if you knew 
all the things that had to be done to those 
rubber hams before they could be made 
into balls. 

(Continued on page 81). . 


Courtesy Land 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN V. YONKER 


Teacher, First Grade, Schaeffer Wistar School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


CHARACTERS 
TRAIN CALLER CONDUCTOR 
CLASS READER 
ENGINEER 


STAGE SETTING 

Three long benches represent a train. 
Two chairs at front with a bell attached 
represent the engine. The engineer stands 
at the front of the train, ringing the bell. 
The conductor stands at the rear of the 
train with one foot on the train. The 
train caller carries a megaphone. All wear 
Paper caps. 


THE Play 


TRAIN CALLER (walking around stage, 

calling through megaphone)— 

All aboard for Courtesy Land! 

All aboard for Courtesy Land! 

All aboard for Courtesy Land! 
(The entire class gets on the train.) 
CLASS— 

We're a bright and happy band, 

For we’re off to Courtesy Land— 

A place where children do and say 

Everything in the pleasantest way. 

(Engineer rings bell and children sing 
to tune of “Good Night, Ladies.” ) 
Merrily we roll along, 
Roll along, roll along; 
Merrily we roll along, 
Polite as we can be. 

conbuctor (calling 
stop, Polite Town! 
Town! 

(One child, the Reader, gets off, and 
walks to the rear of the train, Each 
child or group of children gets off train 
in turn.) 

READER—These are a few of the chil- 
dren we see in Polite Town. Betty meets 
Billy on the street. 

BETTY (walking past Billy) —Good 
morning, Billy. 

BILLY (tipping his hat)—Good morn- 
ing, Betty. 

READER—Some children meet a teacher 
on the street. 

(Four boys walk past a girl dressed as 
a woman.) 

soys—Good morning, Miss Wilson. 

MISS WILSON—Good morning, boys. 

READER—Joyce answers the phone for 
Mother. 

yoYce—Hello; this is Joyce Carson. Do 
you wish to speak to Mother? Hold the 
phone, please, and I will call her. 

READER—Albert answers the door for 
Mother. 


loudly) —First 


First stop, Polite 


(Continued on page 82) 
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“The Happy Farmer”—Robert Schumann 
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T.B., tuned bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine; 
CYM., cymbals. R indicates rap of tambourine, S indicates shake. 
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A FLOWER WALL DECORATION 


ZELMA SMITH 


@ HAVE each pupil bring to school a 

few wild flowers that he has picked 
carefully. Other materials needed are a 
small pane of glass, a piece of heavy paper 
about one and one-fourth inches larger 
each way than the glass, and some smooth 
cotton batting. 

Cut the cotton to fit the glass and place 
the cotton on the paper. Choose a vari- 
ety of the flowers and place them on the 
cotton, face up, making a pleasing ar- 
rangement. Lay the glass over the flow- 
ers, pull the edges of the paper over the 
glass, and paste down the edges. Press 
under a heavy weight. 

The wall decoration may be hung very 
satisfactorily by fastening a cord firmly 
around each end near the edge, with an- 
other cord connecting the two side ones 
at the back. The flowers will stay bright 
for months. 


TREASURE HUNT 


BERTHA RAMES 


@ THE extra drill period for slow read- 

ers should be made so attractive that 
the children anticipate the time with 
pleasure. One of my most successful 
schemes for this purpose is the “Treasure 
Hunt.” 

Mimeographed reading material of the 
right sort is hidden about the room and 
hall. When we are all ready, the hunt 
begins. As soon as a child finds a sheet, he 
first reads it over to himself, and then runs 
to me and reads it. When it is read cor- 
rectly, he lays it on his desk and hunts for 
another sheet. All the sheets that he finds 
and reads are fastened together with col- 
ored string or ribbon and taken home to 
read. 

This little scheme has these features of 
value: the physical joy of running about 
and hunting; the surprise feature; the 
chance to possess the sheets read; and, of 
course, the reading drill. 
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ARITHMETIC DRILL 


MARTHA F. ZEHR 


@ ASA general exercise, my pupils en- 

joy an arithmetic drill. We divide the 
pupils into two teams, arranging them so 
that each member of a team has for an 
opponent a pupil in his own grade or near 
his. 

The first player from each team goes to 
the blackboard, and the teacher gives a 
problem. The problem may use any of 
the four processes in which drill is needed. 
The pupil who correctly finishes first wins 
a point for his side. The next players 
from each side then go to the blackboard. 
The team having the most points at the 
end of the game wins. 


HISTORY PUZZLES 


SYLVIA SNYDER 


HB I USE this device to stimulate inter- 

est and review in my history classes. 
After we have completed the study of 
some work which I feel requires a little 
extra review, we have a “puzzle” recita- 
tion. I choose important names or facts, 
mix the letters of the words, and place 
them on the blackboard. The pupils 
must find out what the word is when 
spelled correctly and be able to tell why it 
is important. 

For example, after we have complet- 
ed our study of the Revolutionary War, I 
might place the following words on the 
blackboard: Pamst Xat, Ecdalariton fo 
Dnipenencede. When the letters are ar- 
ranged in correct order the words are 
Stamp Tax, and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The children also enjoy putting the 
words on the blackboard themselves, 
calling on some member of the class to tell 
what they are. This provides means for 
a courtesy lesson, since the children call 
on and answer one another. They must 
write the word clearly. The puzzles also 
teach the child to find the important 
facts in the chapters assigned. 


THE LITTLE THINGS 


NELLIE O. MOSER 


@ ONE noon I tossed two strips of red 

construction paper into the waste- 
basket. A few minutes later one of my 
second-grade girls had those identical 
strips of paper at her seat! Her face was 
radiant as she silently crossed them and 
pasted them to form an X. I do not 
know what that X symbolized in her 
mind, but I am certain that it was some- 
thing very satisfying. 

I could have done some moralizing, for 
things placed in wastebaskets are usually 
meant to stay there and are not always 
clean. But instead I watched that happy 
face, and took to heart the lesson. She 
had merely found something which had 
been discarded, and which, to her, was 
useful and beautiful. 

Some children are beauty-starved, and 
through no fault of their own have prac- 
tically nothing of beauty in their homes. 
I now save bits of pretty ribbon, paper, 
cord, tin foil, and tiny books of cloth 
samples. I keep them in a convenient 
place so that when a beauty-hungry little 
pupil lingers near I can find something to 
give the child. It’s the little things that 
count, and are often remembered longest. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


B VERY likely you have developed some 

method or device that would help other 
teachers. Perhaps you have been particu- 
larly successful in teaching a certain sub- 
ject or have some practical, new idea for 
schoolroom management. Teachers every- 
where are looking for suggestions to help 
them increase their efficiency. We shall be 
glad to have you submit ideas that have 
proved workable for you, since we feel sure 
that our other readers will find them use- 
ful, too. We pay, on publication, one dol- 
lar for each article used in this department. 


In preparing articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club, please observe carefully the 
following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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ENCOURAGING CLEANLINESS 


ROY R. SMITH 


BH IN OUR one-room rural school, 

which has no indoor water system or 
electric service, we have constructed a 
satisfactory hand-washing device. The 
following is a description of this conven- 
ience, which I feel sure other rural teach- 
ers will be glad to have. 

We installed an inexpensive sink at a 
proper height for the pupils. For a water 
tank, we used a fifteen-gallon iron drum, 
which we enameled inside and outside to 
prevent its rusting and also to make it 
sanitary. We placed the drum on a shelf 
at one end of the sink about eight inches 
above it. 

A one-half-inch pipe was attached to 
the bottom of the drum and extended 
along the wall to the middle of the sink. 
A faucet was attached to the end of the 
pipe, extending to the center of the sink. 
The height of the drum above the sink 
gave the water the necessary gravity pres- 
sure to force it through the pipe and out 
of the faucet. 

The drum is filled with water from the 
well by means of a bucket. For our 
twenty-one pupils two fillings of the tank 
each week are sufficient. 

We placed a liquid-soap dispenser and a 
paper-towel dispenser at the sink within 
reach of pupils of all sizes. 

Our water tank is close to our jacketed 
heater so that the water in it becomes 
warm enough to be comfortable for the 
washing of hands. 

The waste water from the sink is 
drained out through a pipe to the outside 
of the building into a large tile. A barrel 
sunk into the ground and filled with cin- 
ders, brick, or any porous material which 
acts as an absorbent may be used for a 
drain instead of the tile. 
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A Hand-Washing Device for Rural Schools 
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A HEALTH BORDER 


DORIS DAVIS 


@ I HAVE found that an attractive 
health border for that “always to be 
filled” space above the blackboard may be 
made by using pictures from old seed cata- 
logues. Have your pupils cut out colored 
pictures of fruits and vegetables from the 
catalogues. Make large letters from white 
paper to form the word EAT. Ar- 
range the fruits and vegetables in a group 
around the word. 
This will make a pleasing decoration 
and will be a reminder to the pupils of 
things they should eat. 


WINDOW DECORATIONS 


LUCILE HOLT 


@ CUT a strip of French blue crepe pa- 

per the width of your window shades 
and any desirable depth. Cut a strip of 
green or sand crepe paper the same width 
as the blue and high enough to make a de- 
sirable horizon line when placed on the 
blue paper. Paste the green or sand paper 
on the blue paper. You now have a land- 
scape background. 

On white paper, paint in water colors 
some of the interesting Japanese figures 
found in THe INstructor, January 
1937, pages 34-35. Cut out the figures, 
arrange them in pleasing groups, and 
mount them on the prepared landscape. 
Attach this border to your window 
shades, and its gaiety will lend cheerful- 
ness to your room. The arrangement of 
the figures may vary for different shades. 


A WORD A DAY 


HELEN GLENN 


@ BUSY rural teachers who are inter- 

ested in giving their pupils a little 
more than the minimum course-of-study 
requirements will find a Word-a-Day 
Chart helpful in bringing their pupils up 
to standard in English, spelling, and espe- 
cially vocabulary. 

Each morning I place on the black- 
board one social-studies word and one 
reading word for my intermediate grades, 
and two such words on a higher level for 
my upper grades. Together, each group 
(under my supervision) determines the 
phonetic marking and definition of its 
new words. This information is placed 
in a loose-leaf notebook each day. During 
the day each pupil must use each of his 
group’s words three times in recitation or 
conversation. Then, if he is able to spell 
the words correctly, he is allowed to color 
that day’s square on the chart. 

I have been more than pleased with the 
interest my pupils have shown, and feel 
sure that this work will be a valuable help 
to them both now and later. 


A SPELLING GRAPH 


BIRDIE C. HALE 


M WE KEEP a class spelling graph in 

my fifth grade. The vertical lines 
represent the weeks and the horizontal 
ones represent the number of words 
missed. We have twenty words to learn 
every week, with a test coming on Friday. 
I check the test papers carefully and 
count every word that each child misses. 
The number of words missed by the class 
determines whether or not the graph line 
goes up or down. A red pencil is used to 
show the scores, connecting the vertical 
lines from week to week. 

We recognize the fact that spelling is 
harder for some pupils than it is for oth- 
ers, so those who have to work extra hard 
have the privilege of choosing partners to 
help them in their studying. After the 
test, all those who scored perfect or 
showed improvement are recognized. It 
is hard to tell who is more pleased, the 
helpers or the ones helped. 


IMPROVING SELF-EXPRESSION 


NAOMI BROWN 


B A PICTURE activity which I worked 
out with my first-grade pupils proved 
valuable as well as interesting. The chil- 
dren and I brought pictures of every ani- 
mal we could find. I had each child tell a 
story about the picture he or she brought. 
Then we made a frieze of the pictures. 

Since the subject of pets appealed to 
the children, I had them compose stories 
about their own pets. 

Thus the ability of each child was en- 
couraged and strengthened, with the re- 
sult that he became more independent in 
self-expression. 


FILING ASSIGNMENTS 


VELMA BURH.iNS 


B® CHILDREN often forget their assign- 
ments for the next day or lose their 
memorandums of assignments. To pre- 
vent having to repeat to various children 
where the lesson is to be, I use this plan. 

I purchased a small enamel filing cabi- 
net at a five-and-ten-cent store. (A small 
cardboard box can be used.) I made in- 
dex cards of oak tag, and printed the 
name of each subject taught on these 
cards, dividing them into grade groups. 
On lined cards of standard size I wrote 
the page assignment of each lesson, to- 
gether with all necessary details. 

Each child may go to the filing cabinet 
and find his particular assignment at any 
time of the day, without disturbing the 
teacher while she is busy with another 
class. The cards also serve as reference 
in the future for work that has been cov- 
ered during the year. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


®@ IN THESE columns THe Instructor publishes notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence 
with the children in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered, but we assume that teachers who 
send in notices will make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. All notices should be signed by the 


teachers themselves, and addressed to: THE INstructor, Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 


Notices are published in the order of their receipt. It is suggested that they be mailed soon to ensure their publication during 


the present school year. 


Alabama.—The pupils and teacher of Herd’s 
Gap School, grades five, six, and seven, would 
like to exchange letters, products, souvenirs, 
and cards with pupils and teachers in other 
schools in the United States, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. They will reply. Address: 
Miss Annie Baird, Sylacauga, Alabama. 


California—My pupils and I would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and souvenirs with 
teachers and pupils of second, fourth, sixth, and 
seventh grades from all states. We promise to 
answer all letters. Address: Miss Pebble 
Rogers, Del Piedra, California. 


Colorado.—The pupils and teacher of Strat- 
ton Public School, grades five and six, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils in these grades 
in the United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. All letters will be answered. Ad- 
dress: Miss Idris Phipps, Stratton, Colorado, 


Illinois. —The sixth-grade pupils of Flora Pub- 
lic School would like to exchange letters and 
pictures with other pupils of schools in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, and our island 
possessions. Address: Miss Irene Clark, Flora 
Public School, Flora, Illinois. 


Illinois —My fifth-grade geography class plans 
to tour the United States for their next unit. 
We would like very much to hear from girls and 
boys of other states. Perhaps they can tell us 
something interesting about the state in which 
they live. My pupils promise to answer all 
letters. Address mail to: Miss Frances Stamper, 
Woodrow Wilson School, Hartford, Illinois. 


lowa.—My fifth- and seventh-grade pupils and 
I would like to exchange letters with pupils of 
other states. Address: Miss Ethel Sarsfield, 
R.D. No. 2, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Maine-—My pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades would like to exchange letters, cards, 
pictures, and souvenirs with other pupils of the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign coun- 
tries. All letters will be answered. Address: 
Miss Verna Deane, Box 33, Easton, Maine. 


Massachusetts—The pupils of my _ school, 
grades seven and eight, would like to exchange 
letters and products with pupils in other schools. 
Address: Mr. Carleton Rose, Groton Street 
School, East Pepperell, Massachusetts. 


Michigan—The children of Harris Rural 
School, grades one to eight, would like to ex- 
change letters and products with pupils in other 
states and other English-speaking countries. 
They will answer all letters. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Jessie M. Thompson, R.D. No. 1, Box 299, 
New Haven, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of my fourth grade 
will be glad to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with pupils in California. Address 
letters to: Miss Agnes Bias, District No. 17, 
Alden, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of my rural school 
would like very much to exchange letters with 
pupils throughout the United States possessions 
and foreign countries. Address: Miss Elizabeth 
Derksen, Mountain Lake, Minnesota. 


Missouri—The teacher and pupils of West- 
wood School (rural) wish to exchange school 
newspapers with other schools in the United 
States and foreign countries. We promise to 
send a copy of “Westwood Smiles” to - all 
schools sending us copies of their paper. Our 
aim is to receive a paper from each state. Ad- 
dress: Mr. Harold Joe Esser, Westwood School, 
Boonville, Missouri. 


Missouri—The pupils of grades one to eight 
in Hart School would like to correspond with 
children in other states or countries. Address all 
correspondence to: Miss Juanita Hawkins, Seneca, 
Missouri. 


Montana—My ninth-, tenth-, and eleventh- 
grade English classes would like to correspond 
with pupils of any school where English is used. 
We prefer schools in the far eastern, southern, 
or southwestern parts of the United States, its 
dependencies, or foreign countries. Address all 
mail to: Miss I. M. Mecum, Medicine Lake, 
Montana. 


Nebraska-—My pupils, grades four, six, and 
seven, and I would like to correspond with other 
rural schools in the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. We promise to answer 
immediately. Address: Miss Ellen Brown, 
Trenton, Nebraska. 


New Hampshire-—The pupils and teacher of 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of Martin’s 
School wish to exchange ideas, products, and 
other material with pupils of the same grades in 
other states and. possessions of the United States. 
They will answer all letters. Address mail 
to: Miss Edna B. Wilson, R.D. No. 2, Box 186, 
Hooksett, New Hampshire. 


New York.—The pupils of my rural school, 
grades five, six, seven, and eight, and I would 
like to correspond with pupils and teachers in 
other states and countries. All letters will be 
answered promptly. Address: Miss Mabel 
Fish, R.D. No. 3, Oneonta, New York. 


Oklahoma.—My pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and products with pupils in the United States 
and other countries. Address: Mrs. David 
Smith, Dougherty, Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma.—The pupils and teacher of Wim- 
berley School (rural) would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and so on, with pupils and 
teachers in the United States, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. They promise to answer 
promptly. Address: Mrs. Lois Copeland, R.D. 
No. 1, Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma.—My sixth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
grade English pupils would like to exchange 
letters with girls and boys of the same grades in 
schools as distant from Oklahoma as_ possible. 
We should be glad to answer all questions about 
Indian tribes that we can. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Nadine Wilson, Soper, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils and teacher of a 
school in Lancaster County would like to cor- 
respond with pupils and teachers of other states 
and countries. Address: Miss Gertrude Reese, 
Bird in Hand, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of grades three 
and four, of Central City Schools, at Milesburg, 
desire to exchange letters and pictures with pu- 
pils of these grades only, in other schools of the 
United States and Canada. All letters will be 
promptly answered: Address: Mr. Arthur H. 
McCloskey, Hublersburg, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania——My pupils, grades five, six, 
seven, and eight, desire to exchange letters, 
pictures, and so on, with pupils of any state in 
the United States. Letters will be answered. 
Address: Rev. John W. Romberger, Rife 
School, R.D. No. 1, Millersburg, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania-—My pupils of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades wish to correspond 
with, and exchange interesting things with, 
pupils in these grades in other states and coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Lavinia Ellis, R.D. No. 1, 
Newtown, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 


South Carolina—The pupils of the third, 
fourth, and sixth grades of East Orange School 
would like to correspond with pupils of the 
United States and foreign possessions. Address: 
Miss Helen Miller, R.D. No. 1, Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. 


Texas.—My pupils of grades six, seven, eight, 
and nine, of Valley View School, would like to 
exchange letters, products, pictures, and so on, 
with pupils of other states and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Lillian Walker, Box 174, 
Decatur, Texas. 


Texas—The fifth-grade pupils of Lometa 
School would like to exchange Texas scenes for 
other scenes with fifth-grade pupils, any place 
on the globe. Address: Miss Pearl L. Casbeer, 
Box 44, Lometa, Texas. 


Texas.—My English and history classes in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, post cards, and prod- 
ucts with pupils in the United States, its pos- 
sessions, and foreign countries. Our school is 
in a ranching and farming section. Answers are 
assured. Address: Miss Allyne Jones, Seagraves, 
Texas. 


Texas.—Since our school has started a muse- 
um, we would like to exchange any product that 
is typical of the particular section from which 
it came, with a short note to tell of its propaga- 
tion, cultivation, manufacture, or collection. 
Rocks, wood, or other interesting local things 
will be appreciated. Address: Mr. Ceril E. 
Batton, Witharral Grade School, Box 85, With- 
arral, Texas. 


Wyoming.—My pupils of grades six, seven, 
eight, nine, and ten would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and post cards with other pupils 
of the same grades in the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. Address all 
mail to: Miss Tena Marie Jacobson, Bitter Creek, 
Wyoming. 


W yoming.—My pupils in grades five, seven, 
and eight would like to exchange letters with 
pupils in the same grades in any other state or 
country. All letters will be answered. Address: 
Mr. Laurens Anderson, in care of Mr. H. Cosner, 
Wright, Wyoming. 
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JOURNEYS TO PLACES 
FAR AND NEAR 


Doubtless you have been asking yourself, ‘Where shall I 





go next summer?” Let other teachers help you answer 
the question. In THE INSTRUCTOR'S 1936 Travel 
Contest, 103 prizes were awarded for letters telling why 
the writers wanted to take some particular trip. Many of 
these letters are being published in our pages from month 
to month. An announcement of our 1937 Travel Contest 
will be found on page o4 of this issue. 


Mexico Is Beckoning Me 


ALICE E. ANDERSON 


Teacher, First Grade, Union Grammar School, Soledad, California 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


BH WHERE would I like to go on my vacation? Why, to 

Mexico more than any place I can think of! Always in the 
back of my mind has been the desire to see and really to know 
Mexico. 

It began when I went to the California border to teach, and 
met my first dark-eyed, chubby-faced little Mexicano. Since 
then I have longed to see the land whence he and his race came. 
For these little folks, with their solemn faces and meager 
homes, went straight to my heart, and I know their country 
would too. 

I have had small peeps at it—rides around Mexicali, where 
you see the governor’s palace with its pacing guards, and not 
far distant (but in such contrast) those poor little grass and 
adobe huts along the canal’s edge where live the peons. There 
have been trips to the hot and bubbling paint pots of Baja 
California and to Black Butte, once an active volcano, travel- 
ing over funny little roads which quickly take you away from 
civilization into the unknown. 

I know these are as nothing compared with the wonders one 
sees on a real honest-to-goodness tour of Mexico, but they are 
enough to create a desire for more. 

For who has not heard of the delightful floating gardens of 
Xochimilco, with gondolas that move about amongst the flow- 
ers; wonderful Chapultepec Castle, home of the president; the 
ruins of the Aztecs; the many great cathedrals of Mexico, be- 
sides hosts of other sights worth seeing? Mexico City itself, 
magnificently located high in the mountains—with all the 
splendor of a modern city, yet surrounded by strange contrasts 
—sounds unbelievable. It beckons me to come and explore all 
its odd corners as well as its more notable and familiar land- 
marks, 

Even if there were no historical ruins or famous places to see, 
the country would still hold a great fascination for me. The 
desert which I have both feared and loved, with its cacti and 
lovely blooming flowers, the tropics which I am longing to see, 
the simple life of the peons, the schools of Mexico which have 
made such remarkable strides in the past few years, and last 
but not least the Mexican food, which I eat “with the greatest 
of ease”—all these urge me to spend a summer in Mexico. Are 

ey not reason enough to be going? 

Will you not go with me? It will be an experience we shall 
never forget. Come, let us be on our way. 
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Flowers to marvel at are seen in the 
gardens of Xochimilco, Mexico. 





The charm of Mexican architecture 
is felt in this patio in Puebla. 


Historic Chapultepec Castle is on a 
height outside Mexico City. 





Mazatlan stretches out along the west 
or Pacific coast of Mexico. 


The Mexican capital has many fine 
streets and handsome buildings. 





An artist would delight in a subject 
such as this “Dance at School." 


Popocatepetl is one of the two most 
famous Mexican volcanoes. 





One finds native life at its best on 
the shores of Lake Patzcuaro. 


Outstanding among many splendid 
cathedrals is the one at Taxco. 
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building or capitol. 
Magallanes, Chile (formerly Punta Arenas), 
honors Magellan in its name and by the 
statue pictured here. (Ewing Calloway) 


What Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway are to New 
York, Avenida Rio Bran- 
co is to Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, city of the famous 
harbor. (Ewing Calloway) 





This view of the Ave- 
nida Rio Branco pic- 
tures Rio de Janeiro’s 
theatrical district. It 
is visited by the lead- 
ing actors, singers, and 
musicians of Europe 
and the United States, 
who go also to Buenos 
Aires and other South 
The Torre Tagle Palace in Lima, Peru, was American cities. 

once the home of the king's paymaster. Now 

it houses the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 





In Salvador pack 
mules carry the 
petate or rushes 
from which many 
of the people 
make mat beds 
for themselves. 


(Thos. F. Lee, from 
Kwing Galloway) 
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Travelers find Montevideo, Uruguay's capital, one of the most 
attractive cities of South America. Above is the government 


L.. Green, from Philip D. Gendreau 








Among the art treasures 
of Antigua, once capi- 
tal of Guatemala, is the 
Cathedral of La Merced. 





Central and South America | 


Latin America is featured on pages 57-60, 62, 67, 73, 77, and 85. ‘ 








RS AY. MDS See 


Much of the business 
in the neighborhood of 
Buenos Aires is done on 
the water. Here’is fruit 
being delivered at the 
Argeritine town of Tigre 
on the Rio de la Plata. 





Asuncion, the capital of Cr 

Paraguay, is proud of int 

this up-to-date hotel. Sr 

(Publishers Photo Service) an 
r 4 


Surf bathing has a strikingly 
tropical setting on this palm- 
fringed Central American 
shore at the mouth of the 
Salada River, near La Ceiba, 
Spanish Honduras. 
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At the far end of the 
Avenida de Mayo in 
Buenos Aires is the Ar- 
gentine national Hall of 
Congress. 









5 ‘ f se oe waite 
Perhaps the most important fifty miles of artificial waterway in the 
world, the Panama Canal—connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans—speeds the commerce of every nation. 


Richly Reward the Visitor a 


hotel terrace at the Car- 
ibbean shore resort of 
Macuto, in Venezuela's 
Federal District, not far 
from La Guaira. 





A statue of Simon Bolivar, liberator of 
Colombia, stands in the central square of 
the city of Cartagena. (Philip D. Gendreau) 





id 


85. Announcement of our 1937 Travel Contest is made on page 84. 











Oxcarts bring produce 
to the market, rumbling 
over the rough cobbled 
streets of San Jose, capi- 
tal city of Costa Rica. 
(Thos. F. Lee, from Ewing After a thrilling climb 
Galloway) of three thousand feet 
from the seaport of La 
Guaira, on the Carib- 
bean, it seems odd to 
come upon a scene of 
modern activity such 


»" 





pital of Cuzco, Peru, has some as this, when one fi- 
sud of interesting examples of nally reaches Caracas, 
hotel. Spanish architecture the busy capital city 

and ruins of the Incas. of Venezuela. The Plaza Sucre provides an outdoor meeting 

place for the people of Guayaquil, Ecuador's 

- chief seaport. (Publishers Photo Service) 


In Bolivia, the 
Indian women 
often carry loads. 





The arcades of Cartagena, Llamas are de- 
Colombia, offer shade from pended on more 
the tropical sun of this Carib- than any other 
bean seaport. Colombia has animal for moun- 
a coast on both the Pacific tain transport. 
and the Atlantic. Ewing Galloway) 
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Many a ship waits in the harbor of Havana 
while travelers explore the Cuban capital. 


Cruising among the West Indies 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Kinloch School, District No. 18, St. Louis County, Missouri 


@ DEAR Fairy Godmother: Here, out 

of a vacation that looked as though it 
would be “just another summer,” you 
come along and offer me the magic possi- 
bilities of going places, and you ask only 
two things in return—to tell you, not 





Willemstad, port of Curacao, is like a bit of 
Holland in the New World. 


(Philip D. Gendreau) 





—* hs 
At Port of Spain, Trinidad, coconuts are sold 
for their cool milk. (Jones, from Philip D. Gendreau) 
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Something of the atmosphere of our own South 
pervades Kingston, British capital of Jamaica. 


MRS. ROBERT FETZNER 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


where I want to go, but where I most 
want to go, and why. 

I am not going to dillydally long, for 
although there are many places I should 
like to go, the answer is easy—the West 
Indies. Since Christmas I have pestered 
the travel agencies and broken the post- 
man’s back by accumulating pounds of 
literature on these islands, until now I can 
give you an itinerary of all the places I 
want to visit. 

Cruising on a cargo ship, wearing what 
I want to wear, browsing in the hold or 
through the engine room, and leading a 
lazy existence in out-of-the-way places is 
what I ask. As the ship pokes her nose in- 
to first one and then another fascinating 
tropical port I want to go ashore and catch 
glimpses of dark-skinned native children 
shyly peering around corners, be deafened 
by the screech of parrots and the babble 
of foreign tongues, be bewildered by the 
flash of many-colored gowns and nature’s 
brilliant hues, enter native shops and 
(after haggling over prices) emerge tri- 
umphantly with a pair of alpargatas, eat 
native food and wonder why, as the ship 


Travel in Latin America is featured on 


pages 57-60, 62, 67, 73, 77, and 85 





The capitol building at Havana‘is so placed 
as to provide it with ample light and air. 


One has a far outlook from the hill east of 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. (/hilip D. Gendreau) 


gets under way, I feel so queer! And 
through all of this | want to pinch myself 
and try to realize that [| am really there 
—actually a part of the scene that before 
was only a page from a book. 


(Continued on page 67) 





Life jogs along at an easy pace for natives 
of Port-au-Prince on the island of Haiti. 








Sailing ships find shelter in the harbor of 


Bridgetown, Barbados. (Philip D. Gendreau) 
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HE scenic charms of America’s 

Western Wonderlands would fill 
hundreds of photograph albums. Choose 
one of these beautiful National Parks 
for your vacation —or spend happy days 
of relaxation and recreation on a Dude 
Ranch. 

Go there in the air-conditioned comfort 
of a fast, smooth-riding Union Pacific 
train. Enjoy the conveniences, econo 
mies and safety of rail travel. 


Union Pacific serves all the West 


(Re RRe RRR Ree eee 


SHER BRR RRR RRR KR ERR 





Je 





For information and jiterature check the ‘’Vacation Spots’’ that interest you and mail coupon to— 


W. S. BASINGER, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 499, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


L] YELLOWSTONE ... Oldest and largest of 


Western National Parks. Geysers, falls, mountains 
canyons, trout streams—-and America’s greatest wild 
animal haven. Always something to see and do. 


(_] ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON .. . aii three 


of Southern Utah's famous National Parks may be visited 
on an easy ‘‘circle’’ tour. Towering rock temples, 
fantastic formations. Nature's great ‘masterpiece’ — the 
Grand Canyon~—- painted in glorious color. 


[ | COLORADO ... The magnificent “Rockies.” 
Cooling breezes with the fragrance of pine trees, Spar 
kling lakes and streams. Hotels, cottages and cabins to fit 
every taste and purse. A splendid playground for everyone 


_] WESTERN DUDE RANCHES 


The thrill of the real West. Sublime scenery. Riding, 
hiking and other healthful recreation. Write for our 
directory of “Dude Ranches Out West.” 


| 


EE sh ace EX oe beso okt ee i 


[] PACIFIC NORTHWEST ... Virgin 
forests and snow-crested mountains, Leaping waterfalls. 
Flower-filled cities and glistening beaches... If you wish, 
yo one way--return another, 


[ ] CALIFORNIA ... Age-old Spanish Missions. 


The great 8-mile Bay Bridge. Mysterious Chinatown and 


glamorous Hollywood ... Go one way — return another. 


[] BOULDER DAM and take Mead... 
Greatest engineering project of recent years, Can be 
seen en route to or from California, All-expense side 
trip (between trains) from Las Vegas, Nevada, for as 


little as $4.65, 


(_] ALL-EXPENSE ESCORTED TOURS _. a, 


economic al and caretree way to « njoy a vacation pac ked 
with interest and fun K.verything arranged for you, Full 


information on request 
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South American Cities 
and Pampas 


ESTHER BICKERSTAFF 


Teacher, Elementary Geography and 
History, Warren, Ohio 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


TO SAIL southward through the blue 
Atlantic, to catch my first glimpse of 
the Southern Cross, and to thrill to 
the thought of crossing the equator— 
these three alone would make a per- 
fect vacation for me. 

But what happiness to go farther 
south—to see the blue mountains of 
Brazil, to stop at Rio de Janeiro, city 
of romance, to mount to the top of 
Sugar Loaf and see below me the 
lights of the city, the shining water 
of the bay, the countless islands, 

And then still southward, to sail 
into the harbor of Buenos Aires, to 
wander through the beautiful avenues 
and parks of that remarkable city, to 
watch the surge of its colorful life. 

Then at last, to ride at leisure over 
the rolling land of the great Pampas, 
and to travel slowly northward into 
the fertile Uruguay, 
where there is space and time and 
desire for living. 

There I would stay for tranquil 
weeks, glad not to feel hurried or 
anxious, contented merely to live and 
to enjoy the blue sky, the green grass, 
and the rolling, uncrowded land. 
tired 


grasslands of 


Eyes from reading of many 


automobile accidents and from watch- 
factories 


ing the smoke of 


would 


many 


grow rested again, and ears 


weary from the noise of our rushing 
industrial cities would learn once 
more to hear the songs of birds and 
the smaller sounds that are part of a 


Then, 


warm evenings, there would be music 


great silence. perhaps, on 
—soft Spanish songs, and the gay 


dancing of those who are light of 


heart. Life would grow glad and 
beautiful, and when my _ vacation 
ended there would remain in my 


heart a store of happy memories, and 
in my mind a host of quiet thoughts 
for crowded days. 


Brazil 


MARY TROWBRIDGE HONEY 


Teacher of English, State Teachers 
College, Wayne, Nebraska 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


YES, it’s Brazil for 1936! Why? Oh, 
can’t you remember how we used 
to sing Rollin’ Down to Rio? Well, 
I want to roll out of the harbor of 
New York in a great white and gold 
ship past the lights of Manhattan, 
and set forth on a sea of darkness, 
bound for lands of mystery. 

After twelve balmy days, I want to 
sail into the harbor of the River of 
January just as Aurora is touching 
the red-tiled roofs of the pastel-tinted 
buildings on numerous islands and in 
the city and driving the mists before 
her until she reveals a background of 
lush tropical verdure and serra rising 
above serra. 
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“In Rio, I want to swing in a little car to the top of Sugar Loaf to watch 





the lights come out along the ocean front and Botafogo Bay.” 


Let those who will, be off to the 
Casino; I want to walk up the black 
and white mosaic sidewalk of the 
Avenida Rio Branco, to sit at a street 
café and sip pomegranate juice and 
watch life pass by; beggars and coffee 
Portuguese, Africans, Tupi, 
and foreigners; beautiful Latin 
women, Negresses carrying piles of 
laundry on their heads, and flower 
girls; dapper gentlemen, old men sell- 
ing lottery tickets, colorful Negro 
stevedores; sailors, 
automobiles, oxcarts, pushcarts, don- 


kings; 


soldiers, priests; 
key wagons, men carrying everything 
on their heads from toys to a piano. 
Some may prefer the Jockey Club, 
but I want to see the historical land- 
marks, from the spot where Dom Joao 
landed to the statue where President 
Vargas and _ his 
their 


gauchos 
horses in the last 
Revolution; to visit homes, schools, 


Getulio 
tet hered 


markets, museums, cathedrals, thea- 
ters, libraries, laboratories; to enjoy 
the exotic, also—a monkey running 
up a royal palm in the Botanical 
Garden, a bright blue butterfly lazily 
floating above a tree fern on Mount 
Tijuca, a zebu grazing under an 
orange tree; but most of all to meet 
people—people of all classes, with 
their aspirations and failures, with 
their lessons of courtesy, patience, 
leisure, and tolerance. 

Then I want to drive far away in- 
to the interior, through veritable 
jungles, with lianas hanging from 
orchid-laden over red dirt 
roads, uphill and down, with blue 
sky above and 
velvet-green coffee or a patchwork 
of coffee, sugar cane, and bananas, 
and here and there a lavender rose- 
wood lifting its head above a field of 
prosaic corn; through colonias with 
diminutive pink and white houses 
running in long rows from the manor 
house and drying floors; past the 
lepers into small towns and large. 

Once back in Rio, I want to swing 
in a little car to the top of Sugar Loaf 
to watch the lights come out along 
the ocean front and Botafogo Bay. 
Then to the boat! 
of the bay while the myriad lights 
sparkle and reflect in the water, and 
in the background the Christ of Cor- 
covado broods over all—a sight su- 
premely beautiful, mystic, unreal. 


trees; 


endless vistas of 


I want to sail out 


The Panama Canal 


GRACE BORDELON AGATE 


Supervisor, Seventh Grade, Training 
School, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


WHEN the commencement excite- 
ment is over, I wish I might slip away 
to a part of the world that must be 
delightfully different from my usual 
surroundings—to that great pathway 


Some. . . ” 





Mexico City and Its 


Environs 


VIRGINIA THOMAS 


Principal, Patrole School, 
Pecos, Texas 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


WHERE do I want to go on my va- 
cation? All of my little Mexicanos 
at the Patrole School know the an- 
swer to that question. 

“Ticher wants to veesit Mexico 
City thees sommer.” 

And why choose City, 
among all the strange and magnetic 
places that are waiting to be newly 
explored? Perhaps curiosity as to the 
heritage of my poor, happy, dark, 
bright-eyed muchachos was the first 
reason. Just what manner of men 
were the ancient Aztecs and the 
Spanish conquistadores who 
their ancestors? 

Near Mexico City are remains of 
an archaic Aztec culture contempo- 
raneous with the Egyptian, character- 
ized by a strong, fierce art to chal- 
lenge the understanding of our mild, 
civilized minds. The penetrating sun- 
shine of Mexico cannot dispel the 
shadows of Montezuma, last of the 
Aztec emperors, and of Cortes, Span- 
ish conqueror of the ancient race. | 
want to feel the shadows, sense them 
as having actuality, close at hand. 


Mexico 


were 


Ny 


I uy 


“Lot oof 


£ eS ar? same 


“How thrilling it would be to view the modern buildings of Cristobal and 
the white houses of the town named Colon in honor of Columbus.” 


between the East and the West, the 
Panama Canal. 

From my early youth, when news- 
papers, magazines, and daily conver- 
sations were filled with the building 
of the canal, all through the years, 
the desire to see this modern wonder 
has persisted. 

Nothing breathes the spirit of va- 
cation so much as the ocean. Re- 
creating indeed would it be to sail 
with charming companions across the 
white-crested breakers of the Gulf 
of Mexico with its gemlike islands, 
through the blue, palm-fringed Car- 
ibbean Sea to Limon Bay. The sight 
of every imaginable kind of vessel, 
under the flags of many nations, en- 
tering or leaving the canal, would 
provide the thrill of world pageantry. 

(Continued on page 73) 


Many descendants of builders of 
the first American metropolis labor 
today as poor peons, almost as prim- 
itive as their ancestors. On the streets 
of Mexico City they brush against 
Spaniards of unmixed Castilian strain, 
and pass the true Mexicans that are 
descendants of both the conquered 
and the conqueror. In Mexico, t 
day, one can see stages in the evolv- 
tion of a culture, patterns of living 
that have existed through hundreds 
of years. Here modernity flourishes 
beside antiquity. 

Orozco and Rivera, with theit 
modern aesthetics, attempt to intef- 
pret the lives of their people and att 
acclaimed throughout the world # 
master artists. A great national thea- 
ter presents classic and modern dram 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Go this year in 
PULLMAN 
Safety and Comfort 


\ AKE Pullman comfort and convenience a part of the 

summer’s adventures. Wherever you're going, your 
vacation starts at the station—-when you hand your bag to 
ismiling porter and climb aboard a Pullman. 


Here you are assured the conveniences and comforts that 
add zest to your holidays. You arrive rested and refreshed 
at your destination —full of energy after nights of good 
wund sleep, ready to enjoy your holiday to the full. 


Not a Life Lost 
You’re as safe riding in a Pullman as you are ina school- 
vom! Pullman has the highest record of safety of any 
ansportation in the world. In the past two years alone, 
nore than thirty-four million passengers used Pullman 
ervice, and not a life was lost. 


Your ticket agent will be glad to give you full informa- 
on on the many types of Pullman accommodations-—for 
ne person alone or for several traveling together. He’ll 
wint out possible economies and give you the exact costs 
” your destination and you'll be delighted to discover 
‘ow reasonable they are! Pullman service is available 
tiroughout the United States and on various lines in 


‘anada and Mexico. Ask your ticket agent today or write to 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Comfort —at Reasonable Cost 


Many and varied are Pullman accommodations, from the 
popular upper and lower berths to private rooms. Two, three 
and four persons traveling together can divide the cost of a 
room among them, thus reducing the cost of their accom- 
modations to a surprising degree. But the relatively low cost 
of Pullman service—in any case—makes it the sensible way 
for anyone to travel. It’s clean, quiet, comfortable and 
there’s plenty of room in which to relax and move about. 


And it’s the safest transportation in the world! 


ae 





eee 


Pullman and Rail—The safe way to go and 





Two School Teachers can travel in 
a single room at the cost of two lower 
berths. In compartments and draw- 
ing rooms, comparable economies may 
be enjoyed when two or more travel 
together. Ask your ticket agent. 


Joseph M. M. Gray, Chancellor, 
American University, writes: “I have 
always found the employes of The 
Pullman Company considerate of my 
comfort and apparently eager to serve 
me in any possible way; | must do a 
great deal of my reading and consid 
erable writing on the train, and The 
Pullman Company makes it possible 
to do both in quietness and comfort, 
and adds the personal service of its 


very intelligent employes.” 







the sure way 





to get there 





Pullman Keonomy a Kevelation 


“My last vacation trip was by Pullman,” 
writes Mary L.. Boomer, private school 
revistrar, New York, N. Y. “Believe 
me it was a revelation in comfort, con- 
venience, and what is pretty tnpor- 


tant to a lot of us women — economy.” 


PULLMAN 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


Page WHAT is more emblematic of the 
229 spring than a branch of blossoms! 
From this sketch children can learn to 
draw a branch in graceful lines. They can 
then use the branch shape for other flow- 
er designs. When studying Japan, they 
could paint cherry blossoms on the branch 
for a screen to be used in a play, or they 
could use a flower branch for big scenery, 
or perhaps make a water color of a flow- 
ering branch in imitation of the technique 
of Japanese artists. The individual blos- 
som may be used as a unit in allover pat- 
terns. 


Page EVERY teacher should have in a 
30 school file as many pictures as 
possible of trains of all kinds, including 
the streamline trains. She should have 
pictures of the huge engines that pull 
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the iron-ore trains in 
Minnesota, especially 
if the children are 
studying mining or 
the transportation of 
the iron ore from the 
mines to the boats at 
Duluth. 

The station picture 
suggests the drawing 
of other stations—the 
big ones in the large 
cities, and those of 
a Spanish type of ar- 
chitecture in some sec- 
tions of our country. 

The activity around 
a station is interest- 
ing. The redcap is a 
fascinating person to 
draw. 


Children who study European 


countries can make a series of policemen 
seen at stations in different countries. 


Page IN MANY of the schools today, 


31 drawing is not 


taught. Children 


draw as they wish. Often they lose more 
and more confidence in their ability, un- 


til, by the time they 
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are eight or nine, 
they draw almost 
nothing. It seems 
to me that if we 
ask all children to 
spend a half hour 
a day on drawing, 
we should teach 
the subject in such 
a way that they 
can make progress 
and acquire some 
confidence in their 
ability. We should 
expect the same 
amount of success 
as we expect in 
other subjects. 
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When children are taught by the meth- 
od described on this page, the figures that 
they draw will at first look much like 
those shown here. As they draw more 
and more, their drawing will improve. 

Most of the children will be able to 
draw only the figures that they are taught. 
Then little by little they will attempt to 
draw children in poses resembling those 
they have been taught. The more they 
draw, the more individuality will be 
shown in their work. 

Children need much help in compos- 
tion. Whenever the teacher dictates the 
drawing of figures she should seize the op- 
portunity to teach pictorial composition 
too. Children need help in planning the 
dark and light pattern. They usually 
avoid the dark parts, so that the picture is 
too light, or they go to the other extreme 
and make everything too dark. 


Pages ONE seldom sees two pages so full 
32-33 of practical suggestions as thes. 
Children are eager to do handwork. The 
teacher has difficulty planning enough 
problems which are really useful. 

Children learn school subjects better 
when they have opportunities to be active 
in the study. Simply reading or looking 
at specimens and talking about them 
not enough. The more activity they have 
in the classroom, the more vital the sud- 
ject becomes. These two pages should 
an inspiration to teachers to work out 
handwork for other units. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Only $1.00 a dozen for 
COLGATE 
DENTAL KITS 





Kit contains toothbrush 
and Colgate Dental Cream 


© 1937 
N.E.A. Ser 
vice, Inc 


THE DIONNE QUINS 
USE COLGATE’S EXCLUSIVELY 


mouth 
UO hygiene with this bargain offer of a 
Colgate Dental Kit at about 8¢ per pupil! 

Figures show that only 40% of the adult 


TART your class off right in 


population of the country use a tooth 
brush regularly. Obviously the classroom 
is the place to teach children mouth hy- 
tiene, when 60% of homes overlook this 
vital matter. And this bargain Colgate Kit 
isyour opportunity to teach your pupils! 


Why children like Colgate’s! 


When the time came to choose a dentifrice 
for the Dionne Quintuplets, Dr. Dafoe se- 
lected Colgate Dental Cream, because Col- 
fate’s cleans so thoroughly, yet 80 safely 
without the slightest harm to delicate 
enamel or irritation to gentle gums. 

And like the Quins, every child finds it 
fun to brush his teeth with Colgate’s, the 
peppermint flavored toothpaste! 

Each kit contains a juvenile size, cello- 
phane wrapped tooth brush with colored 
handle, and a regular 10¢ tube of Colgate 
Dental Cream. There is a limited number 
ofthese kits available at this bargain price 
fadollar a dozen —-so act fast! When re- 


mitting, send money order or check. 


LIMITED 
SUPPLY — 
A MAIL BARGAIN 
A §=couPoON 
now! 








School Address 


COLGATE —Dept. M-130 | 
Jersey City, N. J. | 
Enclosed is money order or my check for | 
a Please send me postpaid | 
dozen ( Olgate Dental Kits. | 
Name = Sees enemies tins | 
School | 
| 








Fusion of Art and Social 
Studies 


(Continued from page 20) 


each list. This gave the pupils an 
opportunity to apply their knowledge 


of border and space division. The 
lists were as follows: 
person seashore 
animal mountain 
bird desert 
flower palace 
tree 


Then came a lesson in mounting. 
All the work was exhibited and dis- 
cussed. A committee of girls and 
boys was selected, with a chairman 
in charge. This committee and the 
teacher looked over everyone’s work 
with great care, since each child was 
to have his work represented on the 
wall hanging. The best work of 
each pupil was selected, and from 
those having outstanding work two 
or three designs were chosen. 

The committee then planned the 
placing of the designs. The pupils 
wished first of all to have a real 
center of interest. This was to be 
the ruler of Persia, who was to be en- 
larged to show his power. About 
him were to be his guards, palaces, 
ladies of the court, and peacocks. 
Then there were to be the lowlier 
people; the animals of the mountains, 
and many sheep, to show the impor- 
tance of wool; a camel, to show the 
main method of transportation; a 
desert with no roads, to designate 
the country’s lack of progress; and 
some seashore. 

Unbleached muslin was chosen as 
the material of the wall hanging and 
crayon as the medium. The actual 
work of putting the designs on the 
muslin required the art periods of 
three more weeks. The chairman 
and some committee members were 
always present during the applying 
of the drawings. These were put on 
freehand, first very lightly in pencil, 
then in crayon. 

The class had decided that the 
color harmony must be lovely, so a 
very soft drawing of yellow was 
placed all over the material, before 
any other colors were added. Purple 
was to dominate and yellow to be 
used in small amounts for contrast, 
all other colors to be analogous and 
subordinate in harmonious relation. 
Almost all the children actually drew 
on the material, but a few who were 
timid had other pupils draw their 
designs on for them. 

When all the drawings had been 
applied, the muslin was covered with 
a wet cloth, laid face down on or- 
dinary wrapping paper, and pressed 
with a very hot iron. This process 
set the crayon in the fabric, besides 
giving the wall hanging a lovely ef- 
fect of tapestry. 

The class was delighted with the 
result. Each child had felt the joy 
of creating, and the power and satis- 
faction of making decisions based on 
knowledge. He also had made 
growth in his knowledge of art, and 
had gained an intense interest and 
appreciation of the country studied. 

Since the world is changing so 
rapidly, is it not the teacher’s privi- 
lege as well as duty to inspire the 
pupils with love for all that is worth 
while in work and leisure? 
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1776, were received Benjamin Franklin, 


H™* in 
Samuel Chase of Maryland, and Charles Carroll 


of Carrollton, representatives of the Continental Congress. 


Franklin founded here one of the oldest newspapers on this 
continent, “The Gazette’ of Montréal, published in French 
at the time, and to-day recognized as one of Canada’s most 


influential newspapers. 


Home of the early French and English Governors, it was 
built in 1705 by Claude de Ramezay, Chevalier de St. Louis, 


then Governor of Montréal. It stands to-day facing the City 
Hall, and overlooking colourful Marché Bonsecours. 


Now a Museum and home of the Antiquarian Society, it 
is open to the thoughtful visitor who wishes to stroll through 


salons and halls that reverberated to the gaiety of Seigneurs 


and Grandes Dames of the Louis XIV period. 


The Province of Québec is in truth the cradle of this 


continent s history. Plan to visit this Summer the home or 
birthplace of most of the early trail blazers — Cadillac, 
Bienville, Iberville, LaSalle, Pére Marquette, Radisson, 
Nicolet, du Lhut, Joliet, and a host of others — adventurers 


and explorers who buile forts and planted the cross and 


the fleur de lys from Hudson's Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. 





Office du Tourismd, Quebec, Canada. 


RAMEZAY “1705 
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$M + aK: : 

»w Mex oO this year for the vacation you'll always 
Pobvery day will bring some new thrill, something 
"to do and see. Modern towns and cities that provide 
excellent accommodations for the traveler are gateways to 
an unspoiled empire—a veritable Land of Enchantment. 







Here you can explore the ruins of villages that were bustling settle- 
ments when England was a wilderness. Here the valiant Coronado left 
his mark in long-past 1540, and you can follow in his footsteps to places 
and scenes little changed since the great conquistador fitst saw them. 


Among these scenes are the eighteen age-old Indian pueblos where you 
may stumble on some strange ceremonial dance, or bargain with some 
friendly Redman for a silver ring set with turquoise from mines no white 
man knows, or step into the dim silence of venerable Mission churches 
twice as old as those of California. 


New Mexico holds eight National Monuments marking great historic 
and scenic spots, and the world-famous Carlsbad Caverns National Park 
alone is well worth a trip across a continent. Here the romance of Spanish 
Colonial days still lingers in speech and charming custom, and the Old 
West of song and story persists as nowhere else. Eight million acres of 
National Forest make a gigantic summer playground whete rushing streams 
are alive with trout and wild game abounds. 







This is the vacation you'll never forget. Take 
it this year! Mail the coupon for free booklet, 
but start planning now! 











Room 330, STATE CAPITOL, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
Please send free booklet—"Two Weeks in New Mexico” 

Name 

Address 


Caty 
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What Record of Progress Shall the School 
Send to the Home? 


(Continued from page 14) 


IN RURAL SCHOOLS-— Discussed by Rose M. MacDonald 


evaluate the school life of the child 
in an understandable manner. 

Parents will generally understand 
the symbols which denote progress or 
lack of it under the general heading 
of Knowledge. But those things which 
may be designated as Understandings, 
Attitudes, and Appreciations are far 
more difficult to evaluate, and when 
evaluated are nothing but symbols to 
many parents. However, this same 
parent usually understands what is 
meant by being a good citizen. The 
evaluation of the school life of the 
child sent to the parent on the report 
under the simple caption, School Citi- 
zenship, will be readily understood. 
Parents will appreciate that teachers 
are co-operating with them in empha- 
sizing habits of right conduct which 
are being taught in the home. 


Teachers generally seem to feel that 
to evaluate satisfactorily the school 
life of a child, it is necessary to have 
a cumulative record sheet for each 
child—a uniform sheet, prepared in 
the State Department of Education. 
From these records a very simple re- 
port of the achievements and citizen- 
ship of the pupil may be made for the 
information of the parent. These re. 
ports must show a personal study of 
the child and be couched in terms 


understandable to the parent. The 
teacher must translate Attitudes. 
Appreciations, and Understanding; 


into simple terms, and under these 
simplified headings she should write a 
personal note, evaluating the work of 
the pupil according to his ability and 
the conditions under which he works, 
as well as his experiences. 


FROM THE VILLAGE VIEWPOINT —Discussed by Frances Wahl 


coveted A or B. Any urging of this 
kind is a grave mistake, which is lia- 
ble to create in the children a fear and 
a dread of parents and of teachers. 
The new report forms which we 
are using, as a means of information 
to the parents, tell of the progress 
made by the children and of each 
child’s special needs in which the par- 
ents may give assistance. These re- 
ports are sent to the parents of 
the first-grade children every three 
months, and to the parents of children 
of other grades every two months. 
If a girl or a boy is failing, a per- 
letter is written or a visit is 
made to the home, so that the child’s 
problems may be understood by the 
parents and the teacher and a more 
logical solution reached. A list of the 
habits and attitudes that the school 


sonal 


tries to build up with the child is sent 
with the letter so that the parents 
will understand just what is being 
This list is the result of the 
teacher’s talking with the children 
about the things to be done to build 
for better citizenship. 

The response to the letter-type re- 
port has been most gratifying. The 
parents seem to feel that through it 
they know more about the scholastic 
ability, as well as the personality 
growth or character development, of 
the child when he is away from home 
with a group of other girls and boys. 

Because of the letter-type report to 
the parents, there has grown up 3 
better co-operative spirit and a better 
understanding of what the school can 
and does do to build so that the whol 
child is developed. 


done. 


IN LARGER COMMUNITIES — Discussed by Lucy Scott 


What data about pupil growth 
shall the school send home? What 
form of presentation will meet the 
requirements listed above? In a sys- 
tem where growth in social adjust- 
ment and in mental and_ physical 
health, as well as in the subjects of 
the curriculum, is stressed, the en- 
deavor is made to have the progress 
report include all of these. In order 
to secure understanding and co- 
operation at home, the check list of 
the essentials of growth must be stat- 
ed in simple language, and the scor- 
ing code must be clearly explained. 

In a city system where classes are 
where promotions are made 
each semester, where children are 
regrouped frequently, and where 
contacts with parents through child- 
study groups and other organizations 
are infrequent, a scale of five or more 
ratings seems to be preferable for 
school subjects and for units of work. 
The code symbols used to indicate the 
steps in the scale may be the tradi- 
tional letters, A, B, C, D, and E; or 
they may be initials or abbreviations 
which represent superior, above aver- 
age, average, below average, and in- 
ferior work. Usually the data which 


large, 


the teacher is able to accumulate for 
personal and group habits are not sui- 
ficiently refined to differentiate pupil 
into five levels of growth, so these at 
checked as “satisfactory” or “needs 
to improve.” 

In preparing the report for pat 
ents, one must remember that th 
child who takes it home reads the 
port also. Great care must be extf 
cised in planning the report form ¥ 
that it may be used to encourage } 
dull child who is working to the be 
of his ability and to challenge 4 
bright child who can do much better 
work. Some progress reports hav! 
space set aside for comments by the 
teacher. This gives the teacher # 
opportunity to commend superior 
complishments, to point out wei 
nesses, to report remedial work, of ¢ 
request conferences with parents. 

During the period in which the 
port form is used, inadequacies 1 
and suggestions for its improvemet" 
will be noted by teachers, pup! 
parents, and administrators. By "" 
corporating the best of these 
gestions, a progress report can ™ 
developed that will meet the 
of all whom it serves. 
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“It was an unforgettable experience 
—the most beautiful drive I've ever 
had, and I've been in 45 countries” 
—recently said Webb Miller, famed 
United Press correspondent. 


The Oregon Coast Highway (U.S 
101) parallels 400 miles of magnifi- 
cent Oregon coast-line. This splendid 
paved road takes you down green 
forest aisles, skirts mountain sides, 








runs along miles of white beaches. 
Stop! All Oregon beaches are free 

There’s driftwood for beach fires! 
everywhere. There’s resort or camp | 
life, agate hunting, surf and coastal 
stream fishing, clam digging. 


See Crater Lake, the Oregon Caves, 
the Klamath outdoor empire, Bend’s 
famous lake region, the Columbia 
River Highway, Multnomah Falls, 
Bonneville Dam, the High Wallowas, 
Mt. Hood and a hundred other scenic 
wonders that make Oregon such an 
ideal summer land. 


Spend your vacation in Oregon, the 
hub state of the Pacific Coast. San 
francisco or British Columbia are 
less than a day’s easy drive from our 
borders. Seattle only a few hours 
way. Send for our folder today. It 
willhelp you plan a new, different 
ind economical vacation. 
Attend: 
The Portiand Rose Festival, June 9 to 12 
The Peridieton Round-Up, Sept. 16 to 18 


OREGON 
Nighwayd. 


te 
Oeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeseeneeees Seeceeeseeeeeaee 





an . 
"0 State Highway Commission, Travel Dept.2, Salem, Ore. 


Please sen: 


l your 28 page illustrated folderabout Oregon, 





Mexico City and Its 


Environs 


(Continued from page 62) 


to huge crowds. The best of the 
world’s music, played by fine orches- 
tras, is heard by large audiences, 
peons listening from the galleries. 

At the same time rude pottery is 
being made in the old Indian way, 
and beautiful weaving, decorated 
with the curious Aztec symbols. So 
there is continuity between the new 
and the old, and “yesterday” and “to- 
morrow” are not such fearful words 
to Mexican as to American ears. 

Why do I want to go to Mexico? 
First, of course, to seek for a better 
understanding of man. Then I want 
to add my dreams to those of others 
who have let the beauty of Mexico 
sink deep into them. I want to be 
with a people who are not afraid of 
brilliant color, and who know how 
to laugh. 

And, too, I want to be completely 
unconscientious for a while. When 
Duty rears its accusing head, I'll 
stretch myself at ease before I make a 
casual gesture of dismissal and mur- 
mur, oh, so contentedly, “Hasta 
manana.” “Until tomorrow,” the 
Mexicans say, knowing full well that 
there will be no cosmic uproar simply 
because one little nagging task is put 
off for one more day. 


Cruising among the 
West Indies 


(Continued from page 60) 


[ want to see everything—from the 
thriving Dutch city of Willemstad to 
the tropical vegetation of some lonely 
island, What a thrill to watch white- 
clad sailors pick up some cargo from 
little Puerto Rican ports, and to go 
ashore in the ship’s gig at San Juan 
and explore to my heart’s content! 

I too, as the cruise folders state, 
want to put my feet on the spot 
where Columbus landed at San Salva- 
dor and get a sight of King Henry’s 
palace at Port-au-Prince. 

Motoring across the Carretera 
Central (which connects San Juan 
with Ponce) through fields of sugar 
cane and coffee, I picture the Chinese 
laborers who built that great highway 
under Spanish taskmasters. 

At Santo Domingo I delve into the 
past and visit thé cathedral where 
Columbus was buried and see with 
my own eyes the charred walls of the 
castle built by his son where once the 
rulers of New Spain held sway. 

All these things I want to see, to 
absorb into my very being, to feel 
that I have been a part of them. And 
why, you ask, do I want to visit these 
places? I have “seen America first” 
and, to me, the Indies are next in the 
widening circle of my travels. 

I shall come back stimulated and 
refreshed, feeling that I have really 
seen the islands; happy, knowing 
that I have completed an adventure 
and fulfilled my fondest dream; 
rested because I have reclined under 
a clear, blue sky on a white deck and 
absorbed the rays of the sun; and 
secure in the knowledge that it was 
a summer well spent, for me as a 
teacher and as a human being. 
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| quaint Indian villages and romance-filled cities! 


‘Ppocial V-DAY CRUISES... 


\. 


except at Skagway . 








DAY ALI-EXPENSE 


Gasser, ALASKA 


The Vacation 
of Far 
North Thrills! 


| g 
} 


| 








| @ The adventure vacation! Thrilling Alaska .. . 
with its totem poles! Brilliant glacial scenery . . 


Mild ‘ June” climate all summer long! With the 
thrills of an ocean-liner voyage . . . deck games, 
dancing . . . on Princess liners! 

- 2,000 miles via the 


9-DAY CRUISES sinistect side Panoys 


Up rugged, mountain-flanked coasts to Alert Bay, 
Prince Rupert, Ketchikan, Wrangell, Taku Glacier, 
Juneau, Skagway. All expenses from Vancouver, 
Vietoria or Seattle. Meals and berth i“ 

ineluded except at Skagway g5 Up 


to Sitka and Skagway. On Princess Charlotte from 
Vancouver June 22 and August 3. Calls at Ocean 
Falls, Ketchikan, Juneau, Wrangell and other 
fascinating ports... a side trip through the Behm 
Canal. 36 hours at Skagway for side trips over 

White Pass to Whitehorse, Lake Bennett and West 
‘Taku Arm. All expenses from Vancouver, Victoria 


or Seattle. Meals and berth included $115 Up 
Yee Banh and Lake Louise 
Enroute 


World-famed Canadian Rockies resorts. Low 
round-trip summer rail fares to North Pacific 
Coast points. 





Mountains, Glaciers ...“ Midnight Sun” 


See Local Travel Agent or any Canadian Pacific Office, including: 


344 Madison Ave. 406 Royiston St 22 Court St, 1600 Locust St 14th 2 N.Y. Ave. N.W ©, @ 8. Nat, Rank Bidg. 
NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO V HILADELPHIA WASHINGTON, D.C. ATLANTA 
1010 Chester Ave. Dixie Terminal Bide. 444-7th Ave, 71 B. Jackson Bivd. 418 Lecust St. 1221 Washington Bivd, 
CLEVEIL oo CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
Merctrants Hank Pidg. 1014 Wee er Theatre Bidg. 611 -2nd Avene. So. 201 Waldheim Bidg. Peorth and Cedar 1212 Kirby Bide. 
INDIANAPOL is LWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL DALLAS 
803 “i 2. W. Bidg. 621 So on rand Avenue 2 Geary > 6268. W. B wey 1320 Fourth Avenue 119% Pacific Avenue 
AHA LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAN *. SEATTLE TACOMA 
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“to me travel means 
not just transportation 
—but bright new scenes, 
congenial people—and 
dollars left for spending 

as | please 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL appeals keenly to those 
those who want to get the most from 
every mile of each trip (not only in dollar value, but 


who love Life 


in pleasant human experiences, nearness to nature 
at its loveliest, a close-up view of the real America) 


Millions whose minds are open to new and im- 
proved transportation are traveling the Greyhound 
way—and saving millions of dollars doing it! The 
luxurious new Super-Coaches, exclusively Greyhound, 
are writing a brilliant new chapter in highway travel 

with special emphasis on smooth-riding comfort, 


time saving, and economy. 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND 


Cleveland, O E. 9th & Superior 
Philadelphia, Po Broad St. Sta 
Chicago, ti! 12th & Wabash 


245 W. 50th St 
222 Boylston St 


New York City 
Boston, Mass 
Washington, 0. C 
. » 1403 New York Ave 
Detroit, Mich 
. Washington Bivd. at Grand River 
Charleston, W. Va 
1100 Kanawha Valley Bidg 
Cincinnati, O. . . 630 Walnut St 
Memphis, Tenn 


N.W 


146 Union Ave 


i 
! 


INFORMATION OFFICES 


Ft. Worth, Tex 905 Commerce St. 
San Francisco, Cal 
7 Pine & Battery Sts 

St. Louis, Mo. eee 
— Broadway & Delmar Bivd 
New Orleans, la se > = 
ees ; 400 N. Rampart St 
Minnecpolis, Minn . 
509 Sixth Ave., N 

80! N. Limestone 
Richmond, Va 412 E. Broad St. 
Windsor, Ont. . 403 Ouellette Ave 
london, England... .... 
A. 8B. Reynoldson, 49 Leadenhall St 


Lexington, Ky 





“So I’ll choose Greyhound—with its fine new Super-Coaches ... 
interesting passengers—scenic surprises—and amazing economy.” 




















MAIL THIS FOR FREE PICTORIAL TRAVEL BOOKLET 


Send this coupon to nearest Greyhound information office (listed above) for 


colorful booklet, “This Amazing America,” with pictures and stories of 140 
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strange and unusual places in America. If you want rates, routes, and infor- | 


More than a Pet Show 


(Continued from page 51) 


JANET—IT'll admit that I’ve hoped 
Dicky would outsing Mrs. Ainsley’s 
canaries. 

WARREN—Of course I just needed 
a new collar for Skip to make him 
the handsomest dog in the show. 

Bop—We chatter about winning 
prizes, and here’s little John crying 
his heart out because he can’t buy a 
license to keep his pet dog. 

(They are all thoughtful for a 
moment.) 

ANN (rising) —Why not put our 
pets in the show just as they are? 
They’re in splendid shape right now, 
because they ve been well cared for. 

MARTIN—And then what? 

BETH—We can use the treasury to 
help other creatures who need care. 

JANET—Part of the money we 
could put aside to buy bags of feed 
for the birds next winter. 

RODNEY—And we boys can build 
enough feeding stations so every 
member can have one. 

ANN—If we got a case of the 
cheapest salmon, it would give 
Grandma Rogers food for her cats 
for a long time. 

WARREN—What shall we do about 
John’s dog? 

Bos—We boys can go right now, 
and get a license and buy a collar for 
Pal. Then we'll take him out of the 
pound. John shall not lose his dog. 

NANCY—But even carrying out 
all these plans won’t use all of our 
club money. Why not do something 
really fine with the rest? We planned 


to use part of the money in groom- 
ing our own pets, buying things for 
them, and then entering them in the 
pet show. With the rest we intended 
to have a party or a picnic. Instead, 
why not change our club to one that 
works for kindness to animals? 

BoB (rising )—The Club has heard 
Nancy’s motion. Is the motion 
seconded? 

WARREN—I second the motion. 

pop—It has been moved and 
seconded that we change the purpose 
of our club so that we use our time 
and money in working for kindness 
to animals. All in favor say aye. 

ALL—Aye. 

BoB—Janet, as secretary, will you 
write to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, in New 
York City, and find out just how we 
organize and go to work? 

RODNEY (excitedly) —With his 
new collar and a good scrubbing, 
Pal would stand a chance in the Just 
Dog class in the pet show. 

CLIFFORD—We can buy carrots 
now and then for the junk man’s old 
horse—and find other things to do. 

rUuTH—And we can ask the people 
at the beach to look after their cats 
when they close their cottages in the 
fall. If they don’t take the cats back 
to town or find homes for them, 
they will kill birds. 

NANCY—Be Kind to Animals 
Week is going to stretch around the 
year. It means much more now— 
-much more than a pet show. 











inger in the Land of 


THE WHITE HORSE INN 





tie the Heait op Ewrope- 


From the Alpine west to the lyric shores of the blue 


Danube the little laughing inns invite you. 


In Vorarlberg 


try the quaint Schattenbergkellar, in Innsbruck, the age- 
old “Adler,” stop at the original “White Horse Inn 


FESTIVALS: 


Vienna, carly June; 
Danube at Linz, July 
loth - 21; Salzburg, 
July 24- August 31; 


Passion Plays at Thier- 


St. Wolfgang; dine at Sacher’s, Vienna’s celebrated rendez- 
vous of royalty. A tradition of hospitality five hundred 
years old, a charming design for living, all sports, sp; 
varied vacations—these are your portion in Austria, whic 
is over-night from all ports and one of the most inexpe? 


h 








mation on any special trip, jot down place you wish to visit on line below: see, Sundays, July, 
August, and to mid- sive countries in Europe. Railway reductions up to 60‘ 
er Consult your travel agent or 
Name AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
DEPT. I, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Address mw 
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MAGNIFICENT 





INCREDIBLE 


Vow slime 


O20. 6 & ee 208 oe 


You know the 
long list of Yellow- 
stone’s wonders— 
ee its mighty falls and 
canyons, its gey- 


i) sers, paint pots, 
] cliffs of glass and 

abundant wild life. 
And the perfect approach to these 
wonders is through Gallatin Gateway 
where the romantic atmosphere of 
the old west still lingers. 


Bargain Rail Fares. And park tour 
costs this year, including transpor- 
lation in the park, meals and lodging 
at Old Faithful Inn and Canyon 


Hotel, are surprisingly low. 


Travel on the air-conditioned 
OLYMPIAN that is electrified through 
Montana Canyon. And 
tere's a tip! Stopa few 
days at The Milwaukee 
hoad’s Gallatin Gate- 
way Inn in the heart of 
tte Dude Ranch coun- 
ty.You' llenjoyit. Pay- 
#you-go or travel on 
‘te all-expense plan. 





Send for free literature 


GEO. B. HAYNES, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 920, Union Station, Chicago 





ee MILWAUKEE 
ROAD sist 


THE HIAWATHA 
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How to Use the Handwork 
in This Issue 


(Continued from page 64) 


Page |THE horse drawings on this 
34 page will help the children in 
grades four, five, and six to draw 
details in legs and heads of horses. 
Children of this age usually are very 
fond of drawing horses. They have 
arrived at the stage when they aim 
for accuracy in details, and they need 
many pictures of horses to help 
them. 


Page WE CANNOT see training for 

35 the future in all of children’s 
activities, but on this page we see the 
sort of handwork which could defi- 
nitely inspire a child so that he might 
continue with similar work as an 
adult. 

Children love to make little pieces 
of furniture, weave little mats, mod- 
el little dishes, and carve little figures 
of animals and people. Today we are 
so much interested in having children 
draw big murals and build big play- 
houses that we sometimes forget the 
joy many children experience in mak- 
ing little things. 


Pages ALL children need to see 
36-37 many pictures, especially of 
countries they study but have not 
visited. Children enjoy drawing the 
native people and making them stand 
as shown on these pages. A group 
arranged around a building as shown 
here seems more real than a flat pic- 
ture. 

The positions of the people on this 
page can be used as illustrative mate- 
rial in the study of other countries. 
For example, a Mexican woman bak- 
ing her tortillas in the market place 
will have the same position as the 
lower figure on page 37. The upper 
group of figures on this page can be 
used with all grades of children to 
illustrate the difference in size be- 
tween a child and an adult. 

Except for the costume, the child 
holding the animal on page 36 can be 
used as a type for the American child 
holding his dog, the child of Holland 
holding his goose, and the Mexican 
child holding his pig, 

The man playing the musical in 
strument is another type that may be 
used, except for a change of costume, 
for people playing in many countries. 


Page THE charming illustrations on 
38 this page give an_ excellent 
standard for first-grade drawing. 
They are full of the joy of expression, 
both in the shapes of the objects and 
people and in the actual strokes of 
the crayon. 

Many teachers grow too eager to 
get finished work from first-grade 
children and lose the real charm of 
their work. Most first-grade teachers 
make one of two mistakes. Some 
teachers do not teach enough. They 
allow children to scribble their way 
through the first grade. Some teach- 
ers make the second mistake. They 
have children practice and practice 
trying to draw a perfect house, rab- 
bit, or bird. A first-grade teacher 
should give some instruction but not 
too much. 

The pictures on this page show a 
good standard of drawing. 
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to the 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


| SPOKANE - SEATTLE - TACOMA - PORTLAND - VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA - CALIFORNIA - ALASKA - THE ORIENT 


‘take the 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


every luxury - every economy 
air-conditioned 





‘Prepaid Stop-Off Tours in Glacier National Park 


The Great Northern Railway has arranged low cost 1, 2 and 3 day 
tours through the heart of Glacier Park in open-top observation buses 
For those whose time is limited, either eastbound or westbound this is 
a glorious opportunity to see ‘‘America’s most sublime wilderness.’ 


|Japan Tour—68 Days—All-Expenses, Chicago to Chicago—*440 





A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 

| Great Northern Railway, Dept. 1-3, St. Paul, Minn 

| Please send me information about your service to Glacier Park 
| California [) Prepaid Tours Japan Tour 


Pacific Northwest [) Alaska 


Name _.__. 


Address 





| City 
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| Take A Guided Tour Through 
| Reeckefeller Center When 
You Visit New York 


Intelligent... because it saves 
time shows you all essential art, 
architectural and engineering fea. 
tures—gives you information you 
cannot get in any other way. 


Drawing Children at Play 


(Continued from page 31) 


Vhsorgh the Glory off the 
ANADIAN 


larger bows on top or on the side of 
the head. 

Children will like to observe thei 
classmates’ hair and clothes, and draw 
those that they admire. 

If the teacher will give the chil- 
dren practice in making figures like 
will 













shown Interesting... Entertaining... 


| those here, they soon , 
think of drawing figure ‘ in other po because guides are well-spoken, well- 
v — = oo --; _aeendans F trained, courteous, friendly. 
P \ ; sitions, as turning somersaults and 
A positions on playground apparatus. Guided Tours Include .. . visits 


to chief points of interest, including 
Radio we Music Hall, British Em- 


The child who is taught how to | 
pire Exhibition, La Maison Fran- 


draw some of these simple things is 
learning a drawing vocabulary which caise, International Building, Center 
will help him to express his ideas in | Theatre and Observation Roofs atop 
j ° 70-: CA Building. 
drawing. The more ways children 10-story RCA Building. , 
. Regular charge $1.00. Special rates 
can express themselves, the richer 


. | for school parties of 10 or more, 70c; 
they are in all-round development. for groups of children under 14, 35e, 
| OBSERVATION ROOFS 
Observation Roofs atop RCA Build- 
ing are equipped with 7 powerful 
telescopes. They afford superb view 
of New York City and environs. If 
ou wish to visit — without tak- S 
ing complete guided tour, regular 


Authors and Their Works 


(Continued from page 25) 














































charge 40c. Special rates - 
Key for parties of 10 or more, s. 
l. v 6.h ll. a 16.m 21.d ae ‘ 
nder 14, 15e. : 
2.0 7.e 12.8 17. q 22.¢ prcesisptlid 
3c) 68 i 613 1 O18 g | — a ee 
ake aon ” scenes 
4. k 9. f 14. P 19. u at radio broadeasting— 
§.r 10.b 15.) 20. n show you master con- 
trol room, how sound 
effects are accomplish- 
ed. Regular charge, MWe, 
. Special rates for 10) 
A Unit on the or more, 30c, 
- . - . ° For further 
E R > ~ ‘ Mississippi River informationand 
n ou te top at ‘ illustrated book 
ontinued Jrom page ze lets write to 
Cont 1 ge 28 
| 
JASPER | Clemens, S. L.: Life on the Misis- | ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
sippi (Harper). 
NATION PARK Hartsough, M. L.: From Canoe to OBSERVATION ROOFS 
AL Steel Barge on the Upper Missis- 
Here's one vacation you'll remem- — great organization to Vancouver, sippi (University of Minnesota). BOSSSSHSSSSSSS SSNS TORO 
ber with pleasure no matter where — or Prince Rupert--and on up the In Hill, J. D.: Sea Dogs of the Sixties * ‘ 
your travels take you in years to — side Passage to Alaska aboard a pa- (University of Minnesota). ° P : 
come. This trail to fresh new thrills — latial Canadian National steamer Parkman, Francis: LaSalle and the . ; 
follows the main line route of the Rates at Jasper Park Lodge are from Discor ery of the Great West (I it- e ; 
Continental Limited—to Jasper $7.00 per day with meals. Round | | . e © : 
. pr tle Brown). + ‘ 
National Park in the Canadian _ trip fare to Alaska, including meals Pike. Z. M.: Boy's St f Zebulon | ® ‘ 
? » ° = iy 
Rockies. There, you'll find your and berth except at Skagway begins ; Me Pj 5 (S x , ) a7 eee : PENINSULA IS : $03 
— favorite outdoor diversion at its it $95 ($115 via Sitka) and ip M. £iRe (ocribner ). a 
be best—amid such scenery as only plies from Vancouver, Victoria, or Quick, H.; and Quick, E.s Mississip- |@ CALLING YOU 7 ate 
a » the Canadian Rockies can offer Seattle. All outside rooms pi Steamboatin (Holt). | > All Expense Conducted Motor Tour , Ad 
i | wed Ww pr geet = / ° rail fm . - ‘ peatilnned seul. Russell, C. E.: A-rafling on the Mis- | . 13 Days from New York or Albany 7 
ous rwspiti ‘ ? ) ment from niveal, ronto, St. Paul | . " . 
every er From there you con- fo Jasper and Vancouver, For new Alaska . ena,4 (App oo renee |i ° ve Deys from Boston : 
i ( tl and Jasper National Park ft Alets, call Sabin, E. L.: A Mississippi Rin er Boy | © A quaint, romantic cad unspoiled vacation lead ¢ 
tinue on as a guest of this same or write any Canadian National Office. (1 ippincott). @ including Quebec, White Mountains, Bar Harbor. ¢ 
. . 6 2 . . ‘ 
: : F oy ] | Visit the Dionne Quintuplets! Inquire about 
Boston 186 Tremont Street New York , 674 Fifth Avenue Saxon, L : Father Mississippi (Apple | > special tour to Niagara Falls, Toronto, | 
Buifal 120 Main Street Montreal 360 McGill Street | ton Century). e Callander, Thousand Islands, Ottawa. ’ 
Chicas 1S. Michigan Avenue = Philadelphia 1500 Chestnut Street | Speakman, H.: Mostly Mississippi | © Descriptive booklet at your travel agency o¢ 
Cine 06 Dixte Terminal Bldg. Pu urel 455 Filth Avenue D | | Me d ® mailed on request. 0 
Detr 1239 Washington Boulevard = Portland, Me...Grand Trunk Ry. Sta (Dodc ead). e z 
Duluth 128 W. Superior Street San Frar 64% Market Street | Steck, F. B.: Joliet-Marquette Expe- | § THE GRAY LINE, Inc. ’ 
year ler 414 Fairtex Bidg. —Seasil 1329 Fourth Avenu dition (Catholic University of @ HOTEL BRUNSWICK BOSTON, MASS. 
! Inge 607 S. Grand Avenuc St. Lous 14 No. Broadway : PTT 
Misrene ap 634 Marquette Avenue SN’. Paul First National Bank Blde America). Sof 
Washington, D.C, > 15th Ste., N.W. oa 
Magazine Articles and Poems oe 
Teez, 






TO EVERYWHERE 
iN CANADA 





CANADIAN NATIONAL 


My Feet on Higher Ground,” In- 





| Fauntleroy, Thomas: “Lord, Plant 
| 








WILD FLOWERS Nsrine protection. vat «4 | Rolls Developed 12, st! oe dependent, June 4, 1927. ees me 
~ colored stickers Sic; 60 colored | NOUS WOVENOPCE ruricweinst 28e | Fletcher, J. G.: “Big River,” Poetry NERY | 

cards 25¢ per doz ; 100 outlines to color Tic; 5 teachers aids | Professional Enlargements and & guaranteed re , : = § 4 4 cstaici 

loc; list free. Wild Flower Preservation Society, | Never Fade Perfect Tone Prints - - Coin June, 1933. 


3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, La Cuncse, Wisconsin 


PAIN IN FEET,.LEGS,HEELS? 





Freeman, L. R.: “Fifty Years on the 
OVP Mississip’,” American, April, 


NATURAL BRIDGE +f¥4] & 












1929. i $ - 0 

Tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and leg pains; callouses or Hoskins, Stewart: , pray cling with : “s Yy : thy ace 3 —— 
sore heels—these are signs of weak or fallen arches. Dr. Scholl’s __ Old Man River,” Travel, April, 0 “1 Double or Pers 
Arch Suppoce give immediate ~~ 1 by removing the cause— a 1929 | "I y "pe 
muscular and ligamentous strain and soon restore your archesto ares i Be — 
FREE boo Expert FOOT CARE a ¢. sores everywhere.For Monroe, Harriet: “On the Great fy e) HOTEL és 

5 eton » write Sc ‘s.1 sed ic . ° Pr IEE + x 

write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago River, Poetry, August, 1935. re Mai : t 











“Raftsmen’s Rough Rule on the Mis- 
sissippi,” Literary Digest, October 
20, 1928. 

Reed, Mrs. Curlin: “Town in the Riv- 
er,” Scribner's, April, 1933. 





WARY 10) 1k; 


MPP ARCH SUPPORTS 
There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Remedy or Appliance for Every Foot Trouble 
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Invitations 
\ x / ° AT SPECIAL PRICES og 
100 hand-engraved $! 
edding including two ects of en PY 
100 Seript Lettering ~ @ 
100 Visiting Cards ° kh & 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1044 Chestnut St.. Philadelpha. a 
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Where California Began 


Spend those summer days on the 
balmy shores of the blue Pacific at 


SAN DIEGO, the Plymouth Rock of 
the Pacific Coast 


Enjoy new environment new 
sights . . . new experiences. See the 
first California mission; the oldest 
palm tree; the earliest Presidio; 
Cabrillo’s Landing Place; Ramona’s 
Marriage Place; and even quaint 


Old Mexico. 


View the world’s most magnificent 

panorama from Majestic Point 
Loma; visit 1400-acre Balboa Park 
with its great cultural center and 
gorgeous semi-tropic gardens; or 
loaf and play on clean, white 
ocean beaches 


Motor through orange groves and 
entrancing back country; ferry 
across to famous Coronado; inspect 
the North Island U. S. air base or 
Lindbergh Field; drive down the 
Silver Strand twixt sea and bay 

to Old Mexico for luncheon. 


You'll thrill to SAN Dreco... its 
lovely setting, its historical 
background, modern develop- 
ment and delightful summer 
climate 


AND IF YOU MUST study ... 
enroll at San Diego State 
College summer session 
"503 Things to Do and See 
trated t ett ’ 


in San Diego™ an ill 
. i th t 


il want to know AND 
the amer Sessi Bulletin of San Dieg 
Both FREE upon request 


late je 


hey :a San Diego-California Club 
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Send for 400 FREE Samples 
Tweeds $2.75 lb. Shetland $2.25. 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 Ib. 
WN NOVELTY eo F our Extraordinary SBecials. 


2-BS) North 9th St., 
ee 
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A Study of Horses 


(Continued from page 15) 


@ UPON our invitation, an expert 

rider of the Riding Club of our 
city came to talk to us. She brought 
some very interesting books and pic- 
tures and told us many things about 
horses. She also described the Horse 
Show in Madison Square Garden 
which she had attended a short time 
before, telling of the wonderful rid- 
ing she saw there. Her description 
of the fine riding of the Canadian 
Mounted Police thrilled the children 
particularly. Thus our knowledge 
of horses was further increased. 

This talk led to our planning a trip 
to the Riding Club. We were first 
taken to the stables, where we saw 
the beautiful horses kept there. The 
children didn’t miss a single one. 
Many times we heard exclamations 
like these: “I'd like a horse just like 
this,” or, “That horse looks like 
Black Beauty.” This was the first 
time that many of the group, most 
of whom had a meager background, 
had seen horses so well groomed. 
Horses to them had meant work 
horses, not things of beauty used for 
recreational purposes only. We also 
went to the riding shed, where an 
instructor was giving a lesson to a 
group of young riders. 

One of the principals in our sys- 
tem, who teaches riding each summer 
in a well-known camp for girls in 
New England, was invited to come 
to our room and tell us more about 
riding. He explained the different 
gaits, the way to care for horse and 
harness, and many other interesting 
He brought a saddle, bridle, 
and bits, and demonstrated how each 
was used. The children besieged him 
with questions. 

“What does a saddle cost?” 

“How long does it take to learn to 
ride?” 

“Why do some people ride better 
than others?” 

“What does one pay for a horse?” 


points, 


B® AS OUR work progressed, we 

decided that there were a number 
of terms used in speaking of the parts 
of the horse’s body which we needed 
to have clearly fixed in our minds. 
A picture of the anatomy of the 
horse was found which seemed fairly 
One of the boys made a 
copy of this picture on a large sheet 
of oak tag. At the top of the chart 
was this question, “Do you know 
these parts?” Below the sketch were 
terms such as: withers, fetlock, thigh, 
abdomen, and breast. Each term was 
numbered. The corresponding sec- 
tion en the chart was given the same 
number. 

To add to the pleasure of our work 
we decided to make a stall and put 
a horse in it. First, one of the girls 
enlarged a small drawing of a horse. 
She then cut a large pattern from 
heavy cardboard. Since one of our 
boys was especially fond of white 
horses, we painted our horse white. 
Another boy made a halter of paper 
and string. 

For our stall we wanted a large 
carton but were unable to find one 
big enough. However, the kinder- 
garten teacher loaned us the blocks 
used in her room and they proved 

(Continued on page 72) 


simple. 
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ie you're tired of ordinary vacations, find heart's desire this summer in 
Canada — land of varied playgrounds. 


Plan a motor trek .. . exploring smooth, scenic highways . . . stopping here 
and there at roadside camps and inns and modern hotels. Tour by train 
or car to beautiful National Parks and far frontiers. Or cruise by steamer 
up mighty inland waterways. 

Everywhere you go in Canada, you'll find spirit-lifting marvels of pure, 
pine-scented air and sunny skies . . . crystal-clear lakes and cool, tumbling 
streams ... forested glades and timbered peaks . . . the finest fishing in the 
world .. . romantic trails to cover on foot, or horse, or by canoe . . . historic 
towns and cities, gay with fascinating shops and sights. 

Call at your nearest Canadian railway or steamship office for full infor- 
mation. Or simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 


CANADIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA — CANADA 


Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 
[] Please send me free copy of your 68-page illus- 
trated book about vacationing in Canada, 


Please send information on 
district, province of 

Name 

Address 


State 
L-437 
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Anniversary Celebrations 


on sailings to and from your 


VACATION ABROAD 


1937 is the 90th Birthday of Hamburg-American Line and the 80th 
Birthday of North German Lloyd. More than 13,893,000 passengers 
have been carried between America and Europe on these LINES, a 
major role in linking together the industrial, social and 
intellectual advances on the two continents. 


Anniversary Celebrations on our ships will reflect the inspiring days 
of our founding, the time of Richard Wagner in the height of his 
creative genius. Also our pleasure and pride in the goodly 
company of the passengers on our ships. 

Gala Midnight Sailing from New York Mid-Town Piers 
College Orchestras on Each Ship 


TO IRELAND « ENGLAND > 
Cabin Class * 


FRANCE + GERMANY 


Tourist Class ¢ Third Class 


The two swift de luxe Lloyd expresses . . . direct docking early 


morning of fifth day of sailing at Cherbourg . . the same morning 
at Southampton . . next morning early at Bremen 


alongside the Berlin express. 


Bremen - Europa 


June 11 and June 30 June 19 and July 7 


Columbus 


STUDENT SPECIAL COBH, PLYMOUTH, 


JUNE 26, at 5 P.M. CHERBOURG, BREMEN 
THE HAPAG “FAMOUS FOUR” EXPRESSES 
JUNE 20 JUNE 27 
Deutschland - New York 
JULY 1 JULY 8 


Hamburg - Hansa 
6t. Louis 


TOURS 


Famous travel organizations are arrang- 
ing accommodations on these “ Student 
Sailings’ for most attractive, ONE-COST 
Tours of ALL Europe during the great 1937 
season, which includes the Paris Interna 


With Leisure and extra economy 


Berlin 


STUDY 


Highly prized and 


to Ireland, England, Germany 


interesting Summer 
Courses are offered at Universities of Berlin, 
Bonn, Frankfurt, Freiburg, Hamburg, Heidel 


berg, Munich, Weimar-Jena, 


tional Exposition, Bayreuth Wagner Fes- Inquire for special booklet 


tivals, Salzburg Festivals and many other ° Samer Courses Abroad” 
major events. 


indeCARpendent 


Why not form a group of friends and take 


YEAR ’ROUND STUDY 


For special courses in Arts and Sciences, 
your car along. Our ships carried many for the Junior Year Course at Berlin or 


hundreds of cars last year. No car tax in Munich (full academic credits at home) 


Germany for 3 months stay. Fine auto consult our 1937 Edition of: 


roads through Europe. Inquire for: 


Motor - Bridge to Europe” “Guide Book for Study in Europe” 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Hamburg-American fine - North German Lloyd 


57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Offices and Agents Everywhere 


a. 


Ege 
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A Study of Horses 


(Continued from page 71) 


very successful. We built the stall 
on the floor, making only one side 
and the front but putting a window 
in each of these sides. Our manger 
consisted of two parts, with oats in 
one and hay in the other. After we 
had put a bedding of straw on the 
floor, it! was ready for its occupant. 
On the side of the stall, at the back, 
we posted the names of the children 
who had done the work. 

The actual construction was inter- 
esting but even more helpful were 
the preliminary discussions on the 
care of horses, which involved proper 
food, watering, grooming, and good 
judgment in working them. Near 
our stall we had a table display of 


bits, different kinds of shoes, and 
calks. 
8 IP THE unit were to be taken up 


by another group we would en- 
much more time to 
the correlation of poems, songs, and 


Some poems which 


deavor to give 


dramatizations. 


would naturally lend themselves to 
this subject are the following: “The 
Bell of Atri,” “The Village Black- 
smith,” “Kentucky Belle,” “Sheri- 
dan’s Ride,” “The Highwayman,” 
and “How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix.” The 


Golden Flute a number of 


poems especially fitting. 


contains 


Modeling was not done in connec- 
tion with this study, but such activ- 
ity would have added much to the 
work. Also, at another time we 


would try to visit the local veterinar- 


ian and a blacksmith shop. 

In spite of many more things 
which we could have done during 
this study, we felt that we had had 
a fine time from beginning to end. 
The children learned much about the 
evolution of the horse from the little 
eleven-inch, five-toed creature he was 
millions of years ago up to his present 
noble stature. They know 
thing about his prominence in_his- 
tory, and his use today in different 
parts of the world. Probably they 
will never pass a horse again with the 
customary nonchalance this motor 
age has developed. Surely love and 
admiration for horses was one of our 
most delightful outcomes. 


some- 
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2 INCLUDES SHORE EXCURSIONS 


rs 
4, 


Visit 5 of the world's most interesting 
many fascinating cities on 


decorated liners 


countries 
luxurious, newly 
unexcelled service... wonderful Scan- 

dinavian and American food. An un le 


equalled travel bargain 
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ur travel agent or write >/ 


direct to 





Moore & McCormack 
Co., Inc. 








AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


5 Broadway, N.Y.C. Bourse Bidg., Phila., Pa. 














Gateway Escorted —-All Expense 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


yrted tours 
travel with 


27 DAY FOUR CAPITOL TOUR. 
England Holland, Belgium, France. 


gg SHS clans 


360 Tourist Class on 
Fired Class on Steamer $298. 


5 41. Par, EUROPEAN MEDITERRANEAN 


| Expense Tourist Class to Europe. 


teamer. 


y nti "Al jers, Italy, Italian lakes, Swit- 
zerland, Alpine Passes, Paris, | ondon, 
53 DAY RUSSIA- NORTHERN EUROPE 


London, Scandinavia, Russia, Poland, 













INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
Itineraries arranged to all « 


Rates as 8 low as $10 4 
Vetonted OUR 

Setore deciding on Eure pe be sure to write for 

——- that illustrates these 

» so arranged, and vary- 

ing in rates. ‘ond canara to fit every purse. 

Over 60 Feave of Experien eway Tours have 
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GATEWAY TOURS | 


1350 Broad (36th St.) New York 
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On Your Trip to 


MEXICO 


don’t miss the 


Route of 1000 Wonders 


Vera Cruz to Mexico City 


Your itinerary includes this spectaculat 
daylight rail trip through the mountains: 
Your visit won't be complete without this 
important link. Go rail-water or by steam 

oth ways, including the "route of 1 
wendau. * Secure descriptive folder from 
your travel agent or 


Te MEXICAN RAILWAY 


140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Germany, Paris. | 
$713 All Expense Tourist Class on Steamers. | 









76 Beaver Street, New York | 


MICHIGAN 











SUPERIOR . 
A All of Summer's dF 
Ar he. 
“4p, 4 n stamps for 124 
Jy % ; Ii lu sereted Book 
‘fz) ¢ S State Map. 
| 4 % } EAST MICHIGAN 
\5) 9 246 Tourist associd 
“ ¥ Box 32, Bay City, 





| 
*Tis never far from anywhere in Michige® ] 
to a fishing lake or stream. 
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THERE’S great adven- 
"ture “‘up-under’’ the 
Midnight Sun—and 
within vacation time- 
limits, too. So step 
Saeviies aboard a modern, com- 
pletely air-conditioned train and be 
off to Seattle where your strangest 
of cruises begins. 

Mile on mile you cruise aboard an 
ocean-going steamer, down a corri- 
dor of forested mountains . . . sail- 
ing smoothly over calm and sheltered 


P 


RUSSIA 











amers. seas under a ceiling of blue sky ... 
| past interesting villages nestling on 





‘ the shore-line so close-by it seems | 
— you could reach out to them. Your 
Sena vere Alaska vacation is climaxed by visits 
ry purse. t . l . kk x: li 
tease Oo mighty roaring glaciers... cli- 
Agute maxed by visits to ports that stir the 
——————— 4 . 
UR hearts of the adventure-loving .. . 
climaxed by trips to the unbelievable 
wYok (@ Interior where you find Mt. McKin- 
GENT ley, Matanuska, the storied Yukon 
——$—$——— 


and the Klondike. Your trail of ex- 
plorations leads through the land 
where Czarist Russia once ruled — 
where sourdoughs stampeded for 

























. gold—through fairytale Totemland. 
: Here, indeed, is a strange land be- 
hind whose impelling grandeur lies 
the magic of the “spell of the north.” 
nders Both rail and all-inclusive steamer 
; fares are low this year, so you'll 
City vant the colorful literature that will 
pectaculat lure you to visit Alaska 
— ather finest —from 
1 by steam May first, anytime 
set ody om through September. 
Cruises range from 9 
LWAY 0 36 days from Seaule. BRAS AETEE 
near Youll want the fascinating, free 
teh Alaska Vacationland literature | 


describing this strange land. 
Handy coupon below. 


' x RTH WESTERN LINE 


MILWAUKEE ROAD 
" NION PACIFIC 
JTHERN PACIFIC 
Summers RLINGTON ROUTE 
ASKA STEAMSHIP CO 
amps for 11S iREAT NORTHERN 
ted 1E ALASKA RAILROAD 









lap. NORTHERN PACIFIC 

peer FOR ALASKA LITERATURE, just jot your 
Assoc! and address on the margin below 
Bay City, i mail to Alaska Steamship Company, 





714, Pier Two, Alaskan Way, Seatt 





, 3 “Or see any of the companies above. 
in Michiga® J For The Alaska Line’s Good-Natured 
a ap; check here [). Free to teachers. 


[If student, state grade. ] 





The Panama Canal 


(Continued from page 62) 


Then would come the great experi- 
ence—the passage through the canal! 
Great as is this project in its engineer- 
ing aspect, even greater to me is its 
symbolism. It represents victory in 
the only kind of war that should en- 
gage the talents, skills, and precious 
lives of our people—the war against 
harmful and destructive forces in 
Nature. It is a monument to the 
world’s greatest biological and engi- 
neering victory, generaled by two 
great heroes of peace. 

How thrilling it would be to view, 
from the deck of a fascinating liner, 
the modern buildings of Cristobal and 
the white houses of the town named 
Colon in honor of Columbus; then to 
proceed past the impressive bronze 
statue of America’s discoverer, 
through regions where the forests are 
filled with tropical vines, ferns, and 
bright-colored birds and flowers—on, 
as in a fairy tale, to climb the magic 
stairway of great locks, eighty-five 
feet to Gatun Lake. 

The twenty-five mile trip across 
the lake would give us a chance to re- 
lax before we reached Gaillard Cut. 
Can this peaceful-looking waterway 
be the ill-behaved Culebra Cut of 
former times? 

One more sight of palm-thatched 
huts, perching on every hill, where 
groves of trecs, draped with Spanish 
moss, lift drowsy heads above placid 
waters, and we start down the great 
water stairs on the Pacific side toward 
Balboa, headquarters of the Canal 
Zone government, and Panama City. 


Mexico 
GRACE CURRENT 


Primary Teacher, Humboldt, Illinois 
Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


IT ALL started when Lois brought 
her Sunday School paper one morning 
to be read to the third graders. It had 
a story entitled “Under the Shadow of 
Old Popo,” illustrated by a colorful 
picture of a Mexican flower market. 
The children were all for a Mexican 
unit after that, but it was too late in 
the year to develop such a unit. 

However, I found myself conduct- 
ing a little unit of my own. Any 
headline about Mexico stood a foot 
high for me. Because I was awake to 
Mexico, it seemed determined to do 
something worth watching. 

I got books at the library—travel 
stories and volumes of more serious 
nature. Cortes and his conquest were 
so often referred to that I began to 
be conscious of my hazy historical 
knowledge. Prescott, quoted often, 
proved helpful. Reading led to map 
study. I used the school atlas, bor- 
rowed geographies, and sent for maps 
and booklets offered by railroad and 
steamship companies. I followed 
Cortes’ trail by pack and burro. My 
high school Spanish aided me, but the 
Indian names were a problem. 

Mexico has always claimed a dusty 
pigeonhole in my mind, stuffed with 
inaccurate information. My opin- 
ions of the country, brought into the 
open, began to change. I saw polit- 
ical and religious difficulties from new 

(Continued on page 77) 
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MY 2-WEEKS 
VACATION HAS 
GOT TO BE Goop! 









EADING the hurried, harried kind of 
life we do these days, your work-a- 
day self needs something extra special 
when vacation time comes around. You 
need variety, stimulation, complete re- 
laxation and spirit-lifting change. 
Southern California, we think, offers 
that kind of vacation (and you can do 
it in two weeks). Here each day offers 
something new and different to sce and 
do, in cosmopolitan Los Angeles, fun- 
loving Hollywood, Santa Monica, Bev- 
erly Hills, Glendale, Pasadena, Pomona, 
Long Beach, and other nearby cities. 
Here snow-capped mountains dip 
their feet in the blue Pacific. ¢ Jrange and 
olive groves, vineyards, gardens and odd 
native trees clothe valleys and foothills. 
Open-air markets display bright colored, 
unfamiliar fruits and vegetables. Even 
Los Angeles County's industries—oil, cit- 
rus, movies—are fascinatingly different. 
There's active vacation fun of every 
sort swimming, surf riding, sun-bath 
ing on miles of sandy beaches... golf, 
tennis, deep-sea fishing with flying-fish 
for bait... tournament polo and tennis, 
auto races, riding, hiking... climbing 
mile-high mountains to hidden lakes, 
sailing to semi-tropic South-sea isles. 
Your vacation u“ ill be good, in this 


old-new world—gay, debonair, peaceful 


SOUTHERN 


—with rainless summer days and cool 


nights. Even from New York it’s just 
overnight by plane, 2% to 3 days by 
train, § to7 by auto or stage, two weeks 
by steamer via Panama. And an ordinary 
budget will do, for vacation costs here 
are 15% to 32% under the average of 
20 leading U. S. resorts. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 


This 80-page Official Guide Book 

widely acclaimed by travel experts— 
plans your trip for you from start to 
finish: what to see and do, how to get 
here, time require d, itemized cost sched- 
ules, plus over 100 photographs, maps, 
available 
elsewhere. Coupon brings it FREE by 


etc. ... authentic facts not 


return mail; also, the new Official Cali- 

fornia Picture Map. 

ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Come for a glorious vacation, Advise 

anyone nol to come sceking em ploy- 

ment, lest he be disappointed; but for 

lourists, the attractions are unlimited. 


tALIFORNIA 


elbannintutkiaianaeidiamanmniienats eR aan 
4il-Y Club of Southern California, Div, X-4, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif 
Send me free book with complete details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation, Also 
send free routing by [] auto, [] rail, [ ] plane, () bus, [J steamship. Also send free booklets abou t 
counties checked: [) Los Angeles, [) Santa Barbara Orange, []) Riverside, [1] Inyo, () San Diego, 


() Ventura, (1) San Bernardino, | | Kern, | 
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Street 
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Geography by the Laboratory Method 


(Continued from page 27) 


“they drop all of their rain, and as a 
result, the Ganges-Brahmaputra river 
system flows southward from these 
mountains to the sea. Shouldn’t 
there be a big river here?” We decid- 
ed, after discussing the suggestion, 
that there should be a large river, 
flowing from the Andes through the 
broad, level plain to the Atlantic. 
At the same time, we decided that 
since the coastal plain on the west 
was so narrow, we would find no 
large river there. 

While thus occupied in studying 
the map to find rivers, we discovered 
between the Andes Mountains and the 
Guiana Highlands on the north a 
trough that should be a river basin, 
and another one in the south between 
the Brazilian andthe 
Andes. 

Checking these suggestions on the 
relief map to verify our deductions, 
we were excited to find the three 
rivers just where we decided that they 
should be: the eastward-flowing Am- 
azen, the northward-flowing Orino- 
co, and the southward-flowing Parana 
system. 

A further question now arose: “If 
the Andes Mountains so affected the 
distribution of the heavy equatorial 
rains, how would they affect the dis- 
tribution of the seasonal rains of 
the westerly wind belt?” Someone 
brought up another problem at the 
same time: “Since the Amazon, from 
its source to its mouth, flows in the 
same latitude throughout, that is, in 
the equatorial region, why does not 
the Parana flow parallel to it, and 
have its entire course in one latitude?” 

To solve these two questions, we 
turned to a study of the westerly 
winds and the rainfall pattern of 
this zone. We discovered that the 
westerly winds picked up moisture 
from the Pacific and dropped some 
of it on the western coastal plain, 
and as the winds were forced to rise 
they were chilled and gave up more 
moisture, so that when these winds 
crossed completely over the moun- 
tains, there was very little moisture 
left. Thus the plains on the eastern 
side of the mountains of the westerly 
wind belt would be dry, and there 
could be no large river there. 

We next turned to the study of the 
winds of the trade-wind belt, which 
blow in the opposite direction from 
that of the westerly winds. These 
winds are so much weaker than the 
westerly winds, and the continent 
there is so much wider, that we de- 
cided that they could have scarcely 
any moisture for the western plain 
after having crossed the Andes. Then 
there should be a desert there! We 
searched the relief map closely to find 
whether this were really true, and 
discovered the Atacama Desert! 

We charted the complete rain pat- 
tern dn a large blackboard map, and 
on the outline maps in our notebooks, 

Then we turned to Europe to see 
how the winds and mountains af- 
fected the distribution of rainfall on 
that continent. Tracing the winds 
there, we saw for the first time the 
advantage to Europe of the east-west 
trend of the mountains, and really 
understood the climate of the eastern 
European plains. 


Highlands 


VEGETATION 


Next we turned to the study oj 
vegetation. Our first study was of 
the native vegetation of the cont. 
nent. It was easy to find what thy 
should be from our previous know! 
edge of the vegetation of other place 
in similar latitudes and under simily 
climatic conditions. We placed jun. 
gles in the Amazon basin, grassland 
in the Orinoco basin and along th 
lower course of the Parana, wooded 
plains along the upper course of th 
Parana, and nothing in the Atacam; 
Desert. We learned to use the terms 
tropical, subtropical, and temperate 
in regard to native vegetation. W, 
charted these regions on a separa 
map. 

The question arose as to the vege 
tation on the Andes, and as a resu); 
of our discussion, we learned the ef. 
fect of altitude upon vegetation. W; 
formulated a general rule for moun. 
tain vegetation, namely that from th 
bottom of a mountain slope to th 
top, the vegetation should follow thi 
general order: (1) grass, shrubs, an 
trees; (2) trees; (3) grass; (4 
rocks; (5) snow. 


CuLtTiIvATED Propucts 


We were now prepared to list the 
cultivated products that could kk 
raised jn South America and to locate 
the most favorable spot for the rais 
ing of each. In order to make mor 
accurate estimates, each member 0 
the class undertook to study om 
product, using various references, ani 
to give a report on it to the clas 
We listed the various climatic con- 
ditions of the several regions of South 
America, and each pupil chose one for 
a report. The list included such typ: 
cal products as rubber, coffee, cotton, 
and wheat. There were eighteen in 
all. Each pupil gave his report w 
the class, the other members taking 
notes during the talk for their ows 
information and further study. 

After these reports, we placed the 
products accurately on the map, }j 
pasting on either a sample of the art 
cle or a picture of it. We verified ou 
findings by a reliable product ma 
in a textbook and found that we hi 
made but one important omissi0 
We had forgotten that grapes wer 
produced in Argentina. 

At this stage, I assigned arbitran 
what I called “features” of Sout 
America, that is, the resources thi 
we could not place upon the map? 
the method we had been using, si 
we had had no previous experient 
of them in the study of other cont: 
nents. Some of these features we 
quebracho, quinine, asphalt, the com- 
dor, and the llama. Each of the pt 
pils prepared and gave a report on o* 
of these, the other members of th 
class taking notes as before. Duritt 
and after these reports, we made ! 
“feature” map of South Amen 
similar to the product map. 


MINERAL PRODUCTS 


The study of the mineral produc! 
of South America was considerad 
more difficult than that of the ver 
table products, since we knew ™ 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Teach Children the 


KLEENEX 
HABIT 


to Check Spread 
of Colds! 


*Don’t let one child menace your 
schoolroom! Teach your pupils to 
smoother sneezes with Kleenex—to use 
these disposable tissues in place of 
handkerchiefs the instant sniffles start. 
for Kleenex tends to retain germs, and 
thus checks the spread of colds through 
the whole class. Simply use each tissue 
once—then destroy, germs and all. 
What's more, Kleenex is easy on the 
nose. It’s so soft, so absorbent, that 
imitation is almost impossible. 


Mothers like Kleenex 


And when mothers learn how the 
Kleenex Habit reduces handkerchief 
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washing and saves money, too, they'll 
thank you. Because, at the present low 
price, you can use so many Kleenex 
lissues for the cost of having one hand- 
erchief laundered. And of course you'll 
vant to use Kleenex yourself. When 
"ou buy disposable tissues, always make 
ure you get genuine Kleenex! 













Use Kleenex Yourself, too. 

Save Steps—Time—Money 

Keep a box in your desk, in every 
room at home: For handkerchief 
use... To remove face creams and 
cosmetics ... To apply powder, 
rouge ... To dust and polish. 
And keep a box in your car, too! 








No waste! No mess! 

Pull a tissue — the 

next one pops up 
ready for use! 


KLEENEX 


A disposable tissue made of 
Cellucotton (not ¢otton) 
Trade Mark Reg., U. S. Pat. Office 








Geography by the 
Laboratory Method 


(Continued from page 74) 


less of the origin and distribution of 
the minerals than we did about the 
plant life. However, as we studied 
mineral deposits, we found that thei: 
distribution was governed by certain 
rules also. The chief factors in the 
making of mineral products, we dis- 
covered, were heat and pressure. 

We found the life story of coal 
especially fascinating, as we traced it 
from the vegetable matter through its 
progressive stages of peat, lignite, 
and bituminous and anthracite coal. 
When this trail led us through the 
common element of carbon to dia- 
monds, we were enthusiastic beyond 
words. The fact that heat and pres- 
sure should so change a common sub- 
stance, carbon, that exists about us 
everywhere and is in the very air we 
breathe, seemed to us wonderful. 
“That makes fairy tales tame,” ex- 
claimed a boy, the very boy whose 
mother had inspired me to undertake 
this experiment. We located di- 
amonds in the Brazilian Highlands, 
because of the similarity of latitu 
dinal location to the highlands of 
South Africa. In the same way we 
located on the map the other mineral 
products, and we verified all these 
products by a reference map. 


IMPORTS AND Exports 


We were now ready to study the 
problem of imports and exports. We 
discussed the problem thoroughly and 
finally formulated the rule that the 
eXCess products in any country con- 
stitute its exports, while needed prod- 
ucts not produced in the country 
constitute its imports. By this rule, 
it was easy to determine, for instance, 
that Brazil would export cotton, rub- 
ber, and coffee; and import textiles 
and machinery. In this way we 
worked out on a special map the 
import and export products of each 
region. 

How were we to get the exports 
out of any region and to bring the 
imports in? We took the relief map 
once more and studied the river 
routes, planned for the location of 
highways and railroads, and found 
where bridges, trestles, and tunnels 
might be needed. The boys especial- 
ly were interested in the engineering 
problems that arose during this study. 

The exports would be of no value 
if the boats that carried them sailed 
the seas aimlessly, so we learned the 
meaning of markets for products, 
and a little of the economic law of 
supply and demand. It was of great 
interest to conjecture what country 
would take these products, and then 
to prove these conjectures by refer- 
ence, 


CITIES AND COUNTRIFS 


The last problem that remained for 
us to solve was the location of the 
cities. The class at first thought that 
this was too big a problem to solve 
unaided and were in favor of going 
back to the textbook for just that one 
item. Although I was pleased with 
this sudden appreciation of the once- 
despised textbook, I encouraged the 
children to try solving the problem 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Riding, tennis, hiking . dancing in Banff's 
cosmopolitan ballroom! Lake Louise... brilliant 
sapphire gem of mountain lakes. The Canadian 
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chalet blends outdoor living with the cozy 
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Geography by the 


Continued 


without it. By discussing what a 
city really was, we concluded that it 
was a group of people, more or less 
numerous, living in close proximity 
for some common aim, that is, for 
mining, manufacturing, commerce, 
shipbuilding, and so on. 

Discussing city location, we found 
that cities tend to grow up where 
there is a break in a commercial 
route—at the crossing of a stream, at 
a good natural harbor, at a deposit 
of ore—or at some strategic point. 

Combining these principles of city 
growth and location, we managed, 
with much discussion, to locate the 
ten leading cities. As we did not 
know their names, we placed them 
upon the map by number. To verify 
the location of these cities, we used 
a political map for the first time in 
our study of South America. We 
found cities by name in all the places 
in which we had our ten numbers. 
They were Rio de Janeiro, Para, San 
tos, Buenos Aires, Rosario, Valparaiso, 
Iquique, Mollendo, Quito, and Barran- 
quilla. 

On this political map we saw the 
countries of South America for the 
first time. I was both surprised and 
gratified to hear remarks from the 
class to the effect that they could 
have found of the countries 
without the aid of a map. 
to my question as to how they would 
have done so, some of the following 
suggestions were given. “The Andes 
would have separated two countries.” 


most 
In answer 


Laboratory Method 


from page 7)) 


“The Amazon basin would have made 
a country.” “The Plateau of Bolivi, 
would have been a country.” They 
felt that they hardly needed a map, 


OUTCOMES 


Academically, we had mastered 
South America thoroughly, for most 
of the class passed with an A grade 
the comprehensive test given at the 
close of the study, proving that that 
for which a pupil really works re. 
mains more tenaciously in his mind 
than lessons studied with little inter- 
est. 
Pedagogically, the attitude of an 
entire class was changed from an in- 
tense dislike of an important and 
necessary subject to an active inter- 
est in, and a deep liking for, the sub- 
ject. 

Psychologically, the children had 
gained the positive character values 
of self-reliance, initiative, persever- 
ance, consideration for the opinions 
of thoroughness in study, 
reasoning power, and a deep sense 
of the pleasure of achievement. They 
realized the value of the textbook as 
never before, for they had had some 
little experience of the work that goes 
into the making of one. 

They had acquired the beginning 
of that questioning attitude and sift- 
ing of subject matter that makes the 
scientist or the laboratory worker. 
They were not just stored with facts 
about South America, but were real 
students, seeking truth about it. 


others, 
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CROWN YOUR 


EUROPEAN TRIP 
WITH A 


HOLIDAY 


IN 


GERMANY 





THE crowning event of your trip 
to Europe: A glorious holiday in beauti- 
ful Germany! 


Follow the lure of the romantic Rhine. 
Ytroll along the boulevards of Berlin. 
Browse in the galleries of Munich or 
Dresden. Dream in the historic grandeur 
of medieval picture towns. Take a cure 
n Germany's fashionable spas. 


This year is 


FestivaL YEAR IN GERMANY 


vith a magnificent program of music, 
opera, theatre and picturesque folk 
festivals. Among them are the Wagner 
Festivals at Bayreuth; the Berlin Art 
Weeks; the Great German Art Exposi- 
tion; the Wagner-Mozart-Strauss Festi- 
vals at Munich, and the Heidelberg 
Dramatic Festivals. 


For your personal comfort: modern 
'ransportation and homelike accommo- 
dttions at honest, reasonable prices. 
bairoad fares are reduced 60°/, and 
ravel Marks are available far below 
‘egular Reichsmark quotations. 


Consult your travel agent 
or write for information and 
interesting booklet No. 55. 


GERMAN RAILROADS 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York 


=. 
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Mexico 


(Continued from page 73) 


and decided that nothing 
could be so interesting as to be a 
closer observer of the Mexican situa- 
tion. 

As for the native Mexican, I had 
pictured a swarthy, sneaking, lazy 
“hombre,” with a serape over his 
shoulder and a cigarette hanging from 
one corner of his mouth. I was sur- 
prised to learn that the Aztec Indian, 
unspoiled by “civilization,” is honest, 
simple, happy, and hospitable. I wish 
I might sample this hospitality, might 
see for myself how far I missed the 
mark in my opinions. 

I wish also that I might instill in 
my pupils the belief that there is an- 
other kind of Mexican besides the 
movie type of villain. I want my in- 
formation to be authentic, so that | 
can paint a vivid and accurate pic- 
ture. It is too late to do that for this 
year’s third graders, but it is my ar- 
dent hope that the next time children 
ask me about Mexico I can say, “Of 
course; let me tell you about a little 
Mexican boy I once knew.” 


The West Indies 


MILDRED A. SMITH 


Kindergarten Teacher, Gibson School, 
Hamilton, Ontario 


angles, 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


IT WAS nearly noon. The wind was 
whistling around the windows and 
snow had drifted over the sidewalks 
that had been shoveled before nine 
oclock. The kindergarten pupils 
had all been buttoned up and over- 
shoed and had marched out to the 
waiting trafic policeman. With my 
thumbs still numb from doing up 
top buttons, I then and there decided 
that the South was the most alluring 
portion of this earth. 

As I tidied up the room for the 
afternoon class, my hands were acting 
mechanically. My mind was basking 
in sunlight and luxuriating in a deck 
chair. A deck chair means a boat 
and to me a boat means a cruise. As 
I undid knots in the thread of the 
sewing cards, I still thought of the 
cruise. I have already had two de- 
lightful cruises, one on a Newfound- 
land boat and the other around the 
Gaspé Peninsula to New York. De- 
cidedly, this year 1 would cruise to 
the Southland. Soft breezes in ex- 
change for howling winds, and sunny 
islands for snow banks, seemed to be 
ideal. 

Waiting for a streetcar at a busy 
intersection, I went over to the curb 
and across the sidewalk to gaze at a 
window: Cruise to the West Indies 
This Vacation! Bermuda and Ja- 
maica! The Leeward Islands! Sail 
on Luxurious Liners! 

I really had no hand in the deci- 
sion. Fate in the form of a poky 
streetcar had the right-of-way and | 
remained fascinated. Lunch forgot- 
ten, I went into the Travel Bureau 
and came out armed with booklets. 

The comfort of the cruising steam- 
ers with their splendid service and 
excellent dining rooms appealed to 
the sensible part of me. The frivo- 


| lous part got a little extra thrill in 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Take your pick and plan a western vacation 
this summer—a trip that will give you a new 


lease on life, a vacation 
you will never forget. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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s hk. bh. Nelson, 340 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minonesota 
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Let Us Help You Plan Your Vacation. 
You Send the Coupon. We Will Send 
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Be SURE your itinerary includes the greatest of all California’s attractions! Travelers 
from every part of the world stand amazed in this magnificent temple of Nature's beauty. 
Yosemite defies description either by pictures or words. Once seen, the memory of such 
startling views can never be lost. 

Yosemite is centrally located in California and may be easily included on any trans 
continental ticket. Ask your travel or ticket agent for full information to help you plan. 
Meantime we will be glad to mail you a scenic 4-season vacation folder. Address Dr. Don 
Tresidder, President, Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Box 301, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


Overnight FROM SAN FRANCISCO OR LOS ANGELES 
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The Railroad Train 


(Continued from page 17) 


Making signals. 
Making train bulletin board. 
Making tickets for the trips. 

I. Making individual train scrap- 


books and booklets. 


’. Correlations with school subjects. 


A. Reading. 

Reading library books dealing 
with trains. 

Reading railroad timetables. 

Reading to become familiar 
with various railroad systems. 
ee 

. Studying and memorizing po- 


ems: “The Engineer,’ in River 
side First Reader; and “From a 
Railway Carriage,” in Poems 


Children Love. 
2. Writing individual imaginary 
descriptions of a railroad trip. 
3. Writing class accounts of im- 
aginary trips taken on the train. 
C. Social studies. 
1. Construction of a pictorial 
map of sections of the country 
traveled. 
2. Comparison of the conven- 
iences, speed, and so on, of early 
and present trains. 
3. Study of some of the min- 
erals and metals used in the con- 
struction of trains. 
Discussion of the work of the 
railroad. 
D. Arithmetic. 
1. Measuring for the engine, 
tender, baggage car, and Pull- 
man car. 
2. Estimating cost of materials. 
Extensive study of arrival and 
departure of trains, and estima- 
tion of length of runs and stop- 
overs. 
Figuring 
imaginary trips. 
Buying and 
and paying fares. 
F. Music. 
1. Learning the following songs: 
“Choo-Choo-Choo,” in Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans, 
January 1930; “The Train,” in 
"Round the Tree; “The Engine,” 
in Songs for the Little Child; 
“The Little Train,” in Singing 
round the Clock; and “Travel- 
ing, in A Child’s Book of Songs. 
Dramatizing rhythm and 
sounds of the train. 


actual cost of our 


selling tickets 


VI. Culminating activity. 


A travel party was held, at which 


time the group presented a play based 
on the unit. 
were played, 


Travel adventure games 
and refreshments were 


serv ed. 
VII. Outcomes. 


A. Interest in interchanging ideas. 
B. Skill in self-expression in con- 
versation, in writing, in singing, 
and in rhythmic movements. 
Increased vocabulary of terms 
appropriate to the unit. 
D. Ability to read with compre- 
hension. 
E. Increased interest and pleasure 
in reading. 
F. Ability to work in a group by 
accepting responsibility, showing 
courtesy, appreciating a good idea 
suggested by a classmate, and will 
ingness to follow those who have 
the best plan. 
G. Familiarity with railroad maps 
in a general way. 


H. Interest in, and knowledge of 
people living in different sections 
of the country. 
I. Appreciation of the present op. 
portunities for travel. 
J. Knowledge of early and presen; 
development of the railroad 
tem. 
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Pictures 

Train Portfolio No. 
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WHAT AN IMPROVEMENT 


Maybelline 


DOES MAKE/ 


I framed by long, dark, luxuriant 
twin pools of loveliness! They 

r ours instantly and easily with 

Maybelline Mascara, either Solid or 
Cream form, Here is the very essence 


ol mantic charm. 
Maybelline is harmless, tear-proof, 
warting. Not wax beady or 
pa simpl; smoothly, gives 
‘ u Tends to make 
‘ irl M. re than ten million 
beauty-wise women trom Paris to Holly- 


W 1 use "Mas belline regularly. 75¢ 
everywhere, Black, Brown or Blu 

the smooth Maybelline Eyebrow 

Pe ii and crean Maybellir kye 

Shadow in flatteri hades that harmo- 

vith the mascara, Generous intro- 

ry sizes of all Maybelline Eye 


Zz 
Beauty Aids obtainable at 10c stores, 
PODAY discover this thrill- yc 
I to lovelier, more enchant. ~ 
ing b auty: —with Maybelline— 
t f make-up in good taste] 
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They always come back 


for more! 


You'tt. never get your fill of Maine! Its | 


forest-framed lakes, picturesque coast, mighty 


mountains, and marvelous climate will live | 


with you all Winter long . . 
itch to get back, Every one who once comes 
to Maine always comes back for more! 
There’s everything for every one in this 
vast and varied vacation state. You can ride, 
hike, camp, canoe; fish, swim and sail in 
lresh and salt water. Fine hotels, inns, and 
inexpensive, overnight stopping places every- 


where, Recognized colleges offer Summer 


Courses to candidates for Master’s Degrees 
f Arts and Education ... and B.A. and B.S. 
degrees for normal-school graduates and un- 
dergraduates. Come to Maine this Summer 
. restore your body 
Mail the coupon now. 


++ lo store your mind .. 
++. or both! 





NAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 
L / MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
ide Tourist Service, 542 St. John Squore 


ae Portland, Maine 
oe NEW 1937 Official Vacation 
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The West Indies 


(Continued from page 77) 


reading of fun-filled days and roman- 
tic nights under starry skies. Deck 
tennis, swimming, and shuffleboard 
may be indulged in. Afterward one 
can relax in a deck chair or on a 
couch in the main lounge. The 
sight-seeing tours that may be taken 
afford views of tropical plantations, 
historical ruins, and wonders of na- 
ture. The West Indies Cruise indeed 
seems the ideal summer vacation, 


South America 


MRS. EDITH W. WILLIAMS 


Teacher, 8th Grade, Punene School, 
Punene, Maui, Hawaii 


1936 Travel Contest 


FROM the days of my childhood, 
South America has fascinated me. 1 
have traveled all over the United 
States and around the world, but | 
have never reached this land of my 
dreams. 

As a tiny child I lived in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, then very Spanish. I 
can still hear the soft Spanish diminu- 
tives, ninita, muchachitla. 

As I grew older I learned about the 
geography of South American rivers; 
about the Andes, that stupendous 
mountain chain with its lofty peaks 
and high tablelands; 
tain lake, too deep to measure, which 
may contain treasures that the Incas 
threw into it rather than leave for 
their rapacious conquerors. I learned 
about the jungle, with all its mystery, 
and about 
Christmas coming in summer and the 
Fourth of July in winter. 

The history of the continent held 
me enthralled. The Incas, and the 
strange civilization of past centuries, 
stirred my curiosity. The exploits of 
the Spanish explorers and conquis- 
tadors put my mind in a turmoil— 
admiration for their courage and per- 
severance, tempered with scorn for 
their cruelty and duplicity, and pity 
for their victims. 

The story of the struggles of the 
South American countries for inde 
pendence interested me more than the 
history of my own country. To me, 
Bolivar, San Martin, and O'Higgins 
seemed extremely romantic figures. 

Because I could speak Spanish | 
got an opportunity to go as interpre 
ter on the U. S. Army 
Gomal, taking food to the starving 
Cubans in 1899. This was a trip 
crammed with unusual happenings. 
I went to Cuba again the next year, 


about the moun- 


upside-down seasons, 


Tr sengens 


and to other memorable experiences 
added the excitement of being ship- 
wrecked just outside the harbor of 
Cienfuegos. From 1900 to 1902, | 
was in the Philippine Islands, where 
my father was an army officer. 

The years 1913-1917 saw me in 
Cuba again, but this time with a hus 
band in the sugar business, and two 
children to care for. 

A Spanish thread has seemed to run 
through my life’s pattern. Although 
1936 finds that vivid thread some- 
what faded, there is the hope that the 
Weaving Sisters may draw it once 
more through their shuttle for me in 
brighter hues even than of yore. 

(Travel continued on page 85) 
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This YearGp all Years 
Great Britain & Ireland 


ORONATION! The thrill and glamow 
of solemn ceremony, the event of a life- 
time in European History. London in 


gala decoration—but do not confine 





yourself to London...England, Scotland, 
lreland and Wales, you must visit them all before 


you return. 


ENGLAND —You must not miss the historic 
monuments, its picturesque countryside and villages; 
the great Cathedral Cities of Canterbury and York, 
Durham and Chester; the ageless Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge; the lovely West Country, 
Devon and Cornwall, Shakespeare’s home town of 
Stratford-on-Avon —the Lake District, beloved of 
English poets. You must also go to the South Coast 
—to the famous resorts of Brighton and Bournemouth. 


SCOTLAND—Y ou can speed North from London 
to the contrasting beauties of Scotland on the fa- 
by the 
crack flyers with an international reputation. Thrill to 


mous “Flying Scotsman“ or “Royal Scot “— 
the skirl of pipes in Edinburgh—golf at St. Andrews 
and Gleneagles—re-live the brave tales of Scott and 
Stevenson in the Scottish Highlands 


IRELAND — There, too, you will find a historic 
country of incredible beauty and charm; your trip 
will be incomplete unless you visit that gracious island 
which offers you open-hearted hospitality and the 


finest of sport 


And you can travel to the Continent and have a 
choice a 18 different routes including those through 
the famous ports of Dover and Harwich, or sleep 
your way between London and Paris by the new 
Train Ferry service. 

For itineraries, literature, maps, etc, write Dept. 405 
I. k. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, or 


J. D. Cameron, Pacific Coast Representative, 412 W. Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, or your own Tourist Agent 


ASSOCIATED 


INCORPORATED 








BRITISH & IRISH RAILWAYS 
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ROMANCE 2% 


on Both Sider. 
oft the Rio Grande 






lists summer visit a vacation 


* 
land that’s different—travel trails 
that Spanish Conquistadores trod 
centuries ago. From headquarters 
in metropolitan El Paso visit a 
score of famed scenic wonder 


White 


resorts in pine-clad mountains, see the Rio Grande 


lands: Carlsbad Caverns, Sands, summer 


1 glimpse of : 
and quaint Old Mexico, 


largest 
six minutes 


just away. 


Nearby guest ranches 
bring the 


you spirit 


of the old west. New 
Sunshine Playground 


be wklet 


SUNSHINE PLAYGROUND OF THE BORDER 


on request. 





EL; PASO GATEWAY CLUB 

314 San Francisco Street 

hl Paso, Texas 

Send me your new illustrated booklet “El Paso, Sunshine Playground of the Border.” 
Vame fildress 








FOR YOUR 
SUMMER 
VACATION 







Jamaica’s equable climate remains the 


jamaica 


same throughout the year, averaging 56° 





BLUE MOUNTAINS — EMERALO SEA to 80° according to elevation, even in 
midsummer. Here you are assured of 
dependable daily sun-tanning, as rains 

are rare. Enjoy surf bathing, deep-sea fishing, sailing, riding, mountain climbing, 


motoring, golf, tennis, in a land of scenic enchantment! Rates at all beach and 


mountain resorts are reduced throughout the summer. 


For booklet I, agent, THE JAMAICA 
= the United Fruit, Colombian, Standard TOURIST TRADE 
ruit DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD 


230 Park Avenue, New York, or Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. 
Cable: “Devboard” 


consult your travel 


Canadian National Steamships, or 


» 
Pan American Airways, or address: 
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Use Your Dictionary | 


(Continued from page 24) 


Apparently the teachers who wrote 
these definitions are not acquainted 
with tales of Captain Kidd and his 
crew. 
doubloons: \oose pants; pirate’s trou- 

sers; a costume; boots. 

The mistake here is fairly apparent. 
It seems to be a combination of dou- 
Mlet and pantaloons. 
flagon: stones. 

Evidently with “flag- 
ging.” This is a sad commentary on 
our pronounciation of final ings. This 
carelessness will be noted later on in 
the case of the word craven. 
spume: to fret (fume); egg-mass 

(spawn); saliva, spit (sputum). 

If you do not know how funny 
these definitions are, read Masefield’s 
“Sea Fever,” and then look up the 
word spume in the dictionary. 

a tie (cravat); a bird (ra- 
ven); black (again raven, evident- 
ly); a craven image (graven); a 
strong desire (craving). 

The definitions of this word are the 
most surprising of all, for surely the 
word craven is not an unusual one. 
The last-given meaning was repeated 
times. Read “Opportunity,” 
a familiar selection, by Edward 
Rowland Sill, and see how the entire 
meaning of the poem depends upon 
this one word. 
thorp: to prevent (thwart); a Greek 

god (Thor, who was really 

Norse); a surname. 

Find this word in Tennyson’s “The 
Brook,” and look up the meaning. 
troubadour: a caller; a lover; a Scotch 

poet; he won the bull fight. 

Alas for the gallant toreador! 
shallop: the design of a border (scal- 

lop). 

Look up “The Lady of Shalott.” 
The chief beauty of the stanzas in 
which this word occurs lies in the 
contrast of ie., “The 
heavy barges trailed by slow horses,” 
and “The shallop flitteth, silken- 
sailed.” 
dulcet: a young girl; reserved; quict; 

shy; stupid-appearing (spelled dull- 

set by the student). 

vernal: dark; below the earth (infer- 
nal); old (venerable); poisonous 
(veronal) ; outward (external). 

pied: magic; little; happy; a pipe; 
foot (French word pied evidently ). 

There is no idea here of the Pied 
Piper’s multicolored garments, al- 
though all of the students had known 
the story for years. 

Many of the words on the list were 
not even attempted by the students. 
The examples given above show the 
general type of mistake. A number 
of the answers were repeated several 
times. It is small wonder that peo- 
ple do not read and enjoy poetry 
more generally if they have such lim- 
ited background for appreciation. 

This is an industrial age, we are 
told. Classicism and old-fashioned 
culture must leave the classroom and 
take refuge in the library. A _ piti- 
fully small speaking and writing vo- 
cabulary is provided for in the school; 
but what of leisure time? May we 
not profitably enlarge the reading and 
understanding vocabularies of our pu- 
pils and help to bring appreciative 
reading back into fashion as a leisure- 
time occupation? 


confused 


craven; 


seven 


meanings, 
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Questions 


About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 
Games, the Home, the Garden 





are just as fully and 
carefully treated as 
questions about pro 
nunciation, definition, 
etymology, places and 
persons in 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


“The 
Supreme Authority” 
— A New Creation 


3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
entries than any other dic. 
tionary. 12,000 terms il. 
lustrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries 
Thousands of encyclo 
pedic articles. 35,000 geo 
graphical entries. Syno 
nyms and antonyms 
Edited by 207 authorities 


Write for illustrated new booklet, 
“Through Wondertand with Webster” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass, 


$ eEUROPE* 
36 days ... all expense 
Tourist class Ocean Passage 
with a first class Land Tour. 
EEE RRR ISS 


The INNS and out’s, littl 
villages, native eating places 
in Switzerland, Black Forest, the Rhine, Holland, 
France, England, Similar trip, with 3d cl. Ocean 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
260 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 




















ROUND TRIP IN 12 DAYS 


VISIT gay Havana... the world 

famed Panama Canal... Puerto 

Cabezas, Nicaragua and La Ceiba, 

Honduras, interesting a 
. in one comprehensive 12 day 

cruise. 

STEAMER used as hotel in all 


ports of call. Sight-seeing trips ar- 
ranged. Plan now to take this de- 


















lightful vacation cruise. Weekly 
sailings each Wednesday from 
New Orleans. 


CRUISE RATE $107.50. Write 


for descriptive literature. 
Or Visit 
Mexico City via Vera Cruz 
12 DAYS---ALL EXPENSE 
ROUND TRIP---$135 UP. 
Suilings fortnightly from New Orleans 


Write F. G. Prat, Trattic Manager, 
Or your local tourist or railroad agent. 


STANDARD FRUIT & 
STEAMSHIP CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA- 
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“VIKING” 





eee tal 


Your own choice of time, price, itinerary. 
Sail with the best traditions of Atlantic 
seamanship, the highest standards of 
modern luxury. “Viking” North Country 
cruises retrace Leif Ericsson’s course . 
the first trans-Atlantic voyage. 


Kungsholm 


| 
(2 DAYS + NORTH CAPE, RUSSIA | 


Jane 30 from New York—Iceland and the 
Midnight Sun, North Cape and Norway’s | 
fjords, ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, 
Finland, Sweden, Denmark; min. $5? | 


Cripsholm 


34 DAYS + SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA 


July 24 from New York—Norway’s fjords; 
glamorous Sweden; ancient Visby on the 


Isle of Gotland; historic Den- $395 
} 


mark; Finland, Russia... min. 


Or Plan Your Own Trip | 
| 





FOR A HOLIDAY IN VIKING LAND 


Spend your vacation in Scandinavia! The 
longer the better, but even if you have 
only 21 days our regular sailings will give 
you a delightful holiday. Favorable ex- 
change, courteous friendliness, generous 
values, safety on land and sea, breath- 
taking beauty—all combine for a life-long 
memory of delight! Let us help you ar- 
range a Viking trip. No obligation. 


Information at any Travel Agent,or 


- I 


SWEDISH 





AMERICAN 


636 FIFTH AVE. & 4 WEST Sist St. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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SUMMER VACATION TRIPS 


WEEKLY DEPARTURES 


AROUND AMERICA-—$159 


including 


Pan American exposition — San Antonio — Old 





Mexico ~ Riverside — Pasadena Santa Moni- 
«~ Hollywood Beverly Hills San Fran- 
uco - California's Big Trees — Santa Cruz 


Francisco — Portland — Seattle — Vancouver 
Canadian Rockies — Banff and Lake Louise. 
The one cost covers everything —meals 
Teund trip rail fare 


hotels— pullman 
sighteeeing handling of bawxwawe 
other attractive trips to 

tuROPE | »» ALASKA... YELLOWSTONE... PACIFIC NORTH- 
wesT... MONTREAL QUEBEC BOSTON NEW YORK. 

ask for folders | 
POWER S TOURS 111 West Washington, 

Chicago 

Chicago's Old Reliable Travel Agency 


Tool MLUV EL E23 


A whole shop full of tools in 
. Instructors and students 
iy Wwhere enthusiastie 
“utits performance. Uses 
‘cessories, Grinds, pol- 
shes, 



















engraves, drills, 
— saws, routs, 
Neighs only 1 Ib. 110 volts, A | 
DC. 13,000 r. p. m. Safe | 
$10.75 _ 
ut? Postpaid. CRAFTSMAN 
Accessories free Nelv Project Book 
Sat on 10-day smoney- > **Pleasure and Profit with a Han 
mee, ttial, or send for ene r 
FR + Catalog. a 


price, 25c 7 
Cheapo Wheel & Mig Co... 1101 W. Monroe St., Dept.AS, Chicago | 


Visitors from around 


the World 


(Continued from page 52) 


TIro—They are refined in your 
country and manufactured into balls 
and many other things. 

aLice—And the five-and-ten-cent 
stores sell the balls after they’ve been 
manufactured. 

poris—Thanks so much for telling 
us where our ball really came from. 

tTIro—We were glad to tell you. 
We want to learn something from 
you, too. 

K AI-LAI-LAI—How 
jackstones? 

ALICE—Oh, it’s easy! 
and I'll show you how. 

(Alice and Doris show Kai-lai-lai 
and Tito how to play the game.) 

KAI-LAI-LAI—Look at those pretty 
flowers. (She looks at the tulips.) 
Do they grow from seed? 

poris—No, that is the tulip Daddy 
gave Mother for Easter. He bought 
it at the greenhouse. 

ALICE—You see, a greenhouse is a 
place that is heated, so that flowers 
grow there in winter just as if it 
were summer. 

KAI-LAI-LAI—T hose tulips are love- 
ly. From where did the greenhouse 
get them? 

(Enter Jacob and Marta from Hol- 
land.) 

jacos—They got them from Hol- 
land. 

ALICE—Hello, children. 
you? 

(Jacob and Marta bow.) 

yacoB—l'm Jacob, and this is my 
sister, Marta. We have come to tell 
you about Holland. 

poris—Won’t you tell us about the 
tulips? 

MARTHA—Our father raises tulips 
in the Netherlands. There are mil- 
lions of them. The fields have to be 
wet or they will not grow. 

yacos—He raises many other very 
pretty flowers, too, as hyacinths, 
narcissus, and iris. He sends the 
bulbs to other countries, and sells 
them to many greenhouses. 

MARTA—The bulb is the 
ground where it can get water and 
food from the earth, and it has roots, 


do you play 


Come here, 


Who are 


under 


too. 

jacos—We must be getting back. 

poris—Oh, _ please leave. 
Stay and play with us. 

MARTA—If_ it 
will. What time is it? 

atice—It’s only four o'clock by 
my watch. 

jacop—What a pretty 
that is! Where did you get it? 

ALICE—Santa Claus brought it to 
me last Christmas. 

(Enter Conrad and Elsie from 
Switzerland.) 

CONRAD—Santa Claus has helpers 
in Switzerland who make 
the watches he gives at Christmas. 

poris—Greetings, travelers. 

(Conrad and Elsie bow.) 

aALice—Do all watches come from 
Switzerland? 

CONRAD—Not all of them do, but 
many of the best 
there. Swiss watches keep good time. 

poris—Do you learn how to make 
watches in Perhaps you 
don’t have to go to school. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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GLACIER PARK 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


4 ‘ 
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@ This summer, visit one, two or all three of 

these glorious playgrounds. One economical 
Burlington ticket provides complete transportation, regardless 
of how many you choose to see. 


The mountain grandeur of Glacier National Park with its scenic 
highways, alpine lakes and age-old glaciers—truly, the goal of 
world travelers; magic Yellowstone with its awe-inspiring 
canyon and waterfall, amazing Old Faithful and a host of other 
geysers and boiling pools; cool Colorado with its famous moun- 
tain parks, its frosted peaks, deep canyons and winding trails. 


Railroad fares, hotel and lodge accommodations and transpor- 
tation within the parks are surprisingly low in cost this year. 
Your travel dollar never gave you more—especially when you 
“go Burlington” on one of these luxurious, air-conditioned flyers. 


The new 12-CAR DENVER ZEPHYR to the 
or the ARISTOCRAT | Colorado 


from Chicago 
The COLORADO LIMITED—from St. Louis \ Rockies 


This summer—the BUPFPALO BILL, new summer train between 


Denver and Cody gateway to Yellowstone — just overnight 


The NORTH COAST LIMITED | 4 Magic 
or the ADVENTURELAND {| Yellowstone 


The EMPIRE BUILDER or | ¢ Glacier 
the ADVENTURELAND { National Park 


Send the coupon today for illustrated literature and full rate information. 
You'll be surprised to learn the low cost of a marvelous vacation in one, 
two or all three of these National Parks. Whether you travel independ- 
ently or join a congenial ALL-EXPENSE ESCORTED TOUR PARTY; “Go 
Burlington” for the greatest travel value. 


(p————-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-———— 7 


Burlington Travel Bureau 
Room 1416, $47 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 

Send me free illustrated booklets, rates and information about 
vacations in Colorado Yellowstone Glacier Park. Check 


Booklets Wanted 


& "er 
Burlinéton 


Name 


Street and Number 


Route 


Check here for special information about 














All- expense Escorted Tours 
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Visitors from around 


the World 


(Continued from page 81) 


INSTRUCTOR Full-Color Prints 
of 100 Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES: LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATUREs 





* Use Allen’s Foot-Ease 
for quick relief 
to foot fatigue 


ire continually 
on their feet during the school day 
easy way to foot comflort 


ANY 


Teachers who 


have found at 


of mating 
Neme 


Address 











“Earn Money This 


Summer.” 


Supply the schools in your locality 
with the equipment they need 
and at the same time build 
a permanent business 
for yourself. 





Inc., is 


school 


Teacher, 
line of 


The Classroom 
adding a 
supplies to 


complete 
their present line of 
school specialties. This expansion 
necessitates an increase in our per 










































ELstie—Oh, yes! Every single girl 


Almost 
everybody in Switzerland knows how 


and boy must go to school. 


to read and write. 
riro—We don’t have to go to 
school at all. 
KAI-LAI-LAI—We spend much of 
our time in the jungle where there 
are lovely flowers. 


rrro—Couldn’t we pick one of 


dress came from China, too. Did you 


know that silk comes from a cater- 

pillar? It spins a silk thread around 

itself to make a cocoon. 
LING—Then the 


wound by our Chinese people and 


threads are un- 
woven into cloth. 

atice—So_ the 
came from China. 

poris—And the tulip that Daddy 
gave Mother for Easter came from 
the Netherlands. 

K AI-LAI-LAI—And 
came from China. 


silk in my dress 


the china vase 
ALtice—The watch Santa gave me 

was made in Switzerland. 
poris—And the rubber in my ball 

came from South America. 
ALice—We 


without the other countries. 


; 
couldn’t get along 

















Each morning they shake some Allen's those tulips to take home? 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic healing powder . r 
for the feet, into the shoes, and prevent ALICE- -Y ou will have to put it in ‘ 
the annoyance of tired, aching, sore and - . -— . > . - 
perapiring feet It makes stockings wear water after you pick it or it will wilt. 
longer, too poris—I'l] get a vase from Mother 
FREE WALKING DOLLS to put the flower in. — 
= eatin 
3 for your pupils (Exits and enters with a china foods . 
Es Take advantage of this FREE offer vase.) _ 
Send for these attractive Walking Dolls ow . peeled gas! Bu 
Each of your pupils may have one for ALI W hat a) pretty vase. to do 1s 
use either at school or at home Send rivToO It S china, ism t it? scientifi 
. coupon below now ° r ars 
; ELsiE—I wonder where it came ao bar 
stomacl 
: 6 from. pound t 
e n hy | (Enter Ling and Su.) — 
3 ‘ : : y re 
LING—China was first made in handy t 
China. That’s why it is called any dr 
re ss ” ECON( 
* china. 
Ag. anil ‘ ae ae ee poris—How do you do, visitors? 
USE THIS COUPON : ’ : 
14 (Ling and Su bow.) 
Allen's Foot-EKuse Le Roy N.Y tING—The thinnest and _ loveliest 
les 1d FREE, Ws wy Dolls fe 
Please send FREK, Walking D , china used to come from our home. 
] cen atures ‘ cove os , ‘4h : . 
pupils. Tenclose | mt coin j * . . su (to Alice) —The silk in your 


sonnel. We have some real open 
ings for honest ambitious people 
with teaching experience. You + —- 
° . 1A 0 nnocence -ynolds M4 
will need a car, but no other invest- 2 The Torn Hat-Sully Large Full-Color Prints (For the Teacher 
ment is required. Arrangements ourtesy Land , "S HE gy estan — Rach print is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9°, x 12% Imen 
will be made for you to work near (C / Vf P 2) ae oa — Land and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art bap r. On the inner pas Just of 
. _ , : 3 a: : ONLINE: rom page 2 edit omg 1 ses we f the folder are printed the story of the picture, story of © tion, i 
— home or to travel if you pre- 6 Ity he River Lerolle Breton #Ttist, questions to ask the pupils, sugsestions to the teacher, Ask y: 
er. i Song of the L ) 
= & I S. Frigate Constitution . 50 or more, 25 Cents Each, Of 
Wri for Fall vistror (knocking at door)— ‘Old_ Ironsides”—Johnson 30 Cents Each, Prepaid. ( ek Peneetl } Cl 
rite us for full particulars. . 5 9 Tacs Indi Roasting Co 
Good morning. Is Mrs. Davis in? le ~ © pee. — 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, Inc. ALBERT—Yes; come right in and | 1% The Lockout—“Au's Well Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 
s ‘ ’ ‘ . ! “he indmill uysdae 
104 So. Michigan Ave. sit down, Mrs. Burton. I will call 12 The Return of the Mayflower These miniatures are on sheets size 3% x 4% inches and # 
— , Boughtor put up in packages of one dozen of a subject 
Chicago, Ill. her 13 Sir Galahad—Watts . P 12 Cons 
z 14 Baby Stuart-Van Dyck © ° 50 or more dozen, 
READER—A_ child comes in from 13 Spring Mauve, | " f 20 Cents a Dozen, Prepaid. ( a Dozen, Not Prepaid 
16 The Helping and) Kenou 
school when Mother has company. 17 The Knitting Lesson Millet 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynold 75 Blower git in Hollen 
owe Fi 18 Madonna of the Chair 47 Madame LeBrun and Daug! Hitechcoc 
T EAC w is ot S WANTE D (Three children, the mother and avhael ' wVeeclinn 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupte 
Same ameete an ated ) Nhe Cook Chardin = [Millais = 48 Joan of Are Bastien Lepage 77 The Old Water Mill -B 
. OO LUCSTS € S€aitd, The Boyhood of Raleigh % Mona Lisa-Da Vine bema 
S ’ , 
Experienced upper grade and high school FI : : M Sackville Children—Hoppner 50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborougt 7s Children of the Sea i 
teachers to introduce high-grade single vol MOTHER (as Elsie comes in)—-Mr. A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn h1 Portrait of the Artist -Rem iM The Laughies ye “Cail 
- " . . . ‘ ‘ M Bowles -Reynolds brandt St) Syndies of ve Cloth 
—e ee a eqreenee work. a and Mrs. Smith, do you remember my Washington Crossing the Del- 52 The Abgelus—Millet Itcnbrandt ; 
ration daily in proportion to sales. | t | ; E] 9 iware Leutze 53 Children of the Shell—Murilk Sl Northeaster— Homer te 
THE FRONTIER PRESS CO ttle girl, Eisies 26 Detal of Sistine Madonna 4 Danes of the Nymphs —Corot SZ Madonna of - a 
° - . 4 ‘ tuphae 55 he Jester als 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—vee 
Latayette Bidg., Dept. B, Buffalo, N. Y. ELSIE (going fo com pan y, making 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 56 Avenue at Middelharni S4 The Lace Maker _ 
" L see ae ‘7 The Horse Fair—Bonheur Holben Dyck 85 The Blessing—Chardin ’ 
a curtsy, and shaking hands)—How 28 Road “Through the ‘Trees 57 Children of Charles 1— Van $6 Penelope  Hoothhy Rega See 
. = Coru 58 The Valley Farm—Conetable 87 Hringing Home the *e** 
W A | T 4 A M do you do, Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 24 The Storeroom—De Hooch *” Columbus—Del Piombo Calf Millet wurille Ondu 
— nlite T . > ‘) Madonna of the Magnificat 60 Icebound- Metcalf 88 The Pastry Haters-surm 
ee SL READER In I olite Town children sotticelli 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca $Y Childhood—Perrault Write 
ee — = ray > : ” | $1 Interior of a Cottage—Israels Raphi jie 90 Fairy Tales-Shannen, 
” — have good table manners. W c $2 George Washington—Stuart 62 Infanta — chore Velas O1 Pilgrims Going " 
| r - i . , . . or : ‘3 The Money Counter—Murillo 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer Zoughtor 
lly shall show you our behavior at the ey A $4 Seetag ome y2 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds J Stristion 
table ‘5 The Painter's Sons -Rubens 65 Lavinia—Titian 93 Itinerant Candy Vender- rie a 
’ ‘6 The Grand Canal, Venice 66 The Spinner—Maes {[ meer 94 Vlaydays in Holland-Cha 
FIRST AMERICAN WATCH READER—-How do you behave at Turner 67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver of A Distinguished Member # 
k J , . 7 The R ; » ‘e s IP I > Society —Landsett 
or yourself or & commencement gift. Sent on 30 day« . 5 $7 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 4 Mill Pond—Innes Humane Society ly, Be 
spproval._Liberal discount Time payments. Card brings the table, Janice? $8 ——— a A Farm—Troyon $9 _ Le graph Sleeundes , 96 ae Lily, Lily. 4 
weet Ls s ‘) Autumn—Mauve 7 it arke ar sainsborough 7 Surge 
Catalogue. National Mailing Service, Galion, 0. TANICE—-When Mother and Daddy 10 The Gleaners—Millet 71 Madonna and Child — Fra 97 A Holiday—Potthast, | 
= e 1ki | | : | : $1 Fog Warning -Homer +_ Lipp 98 Shoeing the Bay Mar 
are talking, do not interrupt them. 42 Holy Night—Correggio 72 The fhistling Boy -Duveneck seer i 
WEDDIN eddie ide i. TS . F 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 73 Erasmus —Holbein ov The Fighting “Temenos 
ANNOUNCEMENTS READER—How do you behave, | 44 The Artist's Mother-Whistler 74 The Belated Kid — W. Turnes - 
~ 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin Hunt 100 Girl With Cat—Hoee # OUT 
fae rmed, & « as b s FREE. Gordon? Als 
1 ouble E $5.00. ” te 





CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
4413 Evening Star Bidg., Washington, 0. C 
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nme IS SHORT, BUT FOOD IS TASTY... 

you EAT A LOT AND EAT IT HASTY... 

in CASE A CASE OF HEARTBURN COMES, 

we HOPE YOU'VE GOT YOUR ROLL OF TUMS! 








FOR QUICK RELIEF FROM 
ACID INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, GAS 


) many causes for acid indigestion! Hasty 

eating .. . smoking... beverages... rich 
foods .. . no wonder we have sudden, unex- 
pected attacks of heartburn, sour stomach or 
gas! But millions have learned the smart thing 
to do is carry Tums! These tasty mints give 
sientific, thorough relief so quickly! Contain 
no harsh alkali . . . cannot over-alkalize your 
stomach. Release just enough antacid com- 
pound to correct stomach acidity . . . remainder 
passes un released from your system. And 
they're so pleasant . . . just like candy. So 
handy to carry in pocket or purse. 10c a roll at 
any drugstore—or 3 rolls for 25¢ in the 
ECONOMY PACK. 


TUMS 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID. . 
NOT A LAXATIVE 












FOR THE T 
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UMMY 
. 335 












HANDY TO CARRY 





Heautiful Six color 1937 Calendar. Thermometer Al-o 
§ samples of Tums and NR. Send stamp for packing and 
Mo 


8 postage to A. HH. Lewis Co., Dept. 20D-74, St. Loui 
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England, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Germany, France. Personally es- 


corted. All expenses from port to port 
including transportation by ship, rail 
and motor, berths, hotels, meals and 
sightseeing. Other delightful tours in- 
clude even more of Europe, visiting 
Italy, Scandinavia, Soviet Union and 


Mediterranean. Write for Literature. 
Early reservations necessary this year. 


The TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 


180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Or Or er Or Or Os OF OF OS OS OSES ESOS ESOS EEO 


Free ‘*TRAVEL IN 


mi ITALY” 


Just off the press! Gives practical informa- 

tion, itineraries, hotel and rail rates, etc. 

Ask your travel agent for copy or write to 
CIT Offel. Agts. Italian State Rys. 626 Sth 
Av., N. Y. C., 333 N. Mich. Av., Chicago 


aati te te te te ch et te et ti te ee et 


REE 
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beautiful guide map “I 
of New York City. 


Rates from $2.50 for two 


4 Hotel EMPIRE 


BROADWAY at 63rd STREET,N. Y. 
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- ‘COUNTRIES EUROPEAN TOUR 

Newbor o Stour sailing July 7. S.S. EUROPA 

. onducted throughout, excellent itinerary, 

Murillo ee fine accommodations. 

7 Write for folder from the organizer 

; — RIDGEWAY TOURS 
— = tian H. Shenk, Mgr. Lancaster, Pa. 
der->* ees 
- Coarie | 
mber 0 

andseet 

= /STUDENT TOURS 
{are Lane 

emersift 
joecker « ONTSTANDING TOUR VALUES. BOOKLET “‘w"" 
Y Spc cera ON na 
N. 4 KE U with F Ls 

E, LLER TRAVEL CLUB 532,571 Avenue 
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Courtesy Land 


(@ontinued from page 82) 


GORDON—I never reach for food, 


but say, “Will you please pass the 
bread?” 

READER—How do you behave, 
Ellen? 


ELLEN—I sit at the table straight 
and tall, and never put my elbows on 
the table. I always lift my cup to 
my mouth, 

READER—How do 
Howard? 

HOWARD—I always break my 
bread, and use my napkin as I should. 

cLass—These are a few of the 
ways that children can show polite- 
ness. We girls and boys make it a 
rule always to be courteous in 
School. 

conpbuctor (calling loudly)— 
All aboard for — School! 

All aboard for School! 

(The entire class gets back on the 
train. The Engineer rings the bell, 
the children sing as before, and then 
leave train.) 


you behave, 








A Writer of Fairy Tales 


(Continued from page 23) 


Hans put some of his fairy stories in 
a book. 

“Why should I do that?” laughed 
Hans. “Who would want the book?” 

Just for the fun of the thing, 
Hans finally decided to do it. It was 
a wise decision, for very soon he was 
able to sell the book. When people 
began to read it, the name of Hans 
Christian Andersen became widely 
known, for everyone loved the stories. 
Before long, the author was the idol 
of all Europe. True, Hans was still 
homely and awkward, but children 
never noticed his appearance because 
they were too interested in his won- 
derful tales. 

As time went on, girls and boys in 
other countries were able to enjoy 
his tales, for they were translated 
into many languages. On the writer's 
seventieth birthday people came from 
all parts of Denmark to greet him, 
and he was presented with a copy of 
one of his tales printed in thirty-two 
languages. 

This birthday, which was just a 
short time before the author’s death, 
was a very happy day for him, be- 
cause, besides the large group of peo- 
ple who came to see him, money was 
raised to build a home for poor chil- 
dren, and the home was to bear his 
name. This pleased Andersen very 
much, since he never forgot his pov- 
erty when a child, and so had the 
warmest sympathy for any poor or 
homeless person. 

After Andersen’s death, the people 
of Denmark built a very handsome 
statue in his memory. It stands at 
the end of a long avenue of beautiful 
trees in the public gardens of Copen- 
Little children play about it 
and look up into the kind face of 
their beloved storyteller, who stands 
with a finger uplifted as if telling 
them a story. Truly the change from 
the ugly duckling to the swan in the 
story was no more like a fairy tale 
than Hans’s change from a queer, 
poor little boy to a great and beloved 
writer of children’s stories. 


hagen. 
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RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST'S CARE AND... PLENTY OF CHEWING E 
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SO. se 
acation 


Why not play safe? 
on the road- 


tection leaves for vacation. 
you this year—everywhere 
—even abroad. 


in the wilderness 


T.C.U. Protects You Everywhere 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. 


away from home, That's what the T.C.U. will do for you. 


or Quarantine 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy 
thot will give you protection during the rest of the school year, 
through the long summer vacation and well into the Fall. Think of 
it! Protection wherever you go and whatever you do for more thon 
six long months—-ot an amazingly low cost. Write or send coupon 
without obligation. No agent will call. 


ag , 





~without a care! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation time for so many Teachers every 
summer, you can understand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with T.C.U. Pro 
Let the long arm of the T.C.U. follow 
-in comps, hotels or on trains 


The very best one can do 
is to exercise the greatest caution—-and be prepared for the accident or distressing illness 
This Organization of Teachers 
for Teachers stands ready to give you financial aid when disabled by Sickness, Accident 


PB ony TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
“FA's ha 
ule ao) 880 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. ; 
é ’ ‘ ye! = | 
awe . é ‘ 
i : —_enwenmweawarwcrwc= ow em ee ae a= a 
FREE--- ae 4 FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
a S- 
cae = . To the T.C.U., 880 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Identification Tag for Your Traveling Bag | 
lam a teacher in School, 
~ — poo nthaogg “oan 1 am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits, 
transparent cover | “end me the whole story and booklet of testimonials 
We have only 
@ limited num | 
ber, but as 
lone as Fret Sp TRUER Diencnmsrntmennnenennninn 
last they are | 
free to teach 
eo | My Address is ae 
SEND THE (This conpon places the sender under no obligation) 
COUPON | NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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WHY DOES A WOMAN 
CLOSE HER EYES 


gre is Kiss. > 


(USE COUPON BELOW) 


@ Psychologists say that she is an idealist an 
closes her eyes to “shut out the world of realities 
— Many women would also like to “shut out"’ the 
everyday reality of rough, red, coarse skin that 
housework and weather inflicts upon them. And 
they could, by using the famous skin softener 
ITALIAN BALM 

Ilere is a genuinely inexpensive preparation 
Compo ed of 16 scientifically selected, scientitically 
pure ingredient For over 40 years, the preferred 
kin protector of the women of Canada and the 
fastest-selling preparation of its kind today in thou 
sands of communities all over America. . Nor 
ticky Quick drying Approved by Good Hous 
keeping Give Italian Balm a week's trial it 
no expense Send for FREE botth 


¢ a mira nar 
4 
Italian Balm 
THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 


CAMPANA ALI co 
1006 | neoln Highway 
Hatavia, Eline 








sentlemen: | have never tried 
ITALIAN Batu. Phe nd me 


Vaniry bottle FREE and postpaid 


| 

| Name 

| tddress 

1 cin State 

i ln Canada, Campana, Ltd., 1.1006 Caledonia Road, Toronto 


























Take 10 minutes 
to take 


10 YEARS OFF 
YOUR HIPS 


See in advance, in your own 
mirror, your figure molded 
to its loveliest lines. See 
«sow Spircila’s natural up 
lift principle of design slims 
the hips and abdomen 
supports the figure with 
new healthful comfort. 
PREE PREVIEW IM YOUR OWN 
HOME. Your tiaure is premolded 
to its ideal lines with the patented 
Spirella Modeling Garment« 
vou Hike the effect, a Spirella Cor 
setiere sends measurements of 
our improved thgure to Spirella 
designers ho individually de 
sign, cut and style a corset, girdle 
bra or all-in-one for vour figure 





FREE BOOKLET, “ihe New Art 
f Figure Grooming” tells how SEE YOUR 


‘ an have a Free Preview, 

ithout obligation. Write today, FIGURE 
Spirella, Dept 2. Niagara Falls, AT ITS BEST 
N. ¥., Onkland, Calif. (In Can 


da; Niagara Falls, Ontario 


SPIRELLA FOUNDATION GARMENTS 


Spirella corset * permanent income for ambitious, in 
te If you know anyone intereste 
wire'la for details 














1937 Government Jobs. 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a Big Paid job with the United States 
Government Many 1937 appointments Short 
hours, and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept B2s1, Rochester, N. Y 
for sample tests, free list of positions for teachers 
and full particulars telling you how to get them. 
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JUST FOR FUN 


Mother: Why are you making faces 





at that bulldog? 

Small Child (wailing): He started 
it. 

Teacher: Johnny, what does the 
buffalo on the nickel stand for? 

Johnny: Because there isn’t room 
for him to sit down. 


Mother (to son wandering about 
the room): What are you looking 
for? 

Son: Nothing. 

Mother: You'll find it in the box 
where the candy was. 


Teacher: Which hand is the Statue 
of Liberty holding over her head? 
Pupil: The one with the torch. 


Visitor: How old are you? 

Boy: That’s hard to say, sir. Ac 
cording to my latest school tests, | 
have a psychological age of 11, and a 
moral age of 10. Anatomically I’m 
a mentally I'm 9. But I suppose 
you reter to my chronological age. 
That’s 8—but nobody pays any at 
tention to that these days! 


Teacher: Can you tell me what a 
waffle is, Junior? 

Junior: Yes'm, it’s a pancake with 
i non-skid tread. 


Hygiene Teacher: Why must we 
ilways keep our homes clean and 
neat? 

Little Girl: Because company may 
walk in any minute. 


Teacher: John, what is the term 
“etc. used for? 

John: It’s to make people think 
we know a lot more than we do. 


A little chap was offered a chance 
to spend a week in the country, but 
refused. Coaxing, pleading, arguing, 
promising of untold wonders brought 
trom him nothing but the stubborn 
ultimatum: “No country for me. 

“But why not?” his mother asked. 

“Because,” he replied, “they have 
thrashin’ machines down there, and 
it’s bad enough when they do it by 
hand,” 


On his way home from school, 
Tommy looked sad and worried. 

“Dear me,” exclaimed a sympathet 
ic old lady, “what is troubling you, 
my little man?” 

“Dyspepsia and rheumatism,” re 
plied Tommy. 

“Oh, surely not,” said the old 
lady, “how can that be?” 

“Teacher punished me ‘cause | 
couldn’t spell them.” 


Teacher: Why do we use soap? 
Pupil (feelingly): That’s what I'd 
like to know! 


Bobby, from the South, was visit- 
ing his uncle in Connecticut, and was 
seeing snow for the first time. 

“Isn't it great?” asked his uncle. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Bobby, 


“it’s only popped rain.” 


Teacher: Why, Mary, that’s a queer 
pair of stockings you have on—one 
green ind one brown. 

Mary: Yes, and I've got another 
pair like it at home. 





| 
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*1,000 


will be awarded Teachers in the 
1937 Instructor Travel Contest! 








THE PRIZES 


First - - - - $500 
Second - - - 200 
Third - - - - 100 
Fourth - - - 50 
Fifth - - - - 25 


5 prizes of $10 each 50 








15 prizes of $5 each 75 


25 prizes totaling $1,000 


A number of Honorable 
Mentions will be 
awarded. 





ig 





BM SINCE the first announcement of our 1937 Travel Contest in the February 

issue of THE INSTRUCTOR, a great many requests for copies of the Contest 
Rules have been received. We have been especially pleased to find that most of 
the teachers who send in coupons include the names of friends who would prob- 
ably be interested in the Contest. 

Teachers naturally are attracted by the fact that $1.000 is being offered them 
in cash awards~a first prize of $500 and twenty-four others as listed below. Since 
The Instructor Travel Contests were inaugurated, in 1928, more than $9,000 has 
been distributed in cash prizes. 

Another feature of the Contest that appeals is its simplicity. You have only 
to write a letter, interestingly descriptive, such as you expect to send to friends 
when vou are away from home — just the sort of letter that you most enjoy 
writing. the sort that you are most delighted to receive from = others. 


We Will Send Full Information on Request 


There is nothing complicated about entering this Contest. You merely fil 
out and send us the coupon below, telling what place you hope to visit before the 
end of next summer, and signifying that you would like a copy of the Rules and 
a Cover Sheet for your Travel Letter. 

This Cover Sheet, giving you details of the Contest, will be mailed to your 
address immediately upon receipt of the coupon. 

The Contest is open to all teachers actively engaged in the practice of their 
profession, or subject to call when needed. Persons employed by schools in 
executive and secretarial work. or as librarians. are eligible. 

Any public means of transportation may be used: train, ship, bus, or ait 
plane, or any combination of these. Private automobiles may be used as ince 
dental conveyances. but not for the major part of a trip. 


The Contest will close October 15, 1937. 


VY TRAVEL CONTEST COUPON J 


(MAY BE SENT IN A SEALED ENVELOPE, OR PASTED ON THE BACK OF A ONE-CENT GOVERNMENT POST CARD 


A NRO ANN ES ee ee NR me 
W. D. Conklin, Travel Contest Editor, Tue Instructor, Dansvitte, N.Y. 


I hope to go to 

on a vacation trip this year and would like to hnow more about your 1937 Travel 
Contest offering $1,000 in eash prizes. Please send me a copy of the Rules, with 
Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter which I plan to write. describing my tp. 





Please send additional copies of the Rules and Cover Sheets to the following 
teacher friends who. I believe, would be interested: 


Vame Address 


My Name is 


My Address is 
I-4 
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IN CASH 
PRIZES 














| Both Sides of the Andes 


THELMA WARD 


Teacher of Geography, Hill Street 
School, Lagrange, Georgia 


1936 Travel Contest 


EXPERIENCE is a great teacher. In 
my field of work, travel experience is 
most important, for I teach geogra- 
phy in a junior high school. Each fall 
we spend six weeks studying South 
America. For this and many other 
reasons I should like to travel on that 
continent. 

More than five billion North Amer- 
ican dollars are said to be invested in 
South America, and the amount in- 
creases annually. How is this money 
invested? How do business relations 
affect international relations? How 
This year you can go far and do much does the peace of the world de- 
much on your vacation dollars. Read pend on harmony among the coun- 
this bargain list and write us for the tries in the western hemisphere? Will 
details. Fast, comfortable, air-condi- my pupils, as they grow older, un- 
tioned North Western trains to derstand the reasons why the Amer- 
these inviting vacationlands. ae 

icas need to co-operate? Few of them 
BLACK HILLS of South Dakota will be able to study conditions at 


Romantic, interesting mountain vacationland first hand, and I should like to be 

















































nearest home. Beautiful scenery. Mighty ‘ a . 
~ Mt. Rushmore. Riding, hiking, fishing. Eco- able to give them the benefit of omy 
nomical hotel and lodge accommodations. observations—to feel that I am help- 


Roundtrip rail fare from Chicago $ : . > . ife 
- 0 apiece 23°° ing prepare them for whatever life 


Also Money-Saving All-Expense Tours offers. 


























[ want to see the Christ of the 

CALIFORNIA fmerices movi gian: | Andes. It seems to me that any ay ae 

old Missions, tropical flowers, beaches, | teacher who had gazed on the majes- ERE again is the cruise innovation that scored a sensa- 

Yosemite, exotic Chinatown, and the new . oe @ > » ° ‘ . _ 
ruary smile Sea Francisco bridge. Round wrip | ‘iC beauty of this statue would never tional success last year! Third Class . . . entirely re- 
oom sell fare from Chicage os $5735 fail to grasp every opporunity of de- aia 
st of lowas see ee ee es . nouncing war and instilling in pupils | served for cruise passengers . . . providing two months of Medi- 
prob. YELLOWSTONE Nature's greatest the absolute necessity for peace and ] 

w , erranean travel at barely more th 5 per day. anned fo 

wonder show. Geysers, colored pools, thrill- friendship among the nations, terranean t avel at ba y e an $ I lay Planned f r 

, ing canyons and water falls, wild animal inki } Ff wh ] as . ie an ee P . , . ' = ' 2 
them life. Round wip rail tare from $A @98 Thinking still of what I could pass | people like you, professional men and women who really love 
Since Shimeeasiew ds « . « « « A on to my pupils, I should like to ex- ; ’ 
has perience the South American variety | travel and a good time . . . who enjoy new places, new faces, new 

LION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON NAT'L of climate—never having been out of ti lating friendships. Look at the itinerary! 

ly PARKS Spectacular. Scenic. Vast forests. " : , : stimulating lenadsnips. - : y- 
only cadmas edieaiuns Aanedoniae the temperate zone myself. The dense 
iends ing heights and depths. Round trip rail fare jungles would offer a striking con- You yourself might have arranged it, for it includes every im- 
Pn joy Chicago to Lund, Utah (the gate- 54825 trast to our forests. ‘ : : . i a 

way)aslowas s+... ° portant, interesting, delightful Mediterranean port . . . PLUS a 
{ have purely selfish reasons, also. 
COLORADO Find renewed vigor in For my own particular pleasure, | | call in Soviet Russia... PLUS 
the shadow of the “Rockies.” Beautiful lakes : 
-- . want to experience the beauty, the , 
and forests, delightful climate. Only over- a Ci s Bucha- 
y fill night from Chicago. Round trip $27*° grandeur, the strangeness and novelty . call at Co tanza, for you’LL ENJOY THIS 
re the rail fore aslowas . . . . . of South America. rest! And every day of the 53, THIRD CLASS! 
s and PACIFIC NORTHWEST Rio, with its great natural harbor : . ; 
Great ; : : FOOC od, real cruise 
torests, silvery falls, garden-like cities, mys- must be very beautiful. Quito, cap- you enjoy 8 i fo d, i — [ee are — nat 
terious Crater Lake, sublime Mt. Rainier. - . oat . —wtas > ae . clean — with running water, solt berths, spotless 
your es ee ne . sae, must be interesting, | entertainment, — re al comfort ince auatnachanbaaneiah aioe 
rail fare from Chicago §$ 35 or, aithougn it 1s on the equator, it | ] } ° r , ll 

: . : aboar¢ ship—at a rea re- DELICIOUS MEALS, with plenty of variety. 
their as low as ee 6&6 6 8 ¥ 8 57 ” is SO high in the Andes that the tem- . I ; . y American and Italian dishes, temptingly prepared, 
ols in NORTH WOODS of Wisconsin, rosa is om low. ne San markable saving. courteously served. 

; UPPER MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA iver, a marvel for its ength and its ’ . . . FREE WINE with meals... red and white 
uae’ Pine forests, sparkling lakes. A favorite sum- width; Mount Aconcagua soaring Get all the details of this heatien wines of good a aqane eee = — 
ine mer playground only a few hours from : “Pies i e of fine wines and other beverages at low prices ! 

Chicane Re y. 22,835 feet into the skies; Magal- |extraordinary cruise before 
Go. Resests to suis all purses. SAGO : SPORTS, TOURNAMENTS, THEATRI- 
Round trip rail fare as low as . . ° lanes, Chile (named for Magellan), leunines any summer vacation! CALS, MASQUERADES .... 2!! the jollity 
CA southernmost city in all the world; P , 8 J ’ , “ and social activities of cruise travel, with experi 
NADIAN ROCKIES Far-famed ! - K . F ll ° B °° sh re . enced Cruise Directors in charge 
scenic Banff and Lake Louise. Vancouver, the areteur — = b ritis params, POPULAR CRUISE SHIP 
N Y Victoria. See them en route going or return- nearly five times as high as Niagara; —_ nt eeprom A ge — 
; } ~. 4 . cheestra irom @ trac ing eastern co. pe wi accom- 
ST CARD aati” to the Pacific Coast at 0 Sao Paulo, Brazil, center of the coffee pany the cruise, playing for daily concerts and 
a ALASKA industry—all would be sights worth nightly dances. 
Picturesque land of northern 70in far to see. And what fun it ° of friends, reserve rooms 
' lights and midnight suns. A delightful cruise - ty rm enc deo in B Leaving New York June 30, 1937 onaee ons po oy vetlel a nora 
| trom Seattle or Vancouver. wou beg b ar co in ns Returning Aug. 22 party ! 
Aires—the daring, handsome gauchos 
avel Ask ab ; , ‘ : ‘ 
ae ' Panne 9 wee ti ed on beautiful horses displaying their 53 DAYS 20 CALLS 
rip. remarkable skill! ; . Including Madeira, Gibraltar, Villefranche, Genoa, Naples, Palermo, 
owing I ‘a — mane Napeny Soore Beirut, Haifa, Port Said, Rhodes, cruising the Dardanelles and Bos- 
art, ourely there wou no better porous, Yalta, Costanza, Phaleron (Athens), Ragusa, Venice, Naples, 
RAILWAY place oo » than Peru to learn about Genoa, Cannes, Gibraltar. 
Acc Reet. Seem | one type of Indian. The Incas were 
2 ; highly civilized. I'd like to see the | FIRST CLASS $625 UP TOURIST CLASS $365 UP THIRD CLASS $285 
" ‘. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Mgr. : : sldi 
! Torneo Nort .. onsee Ry. il ; ce ce cee ae Secure complete details, illustrated literature, reservations, etc., from 
- Madison St., Chicago, Ill. u e 
OCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 
Please send me information about vacations in made, and perhaps buy a vase of an- your L 
1 | tique design to add to my collection. 
5] Ser ese i ee THOS. COOK & SON 
Sa i South America, some say, is the Pie = 
_ ------ || “coming” continent. To keep abreast 624 Fifth Avenue, 587 Fifth Avenue, 221 Broadway, 
7 ee ! of the times—to understand current New York Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
" | City 1 | events—we must know the countries OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
_— -"* oe. cooecececed 2731 | 
-— iunGnasas-cnnaneoeaneeaaeeemmnnianennda -- | to the south of us. 
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@ The clean, cool restfulness of Santa Fe’s air-conditioned trains 
has brought new pleasure to summer transcontinental travel. And 
that pleasure can be increased again by including one or more of 
those delightful stopovers possible in the Santa Fe Southwest: 





GRAND CANYON ® Via Santa Fe, this summer, you will find daily through 
air-conditioned Pullmans, direct to the rim; last year’s record low fares; all- 
expense Canyon tours in great variety. Walks, bridle paths, rim drives —all 
are at their best. There is another spectacular inner-Canyon saddle trail, a big 
swimming pool at Phantom Ranch, in the Canyon depths, DUDE RANCHES 
® A dude ranch, of course, may be your summer's main objective. But if not, 
and you can still spare a week for one, you will find the experience big in 
fun and tonic. There are scores of ranches in Santa Fe territory. INDIAN 
DETOURS ©@ Leisurely, comfortable, intimate, these motor explorations 
through the still-unspoiled Spanish-Indian country surrounding historic 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, itself so picturesque, have proven as enjoyable as 
they are educational, to thousands of Santa Fe patrons. Economical they are, 
too, with one, two, or three nights at beautiful La Fonda Hotel. 








5 DAILY TRAINS TO CALIFORNIA * SUMMER FARES AT THEIR LOWEST 


W. J. BLACK, P.T. M., Santa Fe System Lines, 1069 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois. 
Send me Grand Canyon, Dude Ranch and Indian-detours folders, with information on fares 





from to 


Name Address 
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A Check List for Teachers 


(Continued from page 24) 


them, but the teacher who is unwill- 
ing for whatsoever reason to use the 
best methods within her capability 
should be quickly dislodged. The use 
of a typewriter is something which 
practically every teacher or prospec- 
tive teacher should acquire. It is an 
indispensable tool in today’s schools. 

6. Punctuality. This refers both 
to carrying out the daily program, 
and to submitting reports, marks, and 
It is necessary, of course, that 
teachers arrive at school punctually, 
although some have a habit of being 
tardy. Late submission of reports is 
intolerable, and teachers whose re- 
ports must be specially sent for con- 
stitute themselves a nuisance. 

7. Willingness to work extra time. 
Schools, unlike factories and ofhices, 
cannot be run on a rigid time sched- 
ule—at least on the part of the staff. 
Yet some teachers regard it as a per- 
sonal affront certain duties 
which fall to their lot require some 
extra hours beyond what they believe 
can be rightfully expected of them. 
No doubt it is true that many teach- 
ers, the majority perhaps, put in more 
extra time than people in other fields. 
But there is a large segment of the 
profession which actively resents hav- 
ing to spend a minute after four 
o'clock on school duties. There is no 
pay for overtime in this work, since 
there can be no well-defined concept 
of what constitutes overtime in 
teaching. 

8. Sincerity. The teacher must 
deal with the superintendent or prin- 
cipal, other teachers, the pupils, and 
the parents in a straightforward 
manner that is the undeniable reflec- 
tion of tolerant, honest thinking. 

9. Originality and initiative. The 
teacher who does not need prodding 
from her superiors is rare. The 
professional spirit and interest of a 
teacher who conducts her work with 
originality and initiative is extremely 
high. Otherwise, her work would not 
be so characterized. Lucky is the ad- 
ministrator who finds himself at the 
head of a staff with three or four 
such colleagues. 

10. A spirit of co-operation and 
helpfulness. “Miss Jones, will you 
please take charge of the library next 


so on, 


when 


Tuesday at the third period?” Mis 
Jones may be asked, when she has ; 
free period. Such a request may oy 
may not bring a gracious affirmatiy, 
response. No administrator would 
make the request unless it wer 
prompted by an emergency, but jr 
does not always call forth a pleasant 
answer. In a well-run school the x. 
titude of co-operation and mutu 
helpfulness will be commonplace 
There is no room in such an instity. 
tion for any other kind of spirit. 

11. A spirit of group loyalty, 
There must not be an atmosphere oj 
bickering and vying for favor with 
the townspeople or school authoritie 
at the expense of others. The saying 
attributed to Franklin, “We shall 4! 
hang separately unless we hang to- 
gether,” may be figuratively applied 
to the school staff. 

12. Participation in the life of th 
community, The teacher should par. 
ticipate especially in the social life, 
and if possible in the religious and po. 
litical life. It is sometimes very dif. 
ficult for teachers to assume their 
rightful place in the everyday life of 
the community. Often citizens re. 
gard them as a different class, and d 
not welcome their approaches. Some 
times teachers themselves are snob- 
bish about the life of the peopl 
whose children they teach, and hold 
aloof from it. Both attitudes are de 
cidedly wrong. School authorities 
parents, and teachers must co-operate 
to bring about a healthful participa 
tion in the lay life of the city o 
town. 

To enter into the political and re 
ligious affairs ef the townspeople i 
another matter, where local situations 
will have to govern. Too true it is 
that many places condemn, even for- 
bid, political activity on the part of 
public-school teachers. Religious at- 
filiation is gradually playing a smaller 
part in securing teaching positions. 

It is well for teachers in service t 
check themselves from time to time 
Candidates for teaching positions wh 
have not experienced active work in 
their chosen field may profitably ux 
this list as a gauge by which to mea- 
ure their own fitness to enter the 
work, 





Exploring the Map of South America 


(Continued from page 25) 


Key 
I. 1. Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 

Chile 

2. Colombia, Venezuela 

3. Colombia 

4. British, Dutch, and French 
Guiana; Brazil; Uruguay; 
Argentina 


§. Bolivia, Paraguay 

6. Venezuela, Colombia, Brazil, 
Peru, Chile, or Argentina 

7. Ecuador, Colombia, Brazil 

8. Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, 
Brazil 

9. Torrid; South Temperate 

10. Venezuela or Colombia 

ll. zero 

12. altitude 

13. Callao 


14. Valparaiso 
15. Titicaca 


1. northern 

2. Brazil 

3. Chile 

4. form an almost unbroken 
chain from north to soul 

5. west 

6. one thousand 

7. Ten 

8. Amazon 

9. Brazil 

10. two thirds 

11. eastward 

12. Buenos Aires 


4. T 
§. F 
6. T 


fll. 1.F 10. T 


ie 
3. F 


7 
8. F 
9 


eo Reon | 


+ 
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LOOKING AT THIS ISSUE 














Dear READER: 


A topic about which teachers, pupils, and parents are concerned— 
the report card—is presented this month on our Forum Discussion 
Page. Articles of professional interest are “A Check List for Teach- 
ers,” by Calvin Grieder, and “Use Your Dictionary!” by Blanche 
Jennings Thompson, both on page 24; and “A Glimpse of the Con- 
vention of the Department of Superintendence Held February 20- 
25,” page 3. The question-and-answer columns on school subjects are 
on pages 4-11. See also requested poems, page 21; the travel depart- 
ment, pages 57-60 and 62; information about the short-wave station, 
WIXAL, page 12; and “Just for Fun” and “Treasure-Trove for the 
Busy Teacher,” pages 84 and 88. The Illustrated Unit of Work is on 


the subject of wild flowers. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Pan American Day 

Handwork, pages 36-37; and a play, 
page §2, may be used to emphasize this 
subject for primary pupils. 


Kindness to Animals Week; Spring 
[he frontispiece poem picture, 

page 13; and the drawings, page 34, 

correlate with 


and 
kindness to animals. <A 
variety of seasonal material appears on 
pages 13, 23, 26, 29, 31-33, and 38-50. 


The Farm; Transportation 
34, 36-37, and 53 
will be found farm material. 


On pages 13, 22, 
See pages 
16-17 and 30 for transportation. 


Handwork 
for handwork, refer to pages 11, 17, 
22, 26, 29-38, 54-55, and 64. 


Program Material; Stories 

Songs and music on pages 49, 50, and 
5}; recitations, page 50; and a play, page 
§2, supply material for April programs. 


On pages 22-23 are four stories. 


Units of Work; Tests 

Refer to page 17 for a transportation 
unit, and to pages 39-48 for a unit on 
wild flowers. ‘Tests, questions, and ac- 
tities are on pages 16, 20, 26, 40, 42, 
ind 48, 


+ 


Arithmetic; Spelling 
Arithmetic appears on pages 4, 17, and 
14; spelling, on page 17. 


Art Appreciation; Music 

See the cover and page 26 for material 
M art appreciation, and pages 17 and 
26 for music correlations. 
Elementary Science 

Material on pages 9, 13, 23, 32-34, 
ind 39-48 relates to science. 


Hygiene; Physical Education 
Turn to pages 20, 31, and 55. 


language; Literature; Reading 

Refer to pages 6, 17, and 55 for lan- 
suage; to pages 13, 17, 23, 26, and 38 
lor literature; and to pages 10, 17, and 
4 for reading 


Social Studies; Character Education 
For Seography suggestions see pages 8, 
6, 17, 22, 30, and 36-37. Turn to 
Pages 8 and 17 for history. For charac- 
et-education material, refer to 


13 pages 
21-23, 34, 39-48, 50, and $2. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Pan American Day 
Material about Latin America is on 
pages 25, 27, 36-37, 52, 57-60, and 62. 


Kindness to Animals Week; Spring 

The frontispiece, a unit, handwork, 
and a play on pages 13, 15, 34, and 51, 
respectively, stress kindness to animals. 
Refer to pages 13, 23, 26, 28, 29, 31 33, 
and 39-50 for suggestions relating to 
spring. 


The Farm; Transportation 

Material relating to the farm appears 
on pages 13, 15, 34, 36-37, and 50. 
Subject matter on pages 16, 17, and 30 
deals with trains. 


Handwork 
Ideas for handwork appear on pages 
11, 15, 17, 20, 26, 28-37, 54-55, and 64. 


Program Material; Stories 
Turn to pages 49-52 for program 
material. See page 23 for two stories. 


Units of Work; Tests 

Units and lesson material appear on 
17, 27, 28, and 39-48. For 
seatwork, tests, and activities, see pages 
16, 25, 26, 40, 44, 46, and 48. 


pages 15, 


+ 


Arithmetic; Spelling 

For arithmetic material, turn to pages 
4, 16, 17, and 54; for spelling, to pages 
17 and 55. 


Art Appreciation; Music 
Art-appreciation material 
the cover, and on pages 15 and 26. For 


music correlations, see pages 17 


appears on 
and 26 
Elementary Science 


Refer to pages 9, 13, 15, 23, 28 
32-34, and 39-48 for science. 


Hygiene; Physical Education 
See pages 31 and 55, 


Language; Literature; Reading 
Language appears on pages 6, 15, 17, 
and 55; literature, on pages 13, 15, 17, 
21, 23-26, and 28; and reading on pages 
10, 15, and 17. 
Social Studies; Character Education 
Answers to questions on social studies 
are on page 8. Geography is on pages 
17, 20, 25, 27, 28, 30, 36-37, 52, 57-60, 
and 62; history, on pages 15, 17, 20, 28, 
and 54; and ¢ harac ter educ ation, on 
pages 13, 21, 23, 39-48, and 50-82. 
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MAZATLAN 


The beach at Mazatlan resembles a 
South Sea Island village. Mazatlan is a 


delightful place to stopover. 


Consider all the routes you know to 


Mexico City and see if any of them 
can match this one 


Down the beautiful West Coast, 
through the great cactus forests of 
northern Sonora... through Hermo- 
sillo’s orange groves and Empalme, 
junction for Guaymas and Southern 
Pacilic’s magnificent new resort Hotel 
Playa de Cortés... meeting the Pacific 
Ocean and racing past the lazy blue 
through miles 
Mazatlan, 
drowsing beside its peaceful bay 


breakers at sunset... 
of banana plantations to 
where funny little carriages jog along 
the cobbled and wandering 
bands of musicians serenade you... 
then climbing up through the gaunt 
ribs of the Sierra Madre, the awe-in 
spiring Barrancas of Nayarit, to lofty 
Guadalajara, city of flowers, beautiful 


strects, 









Queretaro 


; 
WEST COAST OF 
MEXICO ROUTE 


GUADALAJARA 
MEXICO CITY 
| 
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GUAYMAS 


These guests are enjoying the beautiful 
outdoor pool at Southern Pacific's Hotel 


Playa de Cortes. 


GUADALAJARA 


Here the pottery makers, glass blowers 
and weavers ply their ancient crafts. A 


wonderful place to shop. 
homes and tempting markets... then 
Mexico City. 


Now, if you live in the east, maybe 
this West Coast Route may seem a 
little out of your way. Actually a West 
Coast Route trip takes very little extra 
time. Here’s what we suggest: 


Go to Mexico City on one route aad 
return on another, using the West 
Coast Route one way, Thus you'll see 
an entirely different part of Mexico 
each way. You'll sce twice as much ot 
Mexico for littl (if any) extra cost. 
Very low round trip fares are in effect 
throughout the year. 


FREE to teachers. New rotogravure 
folder describing the West Coast of 
Mexico. Write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. 
IN-4, 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
For a beautiful booklet about Mexico 
with large map in full colors, enclose 
10¢ in stamps or coin, 


Southern Pacific 


West COAST OF MEXICO ROUTE 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Abs 


Te order any of the following items, use a separate slip of paper, 


3% by 5% inches, for each item. 


On the slip write Number of item 


desired, together with your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 


ing position. 


Send your request slips (with stamps or toin when 


required) to Treasure-Trove, The Instructor, Dansville, New York. 
Please do not ask for items mentioned more than five months ago. 





100. “Movie” Screen Messages 

One of the most direct and forceful 
ways to get an announcement before 
the public is through its presentation 
on the screen of a motion picture the- 
ater. A neat, well-worded statement 
about a school entertainment or simi- 
lar event will attract theatergoers— 
which in these days means almost 
everyone. The slides to be used for 
such announcements can be obtained 
at low cost, and your message may be 
written on a typewriter. The makers 
of RadiO-Mats, which come with a 
white, amber, or green transparency, 
offer to send one such mat free to any 
interested teacher. 


101. Lettering and Drawing Aids 

Do you ever have occasion to letter 
4 poster or sign, or guide your pupils 
in doing so? Do you like to try your 
hand at making pen drawings? Are 
you fascinated by the possibilities of 
linoleum as a medium for carving and 
printing? If any of these activities 
interest you, for the schoolroom or 
as an avocation, you will want to be- 
come acquainted with aids that the 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company can 
send. They have one folder that 
shows a variety of excellent lettering 
alphabets. Another illustrates some 
of the principles of pen drawing— 
with a reproduction of a drawing by 
Earl Horter that deserves a frame. A 
third gives pointers on linoleum cuts 
—with another picture you will want 
to save. This company, which makes 
supplies of all kinds for the arts 
mentioned, and publishes instruction 
books, will send on request, besides 
the folders, a selection of pen points. 


102. The Best Music, When Wanted 

“We can neither teach nor study 
music appreciation without real music 
to appreciate,” says Frances Elliott 
Clark, in her Introduction to the 
279-page Ready Reference Classifica- 
tion of Victor Records, Illustrating 
Music Appreciation and Music His- 
tory. “It is no trouble,” she con- 
tinues, “to reconstruct the path 
down which music has come, if you 
have the real blocks which paved the 
way from the primitive folk songs, 
games, and dances of every people, 
down to the present time.” To pro- 
vide real music in accessible form, 
for appreciation and historical study, 
the RCA Victor Division of the 
RCA Manufacturing Company has 
developed an amazing collection of 
phonograph records for schools. The 
book mentioned above is much more 
than a catalog, for it contains many 
explanatory notes helpful to teachers, 
particularly in the “Graded List,” 
which is Part I. Part II consists of 
“Special Lists for Music Apprecia- 
tion,” Part III is entitled “Correla- 
tion of Music with Other Subjects,” 
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and Part IV is a “Tabulation.” 
Through a system of cross-references 
and an intelligent organization of the 
lists, one is enabled to locate a selec- 
tion with the least possible loss of 


time. This book will be sent for 25 
cents, which is less than the cost 
price. 


103. Art Cities of Belgium 

To the traveler interested in art, 
and to any teacher, no country offers 
more in a small area than Belgium 
—Belgium, with its soaring belfries, 
its Gothic town halls and cathedrals, 
paintings and tapes- 
amazing metalwork and ex- 
quisite laces. The cities of Belgium 
—Brussels, Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, 
Li¢ge, Louvain, and others—what 
storchouses they are of artistic riches! 
In all these places, there is a busy 
modern activity, but commerce has 
not been permitted to yo too far. 
The monuments and treasures of a 
past day are jealously guarded. In 
going about the country, it is of in- 


its pric cless 
tries, 


terest to know that one can use 1 
book of coupons on trains and 
streetcars, in hotels, restaurants, 


museums, etc., saving the trouble of 
individual payments and preventing 
overcharge. The Belgian 
Tourist Bureau, which sponsors this 
plan, offers free to teachers an in- 
formative booklet, The Cities of Art, 
and a folder, Visit Belgium and Its 
Art Cities, with colored illustrations 
of art masterpieces. 


possible 


104. New Mexico Tells the World 

The pictorial and graphic achieve- 
ments of the Indians of the South- 
west have inspired a good many of 
their paleface brethren. Certain 
artists have settled in New Mexico, 
so that they might absorb the sun- 
light and local color simultaneously. 
Among craftsmen who are anony- 
mous, we may admire those who 
labor under the sign of the New 
Mexico State Tourist Bureau. Such 
publications as “The First Ameri- 
cans’: Indians of New Mexico; 
Mission Churches of New Mexico; 
and 2 Weeks in New Mexico, “Land 
of Enchantment” are not only full 
of information valuable to anyone 
who teaches and travels, they are 
remarkably effective from an artistic 
and typographical standpoint. There 
is a folder also on the Coronado Cuar- 
to Centennial, and an Official Road 
Map of New Mexico that shows all 
the National Forests and Monuments, 
Indian Reservations, and connecting 
roads in this “Sunshine State.” New 
Mexico seems to have a convincing 
way of demonstrating just how re- 
markable and attractive it is. If you 
wish some of the publications men- 
tioned, kindly specify which ones 
when writing us. 
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